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Western Lhe people of the Northwest 

Progy- are unusually intelligent, and 

bit they are provided with their 
news by an alert local press. And so they 
did not fail to read about the great financial 
panic of the autumn of 1907, and have been 
kept posted from time to time about the 
country’s slow and painful recovery through 
the period of depression that has followed the 
violent attack of more than a year and a half 
ago. But most of these Northwestern people 
have been fortunate enough to read about 
hard times as a thing that affected others 
rather than themselves. The general course 
of prosperity has not been much checked or 
interrupted in the West. Crops have been 
good and have brought high prices. New 
methods of utilizing the resources of the 
land, such as dry-farming and the extension 
of irrigation, together with the successful 
trial of fruit and other special crops, have 
awakened enthusiasm and given opportunity 
to thousands of newcomers. Cities and towns 
have grown not only in population, but still 
more in the appointments of civilization. 


idinae While San Francisco has_ been 
a Western making efforts of a prodigious 
‘sort to rebuild after the great 

fire, while Los Angeles has shown an unex- 
pected power of continuous growth, and 
while Portland holds its reputation for so- 
lidity and conservative progress, Seattle, as 
the chief port on- the extensive waters of 
Puget Sound, has moved forward toward a 
future of metropolitan greatness, with a 
swiftness and upon lines of permanence and 
breadth, that have, perhaps, been equaled 
only once or twice in the history of the 
United States. Seattle is now thirty-five 
years old and is a wealthy and handsome 
city of nearly 300,000 inhabitants. Chicago 
at the time of the great fire had about the 


same population that Seattle now has, and 
was also thirty-five years old. But Seattle 
is incomparably finer and more solidly estab- 
lished than was Chicago at the time of the 
fire. ‘There is room for several great cities 
on our Pacific seaboard, and it might be in- 
vidious to prophesy as to the relative im- 
portance, fifty years hence, of San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Los Angeles. ‘They will all go 
forward, as will other seaports and Western 
cities; and they will have their own indi- 
vidual attractions and characteristics. 


tas Seattle regards its rapid recent 
Alaska-Yukon growth as due in considerable 
“part to the progress that Alaska 
has made since the discovery of gold in the 
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PRESTO! 


(What Uncle Sam’s irrigation magic is doing.) 
From the Bee (Omaha). 
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1906, Old Hetel Washington. 
1907, Last of old Ilotel Washington. 
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1907, Hydraulic and steam shovels at work. 
1908, The new Hotel Washington. 


MAKE ROOM -FOR THE GROWTH OF SEATTLE. 


(The above group of views tells the story of the removal of Denny Hill and the erection of modern 


buildings in its place. 


The cut from the foundation of the hotel standing at the summit of the hill in the 


picture taken in 1906, to the foundation of the new hotel in the background of view taken in 1908, was 


108 fect. 


The regrade work still under way in Seattle is stupendous, and the projects completed or on 


which work is in progress involve the removal of more dirt than any other modern project outside of the 


Panama Canal.) 


Klondike. ‘The commercial relations be- 
tween Seattle and Alaska are as important 
as those between Chicago and Iowa; and 
they will steadily increase with the develop- 
ment of that interesting region. It is in 
recognition of this fact that the great fair 
that opens as this magazine appears, on June 
1, is called the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. ‘The people of Seattle have shown re- 
markable pluck and energy in the creation 
of this exposition on comparatively short no- 
tice and with their own money. Further- 
more, they are opening the fair at the time 
originally set for it, and June 1 finds the ex- 
hibition fully ready for visitors, which all 
exposition experts will acknowledge as a 
thing unprecedented. We are glad to pre- 


sent in this number of the Review an article 
on the exposition itself, and another on the 
city of Seattle. The article on the exposi- 
tion shows by text and picture how remarka- 
ble and original an undertaking has been 
achieved by the enterprise of this young 
Western city, and it will stimulate in many 
minds a purpose to take advantage of this 
year’s favorable railroad rates for a trip to 
the Pacific coast. The article on the city of 
Seattle is from the pen of the new Secretary 
of the Interior, Hon. Richard A. Ballinger, 
than whom no one is more competent to write 
of the city’s general character and progress. 
Mr. Ballinger’s record as Mayor of the city 
was an enviable one, and he has long been 
identified in a leading way with its best in- 
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Mr. I, A. Nadeau. 
(Director-General. ) 


Mr, J. E. Chilberg 
(President.) 


Mr. Frank P. Allen, Jr, 
(Director of Works.) 


THREE PROMINENT OFFICIALS OF AN EXPOSITION THAT 1S READY ON TIME. 


terests. The city itself will be justly re- 
garded as foremost in the group of attrac- 
tions that will induce visitors to go West in 
The illustration on the 


this exposition year. 
opposite page shows the energy with which a 
site for the business center of Seattle has been 
prepared, inspired by the “ faith that removes 
mountains.” 


At Seattle and all along the 
Western coasts of our great coun- 
try the people see things in a 
large way and are full of hope and energy. 
When a single generation has witnessed the 
creation of an important city, with a series 
of transcontinental railroads making it their 
objective, and the ships of several lines of 


Problems 
of the 
vast. 


A LONG VISTA OF THE MAIN COURT OF THE ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION, 
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steamers entering its harbor, men are likely 
to be optimistic and to make plans on a bold 
scale. The part of the country west of the 
Rocky Mountains has many distinct and 
difficult problems to deal with, but its pio- 
neering days are past and its future is full of 
promise. Its labor problem has been one 
of the most perplexing, and the temptation 
to achieve material development rapidly by 
importation of Asiatic labor on a large scale 
is an obvious one when consideration is given 
to the needs of those who are building rail- 
roads and irrigation works, as well as those 
engaged in extensive ranching, mining, and 
other enterprises requiring common labor. 
But in spite of this temptation to follow the 
line of least resistance and open the gates to 
Oriental labor, our Pacific States are resolute 
in their determination to develop as white 
communities, and to avoid the future dis- 
asters that would follow the colonization in 
large numbers of Japanese or Chinese work- 
men in the United States. 


The Secretary Mr. Ballinger, as Secretary of 

of th the Interior, is at the adminis- 
trative center of affairs which 
affect the Northwest in vital ways. He un- 
derstands the irrigation policy upon which 
the Government has entered, and can guide 
it with firmness and wisdom. It is only 
natural that so remarkable a scheme as that 
carried on by the Reclamation Service should, 
with all its magnificent possibilities, also 
show some defects or mistakes in its work- 
ing out. Mr. Ballinger, while in sympathy 
with the policy as a whole, is so familiar 
with its details that he can promptly put his 
finger upon threatened abuses, and retard a 
too sanguine expansion. ‘There are many 
questions having to do with the land laws 
and their administration with which Mr. 
Ballinger is especially familiar, not only from 
his long residence in the West, but also from 
his previous service as Commissioner of the 
General Land Office at Washington. The 
policy of a wise conservation and use of the 
natural resources of the country, which was 
so strongly proclaimed and enforced by Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Garfield, is maintained 
with equal firmness by Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Ballinger. Vast regions and their future de- 
velopment are vitally concerned in the appli- 
cation of these policies, and we shall doubt- 
less hear much about them in the course of 
the next few years. The Federal Govern- 
ment is right in its efforts to prevent the im- 
proper acquisition of lands, forests, and min- 


Interior. 
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eral resources by private corporations. The 
Western States, on the other hand, will ulti- 
mately expect to have something to say about 
the administration of great areas lying within 
their boundaries, as against the permanent 
and final control by the Federal Government 
of these reserved stretches of the national 
domain. Forests, water powers, mines, graz- 
ing lands, and other sources of natural wealth 
are all involved in questions of principle and 
of practical policy. The Secretary of the 
Interior is already finding that these subjects 
in new phases place heavy responsibilities 
upon his shoulders; and it is evident that he 
may have the opportunity to lead the Gov- 
ernment in more than one matter which will 
affect unborn generations. 


The interest of the far North- 
western States in the tariff dis- 
cussion pending at Washington 
illustrates what is so generally true at pres- 
ent that “the tariff,’—in the oft-quoted 
phrase of General Hancock,—“ is a local 
issue.” The people of the States of Wash- 
ington and Oregon are as much interested 
just now in the lumber industry as were the 
States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota twenty-five years ago. The chief con- 
cern, it would seem, of this northwestern 
corner of the United States, as respects the 
tariff bill, is to prevent the final adoption of 
that item of the Payne measure which puts 
common lumber on the free list. The forests 
of the Pacific slope are magnificent in their 
density and in the great size of their fir trees. 
The sawmills at work in those forests are, 
perhaps, the largest in the world, and the 
industry represents so much wealth that the 
protest against the abolition of the Dingley 
tariff on lumber is not merely formal, but 
quite genuine and sincere. Mr. Piles, the 
brilliant new Senator from Washington, 
who is also a Seattle man by residence, de- 
livered the most important speech of his sen- 
atorial term thus far on May 3, his subject 
being the rightful claims of American lum- 
bermen to the retention of the Dingley tariff 
on their product. 


Lumber 
Tariffs in 
Dispute. 


The chief demand for free lum- 
ber comes from those Middle- 
Western States which do not pro- 
duce a commercial supply for themselves and 
which desire to cheapen lumber for the con- 
sumer. At first there was a general belief 
that free lumber would best serve the cause 
of our American forest conservation. As the 


Forests 
and Free 
Lumber. 
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Copyright, 1909, by Moffett, Chicago. 


HON. RICHARD A. BALLINGER, OF SEATTLE. 


(Secretary of the Interior.) 


discussion has proceeded, however, the advo- 
cates of improved forestry are not demanding 
free lumber. It is evident that high prices 
for lumber would naturally stimulate a 
movement for the replanting of denuded 
areas with young trees. It is also reasona- 
ble to argue that the lumber companies them- 
selves can better afford to replant their 
cleared lands, and can also utilize more care- 


fully and completely the trees that they are 
felling, if market conditions give value to all 
parts of a tree and make possible the sale of 
lumber from certain trees which would be 
unmarketable if prices were considerably re- 
duced. Forest fires, rather than the axe and 
the sawmill, are the chief enemies of forest 
conservation; and if only the forests can be 
preserved that are needed to protect the wa- 























Copyright, 1909, by Harris & Ewing. 
HON. SAMUEL HENRY PILES. 


(Senator from the State of Washington.) 
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Wheat and Lhe agricultural Northwest is, 
“Transit of course, interested in the sched- 
Milling.” ° 

ules relating to cereals. Now 
that the spring wheat crop of the Canadian 
Northwest is increasing so fast, the farmers 
of Washington, Oregon, North and South 
Dakota, and Minnesota have no intention of 
seeing the import tax on wheat removed. 
The only serious question relates to the so- 
called “drawback.” Heretofore, and for 
many years past, there has existed a system 
of so-called “milling in transit.” This 
means that the great mills at Minneapolis, 
Duluth, and elsewhere in the Northwest 
have bought Canadian wheat and exported 
the resulting flour to Europe, obtaining from 
the Government a so-called ‘ drawback,” 
which is virtually equivalent to the import 
duty on wheat. A cartoon which we repro- 
duce herewith from the Minneapolis Journal 
makes the point that if this drawback ar- 
rangement is not maintained, the mills will 
“go to the wheat.” From the standpoint of 
the northwestern part of the United States, 
there are many obvious advantages in having 
the breadstuffs of Manitoba, Alberta, and 
Saskatchewan reach Europe by way of our 
seaports. ‘This system gives business to our 
railroads and also enhances the prosperity of 
our mills. And upon the prosperity of the 
mills there are many other industries de- 
pendent, in a participating sense. It.is to the 
direct advantage of the Dakota and Minne- 
sota wheat raisers to have the Canadian 
grain milled in the United States; for what- 


ever adds to the prosperity of Duluth, Min- 


tersheds of our rivers and smaller streams,— 
so as to keep the valleys from being disas- 
trously flooded and the hillside fields from 
being destroyed by erosion,—there need be no 
great fear of a failure in future of the supply 
of lumber and wood. The one crying need 
is a replanting of trees before the thin de- 
posits of soil on rocky mountain sides are so 
completely washed away (as now in China) 
that replanting becomes impossible. Where 
the soil remains, new merchantable forests 
can be produced in thirty or forty years. It 
is much more important, therefore, to the 
future of our forests that certain timbered 
areas should be added to the existing State 
and national forest preserves, and that land 
taxes should be so modified as to encourage 
the planting of small trees on cut-over tracts, 
than that the tariff should be changed. ‘This 
lumber question is one that Washington and 
Oregon care most about, as they make note 
of the tariff debate at Washington. 





neapolis, and other American milling points 


increases the home market for all kinds of 
farm products, and adds to the value of every 


acre of farm land. Since the surplus Cana- 


dian wheat will in any case go to the Eu- 


ropean market, it ought to get there by way 
of our mills and our railroads if legislation 
a 


an induce it to move in this direction. 


The question of the tax on barley 
is another that the Northwestern 
farmers have been discussing. 


Barley as 
a Typical 
Case. 


Through Mr. Tawney’s efforts a consider- 
able tax on Canadian barley was retained in 
the House bill as it was sent to the Senate. 
Since the barley tax is paid in the first in- 
stance by the brewers, and thus enters into 
the cost of making beer, the American farm- 
ers feel themselves entitled to the benefits of 
a discriminating rate that in many localities 
serves undoubtedly to put a good deal of 
money into their pockets. 
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It’S UP TO CONGRESS TO SAY WHICH. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


Cuba give the sugar producers of that island 
a moderate reduction from the full Dingley 
rate, but Cuban sugar still pays a large tax. 
Porto Rico and Hawaii send their sugar free, 


The influence of the beet sugar 
interests of the West, and of the 
farming interests that have found 
a valuable new crop in the sugar beet, have 


Beet Sugar 
and the 
Tariff. 











availed to make sure that there will be a 
sufficiently high duty upon sugar. Although 
the output of the beet-sugar factories is in- 
creasing year by year quite notably, it re- 
mains true that the great bulk of the sugar 
consumed in the United States is cane sugar 
brought from the West Indies and else- 
where. Our special tariff arrangements with 


and it is now practically agreed upon all 
hands that the Philippines will be allowed to 
send sugar here without paying duty up to 
a maximum of 300,000 tons a year. The 
American people pay a very high tax upon 
the sugar they consume, and, in consideration 
of this, the Louisiana Democrats in Con- 
gress are always gratefully willing to support 
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Republican protectionist tariffs. 






general. 








plant and animal products. 








tural and mechanical methods. 























upon the rich. 


‘Free Lists’’ 
and the 


legislators 
Revenues. 
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lished is due in large part to their apprecia- 
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UNRECOGNIZABLE ! 
From the Eagle (New York). 
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As a mat- 
ter of fact, our Gulf States can never com- 
pete on equal terms in the raising of cane 
sugar with Cuba and the West Indies in 
Nor would it seem to be worth 
while to tax the American people heavily for 
the benefit of the infant industry of beet- 
sugar making but for the fact that the beet 
crop can be profitably developed in a scheme 
of farming which includes a variety of other 
From the stand- 
point of the consumer alone, the profitable 
thing would be to annex Cuba to the free- 
trade zone of the United States, and develop 
the Cuban sugar crop with the best agricul- 
Heretofore 
the duty on sugar has been justified, not mere- 
ly because of the protection it affords to the 
Gulf State cane-growers and the more re- 
cent beet-growers of the West, but also, and 
chiefly, because of the large and certain rev- 
enue it produced for the national treasury. 
In view of the revenue needs of the Govern- 
ment, this income from foreign sugar is very 
desirable, even though the tax is one that is 
paid by every family in the country and falls 
almost as heavily upon the poor family as 


In fairness to the experienced 
Washington, it 
should be said that their reluc- 
tance to disturb a tariff situation once estab- 






tion of the fact that even the smallest chang? 
of a single schedule is seldom a simple mat- 
ter, but involves as a rule a great many inter- 
ests, and has bearings that are often most 
novel and unexpected. Our present revenue 
producing system is not consistent, but it is 
workable, because a thousand kinds of busi- 
ness enterprises have become adjusted to its 
exactions. It would be folly to forget that 
the principal object of revenue laws, includ- 
ing the tariff system, is to provide means 
wherewith to pay the Government’s bills. 
From the standpoint of revenue, some of the 
items on the free list are very tempting to 
those who have to make the budget balance. 
For example, the Payne bill, while leaving 
the tax on sugar, also placed a moderate tax 
on tea, and by the device of a countervailing 
clause practically levied a considerable tax 
upon Brazilian coffee. There arose such 2 
clamor against “ taxing the breakfast table” 
that these features of the original Payne bill 
were abandoned. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the clamor was a wise one, or that 
Mr. Payne was wrong. In our opinion a 
moderate tax on tea and coffee would not be 
oppressive, has not been a burden when im- 
posed in times past, is easily collected, and 
is probably not wholly passed on to the con- 
sumer. It would be a great mistake to re- 
gard it as a fixed conclusion that a wise tariff 
reform means the addition of various articles 
to the “ free list,” or that the phrase “ free 
raw materials ” is of necessity a statement of 
a principle that everybody ought to accept. 
A very good argument, indeed, might be 
made in favor of collecting some tax, how- 
ever small, upon every article of import that 
passes through the custom-houses. The Gov- 
ernment goes to great expense in the mainte- 
nance of harbors and in various other ways 
for the encouragement and protection of 
commerce, and a small tax might with pro- 
priety be paid upon everything imported. 


We are not here advocating the 
abolition of the free list, but 
merely calling attention to the 
fact that free lists are no necessary part of a 
system that provides custom-houses and pur- 
ports to raise half the Government’s income 
by taxes upon commodities entering our ports 
from other lands. Thus the arguments 
brought forward by the newspaper men in 
favor of putting wood pulp on the free list 
were not directed against the idea of a mod- 
erate revenue tariff upon such materials, but 
had to do with a situation that high pro- 


Some 
Instances 
in Point. 
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tective duties had brought about. The high 
tarifis on paper and wood pulp had resulted 
in the stifling of competition here at home, 
and the charging of monopoly prices to con- 
sumers. If there had been a low revenue tax 
on white paper and wood pulp, there would 
never have been a demand on anybody’s part 
to place these articles on the free list. In 
like manner, if anthracite coal had not been 
oppressively monopolized in Pennsylvania, 
there would not have arisen in Boston 
an effective demand for putting coal on the 
free list. It is hard to see any sound argu- 
ment at the present time for depriving the 
Treasury of the United States of the income 
it should get from a moderate tax on the 
importation of iron ore. The abolition of a 
duty on iron ore would doubtless put money 
in the pockets of those who have speculatively 
obtained control of Cuban and other outside 
ore deposits, but it would not cheapen by any 
appreciable sum the cost of iron and steel 
products to the people of the United States. 
That being the case, Uncle Sam ought to 
keep his revenue. 


A very remarkable illustration of 
this tendency to throw away a 
profitable source of public rev- 
enue without benefitting the ultimate con- 
sumer was brought to light last month by 
Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, in a speech 
analyzing the recent history of the internal 
revenue taxes on tobacco and their relation 
to the so-called tobacco trust. The taxes on 
tobacco were increased at the time of the war 
with Spain. Some time after the end of the 
war they were considerably reduced. The 
law provided that packages of tobacco should 
be of certain specified weights, the number of 
ounces to be printed on each package. When 
the tax was increased the law allowed the 
manufacturers to make a corresponding re- 
duction in the weight of the package; and, 
since they continued to sell the short-weight 
package at the former fixed price, it is ob- 
vious that the extra tax was passed directly 
on to the consumer. When, however, the 
extra tax was remitted, the manufacturers 
continued to sell the short-weight package 
by express authority of law, Thus the con- 
sumer continued to pay the war tax, but the 
manufacturer,—that is to say, the tobacco 
trust,—kept the money, instead of passing it 
on to the Treasury of the United States. If 
the Government had not reduced the tobacco 
tax, the Treasury would have received scores 
of millions of dollars which it has lost, and 


The 
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SENATOR BEVERIDGE, OF INDIANA. 
(Prominent in the pending tariff debate.) 


the people of the country would not have 
paid one penny more for their tobacco, or 
for the taxes on their tobacco, than they have 
actually been paying. Such are the asser- 
tions made in Mr. Beveridge’s speech as set 
forth with ample statistics, 


Mr. Beveridge was endeavoring 
to show that the Government had 
no need of seeking for new and 
perhaps unconstitutional sources of income 
till it had made a fair and reasonable at- 
tempt to get the best results out of sources 
already at its disposal. Some of our readers 
may remember that at the time of the reduc- 
tion of tobacco and beer taxes after the Span- 
ish war we protested vigorously against the 
abandonment of an income so properly de- 
rived and so easily collected, and one which 
the Government was sure to need in the 
near future. Almost every modern govern- 
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ment has found tobacco a valuable object of 
taxation, and no other government but ours 
would have remitted a tobacco tax which 
was well established and was not burdening 
the consumers. In like manner, the remis- 
sion of the extra tax on beer seems to have 
been merely a gift of millions of doilars a 
year to the brewers. No one will pretend 
that it cheapened the retail price of the article 
in question. Senator Beveridge further 
points out the fact that high-priced cigars, 
which ought to be a source of large revenue, 
pay no more taxes than the cheap cigars that 
are sold to laborers. It is plain enough that 
the existing internal revenue system and cus- 
tom-house system afford ample means for 
giving the Government its necessary revenue 
without any resort to new kinds of taxation. 


Probably the least objectionable 
kind of new tax would be that 
which was brought forward in 
the Payne bill, namely, a progressive tax 
upon inheritances. To say that the States 
are already taxing inheritances does not con- 
demn the proposal to add a federal tax. The 
argument lies quite the other way. The im- 
position of a national tax on inheritances 
would have a tendency to bring the State 
systems into harmony with that of the Fed- 
eral Government, and, therefore, into har- 
mony with one another, all of which would 
be desirable. Furthermore, if the States are 
on their own account ascertaining the facts 
as to the estates of deceased persons the Fed- 
eral Government would have a less difficult 
and a less offensive task in making its mod- 
erate additiunal levy. 


Inheritance 
Tax. 


diel From the revenue producing 
the Tarif standpoint, the trouble with the 
Productive. 


tariff is that it falls far short of 
its easy possibilities as a fiscal instrument. 
Its high protective duties are so nearly prohib- 
itive as to starve the Treasury, and its free 
list is quixotic in the vastness of its gener- 
osity. Thus we allow hundreds of millions 
of imports to pass through the tollgate with- 
out paying a penny for the privilege, while 
for other hundreds of millions we make the 
tolls so high that they cannot afford to come 
in. It is not quite complimentary to the in- 
telligence of the American people to assert, 
as was so often done last month, that when 
the Republicans promised before election to 
revise the tariff, they did not necessarily 
mean that they would revise it downward. 
It was understood by everyone that the in- 
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tention was to reduce considerably the aver- 
age rates on textiles, metallic manufactures, 
and highly protected goods in general. The 
tariff could be made to permit a considerable 
growth of foreign trade, with corresponding 
increase of revenue, and without impairment 
of its protectionist character. 


ail As for an income tax, which was 

the Income proposed again in a new form 
: last month, it is not needed from 

the revenue standpoint, and it was no part 
of the program of the Republican party for 
the present session. Even the assertion that 
theoretically an income tax is the fairest kind 
of a levy that can be made does not stand 
as a self-evident proposition. All the attend- 
ant circumstances would have to be taken into 
account. Conditions in the United States are 
very different from those in Prussia, where 
the income tax works more successfully, per- 
haps, than anywhere else. The Middle- 
Western Senators who have joined Senator 
Bailey, of Texas, and the Southern Demo- 
crats in demanding the immediate passage of 
an income tax, with an exemption line fixed 
at $5000, must know very well that this 
exempted income will go fully twice as far 
in the purchase of comforts and conveniences 
for a family in Nebraska as in San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, New York, and many other 
places. If it is desired to reach the wealth 
of corporations, why not provide for federal 
incorporation or federal license of the large 
interstate commerce companies, and then levy 
upon them a corporation tax analogous to 
that which the State of New York and vari- 
ous other States levy upon business corpora- 
tions? The inquisitorial personal income tax 
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has never yet appealed strongly to the Ameri- 
can public. The exemption of incomes under 
$5000 would scarcely seem a sound principle 
unless the taxation of the larger incomes 
should be levied at progressive rates. Noth- 
ing, in short, would seem more obvious than 
the unreadiness of the nation to have another 
income tax thrust upon it, as one of the acci- 
dents of tariff revision, in the face of the Con- 
stitution of the country as interpreted by the 
courts. 


It is by no means the object of 
these remarks to criticise the so- 
called “ insurgents”’ in the Sen- 
ate for having opinions of their own upon the 
problems of tariff and taxation. Senator 
Dolliver’s great speech attacking the wool 
schedule and, in general, exposing the absurd 
methods by which many of the tariff rates 
are fixed, was a useful speech and one that 
the Republican party should take to heart. 
Mr. Dolliver began to make high protective 
speeches some thirty years ago. He has be- 
come more critical and analytical with the 
flight of years. We are making the present 
tariff by the old method, which he now as- 
sails, and we shall not get anything but an 
old-fashioned result. But an exposure of 
the absurdity of this old method may help us 
to adopt a new and a better one, as other com- 
mercial nations have done, and it is in this 
that the chief value of attacks like Mr. Dol- 
liver’s must be found. With the Payne Tar- 
iff bill as a basis, it should be possible to se- 
cure a good many improvements in matters 
of detail. Beyond that, nothing can be done, 
and the country would be glad to have Con- 
gress adjourn, after having provided for a 
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SENATOR DOLLIVER, OF IOWA. 
(Who has brilliantly criticised the tariff bill.) 


good kind of tariff commission. An able and 
impartial commission, with due industry, 
ought to help us to bring about a thorough- 











THE SENATE CRITICS AND THE ALDRICH BILL, 


From the Tribune (Chicago). 
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going revision of the tariff in about the 
year 1917. 


Whereas it was the accepted opin- 
ion in April that the tariff would 
be finished and Congress ad- 
journed by June 1, the prophets a month later 
had shifted the date to the first week in 
August. The Senate was not proceeding 
rapidly with its consideration of the Aldrich 
bill last month, and the desire to debate par- 
ticular points was constantly growing for 
the simple reason that most of the Senators 
for the first time were beginning to collect 
information enough to feel ready for a share 
in the great‘ talk. Mr. Aldrich must have 
coveted Mr. Cannon’s rules under. which de- 
bate can be limited and final votes promptly 
reached. Whatever may happen, the Demo- 
crats are so involved in the log-rolling that 
it will be difficult for them to demand a re- 
turn to power as a protest against the high 
protectionism of what will probably be called 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff. 


Weeks More 
of 
Tariff Talk. 


Discipline President Taft sent to Congress 
redicn, % May 10 a special message on 

‘ Porto Rico, calling attention in 

calm, judicial, and statesmanlike language to 
the necessity for immediate legislation to 
amend the organic act of Porto Rico so as to 
provide that in the event of the legislature 
failing to make the necessary appropriations 
those of the preceding year should be contin- 
ued. The President’s message came as the 




















THAT GREEDY Boy. 
Is he chokin’?” 
Bit off more’n he can chaw.” 

From the Sun (Baltimore). 


“What's the matter, William? 
“Yep. 


official reply of the American Government to 
the agitation, recounted in these pages last 
month, which has been current in Porto Rico 
for some time, arising from a disagreement 
between the House of Delegates and the 
Executive Council, which acts as a Senate. 
The delegates have repeatedly refused to pass 
appropriation bills unless certain measures of 
their own were enacted into law. Presi- 
dent Taft believes that the power to hold up 
appropriations should be taken away from the 
House of Delegates. The willingness of 
these representatives of the people, says the 
President, “to subvert the Government in 
order to secure the passage of certain legisla- 
tion”’ indicates a spirit “ which has been 
growing from year to year in Porto Rico, 
which shows that too great power has been 
vested in the House of Delegates.” The 
President points out the fact that since the 
end of Spanish rule the island has prospered 
greatly, and yet “in the desire of certain of 
their leaders for political power Porto Ricans 
have forgotten the generosity of the United 
States in its dealings with them.” The pres- 
ent development “ is only an indication that 
we have gone somewhat too fast in the ex- 
tension of political power to them for their 
own good.” A bill providing for the recom- 
mended legislation has been introduced and 
reported favorably in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington. It would seem 
that in this Porto Rico situation and its out- 
come there can be read a caution to the Fili- 
pinos, whose legislative assembly is of such 
recent establishment. 


Mr. Taft's President Taft visited Virginia 
se, = ol and North Carolina on the roth 
‘and 20th of May, in order to 

speak at the dedication’ of a Pennsylvania sol- 
diers’ monument at Petersburg on one day 
and at the celebration of the Mecklenburg 
declaration of independence on the day that 
followed. His remarks were exceedingly 
felicitous, and he was welcomed by admiring 
audiences. Mr. Taft is so entirely free from 
sectional or party prejudice that he speaks 
everywhere with an easy and captivating sin- 
cerity. It is possible that after Congress ad- 
journs he may visit the far Northwest and 
take a trip to Alaska. Without undue haste, 
he has been completing his list of appoint- 
ments. In the matter of the North Carolina 
judgeship, an excellent solution was found in 
the selection of a Democratic member of the 
State Supreme Court. Mr. Robert Watch- 
orn has not been reappointed to the office of 
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Commissioner of Immigration at the Port of 
New York, but the place has been filled by 
another man whose selection, like that of Mr. 
Watchorn, has been strictly on the ground 
of merit and qualification. Mr. William 
Williams, the new commissioner, is a New 
York lawyer who filled the same position for 
a short time in the early part of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s administration, and whose fitness for 
the place is generally recognized. We men- 
tion elsewhere the selection of Mr. Straus for 
the ambassadorship at Constantinople, a posi- 
tion of great importance in view of the dis- 
turbed condition of the Turkish Empire. 
Mr. Taft is following the tariff discussion 
with close attention, and believes he will have 
submitted to him for his signature a tariff 
bill that will reasonably meet the promises 
made in the campaign, and will serve the 
needs of the country in a practical way. 


asides The work of the departments 
Workat progresses steadily under firm 
Washington. Hands. Mr. Nagel has been reso- 
lute in his contention that all the bureaus of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
should come fully under the authority of the 
man who is supposed to be responsible for 
their results. ‘The chief point in dispute lay 
in the relative authority and discretion of 
the Director of the Census. Mr. Mac- 
Veagh’s work in the Treasury Department is 
that of a business man accustomed to system, 
who turns over the working details to his 
chief subordinates. Mr. Wickersham, at the 
head of the Department of Justice, has im- 
proved several recent occasions to make it 
plain that the laws against monopolies and 
combinations in restraint of trade will be 
enforced without relaxation. It is hoped by 
the department that the decision in the main 
case conducted by Mr. Kellogg against the 
Stan lard Oil Company may be rendered by 
the Circuit Court in time to have the ques- 
tions involved carried to the Supreme Court 
for consideration by that tribunal at the same 
time with the Tobacco Trust cases, which, 
it is understood, the court will take up in 
October. These cases involve principles not 
yet finally passed upon, and it is desirable to 
have the law finally interpreted before pro- 
posals for changes in the statute are put in 
final and mature form. Mr. Dickinson, the 
Secretary of War, returning from his trip to 
Panama, finds the bureau chiefs in lively re- 
bellion against the assumptions of the Gen- 
eral Staff, and he, like Secretary Meyer, of 
the Navy Department, must give a good 





HON. WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 


(The new Commissioner of Immigration at New York.) 


deal of attention to these problems of depart- 
mental and administrative organization. 


Peace  reace conferences, war alarms, 
Conferences and flying-machines were in the 
and War Alarm. 4+ ast month, figuratively and 
literally. At Chicago on May 3 was held 
the first session of the second National Peace 
Congress. A number of speakers of inter- 
national reputation made addresses setting 
forth the progress toward perpetual interna- 
tional peace and amity. Noteworthy among 
these addresses were those of Dr. Jacob G. 
Schurman, president of Cornell University; 
Secretary of the Interior Richard A. Bal- 
linger; Mr. James Brown Scott, solicitor of 
the State Department; the German Ambas- 
sador, Count von Bernstorff; and Minister 
Wu Ting Fang. Dr. Scott believes that 
compulsory arbitration is the concrete sub- 
ject of most vital importance in international 
relations at the present time. This principle, 
he declared at the conference, “ defeated at 
the first Hague Conference, recognized in 
principle at the second, and incorporated in 
the convention for the limitation of force in 
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the collection of contract debts, will, in all 
probability, make its appearance and be likely 
to triumph at the third conference.” Fol- 
lowing upon the sessions of the Chicago gath- 
ering came the regular annual meeting of the 
Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, who pre- 
sided, made a strong opening address, in the 
course of which he graphically presented 
what he termed the “‘ emotional insanity ”’ of 
the English people at the present moment 
with regard to the possibilities of war with 
Germany. 


phaabiings The “ greatest obstacle to carry- 
War Scares in ing forward those social and eco- 

England. omic reforms for which every 
nation is crying out,” Dr. Butler maintained, 
is “the insistence by England on what she 
calls the two-power naval standard.” Re- 
ferring to the condition of mind of the Eng- 
lish people at present as the “ storm center of 
the world’s weather,” Dr. Butler said: 


The nation which, for generations has con- 
tributed so powerfully to the world’s progress 
in all that relates to the spread of the rule of 
law, to the peaceful development of commerce 
and industry, to the advancement of letters and 
science, and to the spread of humanitarian ideas, 
appears to be possessed for the moment with the 
evil spirit of militarism. It is hard to reconcile 
the excited and exaggerated utterances of re- 
sponsible statesmen in Parliament and on the 
platform; the loud beating of drums and the 
sounding of alarms in the public press, even in 
that portion of it most given to sobriety of 
judgment; and the flocking of the populace to 


view a tawdry and highly sensational drama of 
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WRIGHT, WITH THEIR SISTER, RETURNING FROM A 
SOJOURN IN EUROPE. 


less than third-rate importance for the sake of 
its contribution to their mental obsession by hob- 
goblins and the ghosts of national enemies and 
invaders, with the temperament of a nation 
that has acclaimed the work of Howard, Wil- 
berforce, and Shaftesbury, whose public life 
was so long dominated by the lofty personality 
of William Ewart Gladstone, and whose real 
heroes to-day are the John Milton and the 
Charles Darwin, whose anniversaries are just 
now celebrated with so much sincerity and 
genuine appreciation. 


Return of While the English press is be- 
the ‘ ‘Flying coming hysterical over the Ger- 
Wright “ 
man “ scare-ship”” which is al- 
ways looked for above old Albion soil, and 
French sharpshooters are watching the 
frontier for fleets of invading Zeppelins, 
Uncle Sam is not only rejoicing jin the 
“3000 miles of inviolate ocean” that 
separate him from. the Old World, but 
is proudly welcoming back to their native 
shores the now internationally famous brother 
inventors, Wilbur and Orville Wright. 
After a sojourn of many months in Europe, 
during which they have succeeded in con- 
vincing at least three of the European gov- 
ernments of the practical utility of their 
aeroplane, these inventors return to the 
United States to find themselves recognized 
as national benefactors. ‘The flying-machine 
of the Wright brothers not only really 
“flies,” but remains in the air at the will of 
its pilot and subject to his guidance. We may 
rest assured that the United States naval and 
military establishments will fully recognize 
and take advantage of the skill and experi- 
ence demonstrated by the Wright brothers 























to the governments and royalties of the Old 
World. Early in the present month, when 
the Wrights have completed the demonstra- 
tions at Fort Myer, which are expected to 
result in the adoption of their aeroplane by 
the United States Army, a reception will be 
given in their honor, in Washington, by the 
Aero Club of America. Following this there 
will be a visit to the White House, where 
President T,aft will present them with med- 
als, provided by the Aero Club. 


* The New York Legislature at 
Pension _its recent session passed a bill pro- 
veto. viding service pensions for Civil 
War veterans. The bill was vetoed by Gov- 
ernor Hughes on constitutional grounds, but 
in the memorandum explaining his action the 
Governor set forth certain considerations of 
State policy which have a bearing on any 
proposition to grant pensions from State funds 
for service under the federal Government. 
He acknowledges the splendid services ren- 
dered by the men who wore the blue in up- 
holding and preserving the Union, but those 
who enlisted from New York went to the 
defense not only of their New York homes 
and property, but of the Union itself, the 
maintenance of which was at stake, and in the 
outcome the citizens of Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania were as much under obligation to those 
New York soldiers who did their duty as 
were the citizens of the Empire State itself. 
In short, the service was rendered to the na- 
tion and not to the State as such. There- 
fore, the rewarding of such service belongs 
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Taft back home wrestling with Congress.” 
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properly to the nation, not to the State. The 
federal Government is the only authority that 
can maintain a pension system on a basis fair 
and equitable to all citizens alike. Had the 
New York bill creating a State pension sys- 
tem been made a law, it is probable that simi- 
lar legislation would have been attempted in 
other States. It is fortunate that Governor 
Hughes was courageous and clear-headed 
enough to point out the fallacy involved in 
the proposition. 


Mir. Reesevelt’e Lnete is reason to believe that 
Pe Mr. Roosevelt is in Africa carry- 
‘ing out in a general way the pro- 
gram which was announced before he de- 
parted with his scientific associates. It is to 
be hoped, however, that no intelligent Amer- 
ican reader will for a moment suppose that 
we are having authentic reports from day to 
day of Mr. Roosevelt’s movements and ad- 
ventures. ‘There was just one thing that Mr. 
Roosevelt asked of the American press before 
his departure, and that was that he be al-- 
lowed as a private citizen to proceed with 
his African plans without being followed, 
spied upon, or reported. All newspaper men 
know that the lurid tales which have been 
daily served up,—and which have chron- 
icled with much detail the slaughtering of 
countless lions, tigers, rhinos, hippos, and 
other beasts, of both sexes and all ages,—are 
sheer inventions. Never were fakes more 
transparent or more impudent. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s hunting is far away from the shaded 
haunts of the gentlemen of the press who 
prepare these daily romances, and nobody 
knows that this is true so well as do the man- 
agers of our respected newspapers who are 
displaying these tales of shambles and gore 
under first-page headlines every morning, and 
illustrating them with unnumbered cartoons. 
Even on his later Western hunting trips Mr. 
Roosevelt had the doubtful benefit of a simi- 
lar response on the part of an enterprising 
press to a supposed public demand. We shall 
have to wait a good while before we get any 
trustworthy news about Mr. Roosevelt’s ex- 
periences in the Dark Continent. 


Mr. Straus on “Leanwhile these reports from 


the Recent Africa have doubtless been a lit- 
tle painful to many admirers of 
the former President, who do not like to 
think that their hero glories in mere slaugh- 
ter, and who like still less to think that after 
having devastated the jungle for six days in 
the week Mr. Roosevelt declines to rest upon 
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the Sabbath, but must go forth on Sunday 
morning to slaughter mother animals in the 
presence of their new-born offspring. “They 
need not worry. Mr. Roosevelt is not doing 
these things. Beginning on Sunday, May 23, 
the Rev. Dr. John Wesley Hill, of New 
York, was entering upon a several days’ pro- 
gram of speeches in his well-known Method- 
ist church in connection with the dedication 
of a window in memory of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. ‘The Hon. Oscar Straus was 
one of the speakers on the first day. Doubt- 
less it was a little hard for some of Mr. 
Straus’ hearers to put out of their minds what 
the newspapers had told them about Mr. 
Roosevelt’s exploits on the Sunday imme- 
diately preceding. We are all impressed by 
what we see in the papers, even when we 
know it must be false. Mr. Straus, who was 
a fellow member with Mr. Taft of the Roose- 
velt administration and who is about to depart 
on Mr. Taft’s mandate to serve as Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, spoke with great loyal- 
ty and deep understanding of the recent ad- 
ministration. From the many excellent 
things in Mr. Straus’ address we quote the 
following paragraph: 





The achievements of his administrations will 
not be limited by the seven years of his Presi- 
dency. The reforms he inaugurated, the moral 
forces he vitalized, the American people will not 
let slumber. The effect cannot be measured by 
the congressional acts which are on the statute 
books, but by the tendencies checked, the evils 
averted, and the far-reaching moral reconstruc- 
tion inttiated, whereby the legitimate functions 
of government were so directed as to prevent 
the use of power, whether by organized capital 
or organized labor, from being wielded against 
the general welfare in disregard of the rights, 
privileges, and opportunities of the individual 
citizen of this and the coming generations. 


Elsewhere in this number we publish a 
sketch of the career of Mr. Straus. It sets 
forth the successful life of a man who has at- 
tained many honors; but the thing that will 
most impress readers is the example Mr. 
Straus affords of a man who has given his 
best thought and service to the welfare of 
the community. 


The After repeated conferences be- 
Anthracite tween the anthracite coal opera- 
Agreement. tors and the representatives of 

the mine workers, the controversy existing 
for several months was ended on April 29 
by the signing of a joint agreement in Presi- 
dent Baer’s office in Philadelphia. This new 
agreement is to hold good for three years, 
ending on March 31, 1912. The peaceful 
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settlement of the difficulties in the anthracite 
field had been generally expected, the belief 
being that the dispute would not proceed to 
the point of an actual strike or a lockout. 
The operators, on their part, had other mat- 
ters to concern them, not the least of which 
was their uncertainty over the expected de- 
cision of the Supreme Court regarding the 
commodities clause of the Hepburn act; 
while on the other hand the miners’ union 
was not in a sufficiently strong position this 
year to push its claims with confidence. The 
fact that the present agreement will expire 
in the spring of 1912, necessitating the mak- 
ing of new arrangements just before a Presi- 
dential campaign, will, it is believed, put the 
miners in a strategic position to demand fur- 
ther concessions. 


The Terms of The new stipulations inserted in 

a Three-Year the agreement are five in num- 

‘ber, and provide for (1) the pay- 

ment of new work at rates not below those 
paid for old work of a similar kind; (2) the 
posting of union notices and the collection 
of dues on the company’s premises; (3) the 
right of appeal in the case of an employee 
discharged for being a member of a union; 
(4) the consideration of disputes at the col- 
liery by the foreman and the mine superin- 
tendent before taking them to the Concilia- 
tion Board, and (5) the issuance by the em- 
ployers of statements designating the com- 
pany’s name, the employee’s name, the col- 
liery where employed, amount of wages, and 
class of work performed. This agreement 
was signed by the operators’ committee of 
seven and by a committee of a like number 
of the miners, the latter signing, however, 
not as officers of the Mine Workers’ union, 
but simply as representatives of the mine 
workers. ‘Thus the chief point of conten- 
tion,—that of recognition of the union,— 
was again denied to the miners. ‘The of- 
ficers of the union are of opinion, however, 
that the concessions granted are distinct ad- 
vantages, tending to strengthen the union 
and making directly for the attainment later 
on of that recognition which they have long 
sought. The operators argue that there has, 
in fact, been no real concession, the pro- 
visions so termed by the miners having been 
for years favored by the operators themselves. 
However this may be, according to their own 
statement the operators “ are gratified that 
peace and quiet are assured in the anthracite 
region for the next three years,” and certain- 
ly as much may safely be said of the majority 
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of the mine workers, and also of the public, 
which is the chief party in interest. 


The “Commod- ON the first Monday in May 
ities Clause’’ came the Jong-expected decision 
interpreted. Of the United States Supreme 
Court on the “commodities clause” of the 
Hepburn railway rate act. This law, passed 
two years ago, forbade railroads from trans- 
porting any commodity in which they had a 
legal interest, direct or indirect, except tim- 
ber. ‘There is also excepted coal or other 
supplies destined for their own use. The 
ultimate purpose of the clause was to pre- 
vent injustice to independent coal miners by 
the charging of excessively high rates for 
carrying coal, which, of course, would make 
no difference to the owners of coal who also 
owned the railroad receiving the high rates, 
and to prevent the further growth toward 
monopoly that would be encouraged by the 
opportunity for the large railroad owners of 
coal to harry competitors. ‘The commodities 
clause had been declared unconstitutional by 
a Federal Circuit Court, and the Govern- 
ment’s attorneys had appealed to the Supreme 
Court. In the decision handed down on 
May 3 this tribunal gave a surprise to all 
concerned. The clause is held to be consti- 
tutional, but its provisions are interpreted in 
such a light as not to hamper the railroads in 
their present vast business of anthracite coal 
mining. The decision considers that Con- 
gress was within its powers of regulating 
commerce in enacting the clause, but holds 
that the wording of the Hepburn act does 
not prevent a railroad from carrying the coal 
mined and owned by another company in 
which the railroad has a stock interest, and, 
further, that even if the coal is owned direct- 
ly by the railroad while it is being mined, 
the clause does not prohibit its carriage if 
the railroad owner of the coal has in good 
faith sold it before it is transported. ‘The 
most important detail of the decision hinged 
on the interpretation of a “ legal interest ” 
in the coal. Congress apparently assumed 
that, if the Lehigh Valley Railroad owned a 
part or all of the stock of the Lehigh Coal 
Company the railroad had a legal interest in 
the actual coal mined by the second company. 
The Supreme Court denies this, although 
Justice Harlan dissents at this point and con- 
siders that a railroad owning a portion of the 
stock of a coal mining company does have a 
legal interest in the product of the company, 
and certainly so if it owns a majority of the 
stock of the producing concern. 
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Tieiet tee 2 te railroads are left free 

of the to transport their coal products as 

Decision. ‘before, but the Supreme Court 
has affirmed the principle that Congress has 
full power to regulate such a dual business, 
and that such regulation is not, as the rail- 
roads’ lawyers maintained, confiscation. Fur- 
thermore, Attorney-General Wickersham is 
said to have confidence that, in the licht of 
the recent decision, Congress may, if it sees 
fit, amend the Hepburn act so as to prevent 
the roads from continuing their coal-mining 
activities through the ownership of stock in 
the producing concerns. It is probable that 
this prohibition will not be made unless it is 
obvious that the railroads are using their 
grasp of the situation to the injustice of in- 
dependent producers and to the furtherance 
of their monopoly. It is undoubtedly a gain 
that the carriers should feel that this danger 
will confront them if they adopt oppressive 
measures. 


™ With the gradual betterment of 
ecetimictic, industrial conditions,—a better- 
* ment more obvious during the last 

half of May than at any time since the panic 
of nineteen months ago,—with the decision 
of the Supreme Court showing the great coal 
railroads a way out of their perplexity, and 
with the promise of fair crops for this year, 
there has come a remarkable rise in the 
price of securities on the New York market. 
‘The average price of twenty leading railroad 
stocks had risen by the middle of May to 
$126.13 per share, within measureable dis- 
tance of the highest figure of 1907, which 
was $131.95. The marvelous gain in con- 
fidence since the panic is shown by the fact 
that these same representative railroad stocks 
sold on November 21, 1907, at an average 
price of $81.41 per share. ‘The shares of in- 
dustrial companies show an even larger per- 
centage of gain over panic times. The twelve 
leading “industrials”? quoted on the Ex- 
change sold on November 15, 1907, at an 
average price of $53, as against a high price 
in that year of $96.37. By May 8 last the 
figure had risen to $91.56 per shate. In 
other words, our stock market prices have 
risen to figures very near the highest known 
to this generation. Such a rapid and com- 
plete recovery after a great panic, with world- 
wide unsettlement and industrial depression, 
is very remarkable. As we go to press signs 
are multiplying that the stock market has 
again proved itself an accurate prophet of 
industrial happenings. The General Elec- 
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tric Company says its business for this year 
will be the largest in its history; the stock of 
unused copper is apparently the smallest car- 
ried at any time in two years; the railroads 
are giving larger orders for cars and steel 
rails; the prices of steel products which broke 
so badly less than two months ago are already 
stiffening up, and the still plants are work- 
ing at more than 70 per cent. of their ca- 
pacity; railway reports show gains on gross 
earnings from 5 to 25 per cent. over the cor- 
responding months of last year, and net earn- 
ings, in many cases, of even greater better- 
ment; bank clearings throughout the country 
show a very great increase indeed ; and West- 
ern grain-raising States have had a good 
spring for plowing, and ample moisture. In 
the face of these cheering industrial pros- 
pects, money remains exceedingly cheap, with 
demand loans at less than 2 per cent. per 
annum and time loans at less than 3 per cent. 
for sixty days; so that there is the fairest 
opportunity for expansion. 


The “Flood Lhe advocates of the theory that 
of Gold’’ radically increased gold supplies 
Again. ° ° 

must lead to high prices for com- 

modities and for the common stocks of con- 
cerns owning commodities,—also to frequent 
panics and abrupt recoveries,—are pointing 
to the present industrial and financial situa- 





“ CAUGHT WITH THE GOODS.” 
From the American (New York). 
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tion as carrying out, to the letter, the pro- 
gram they have conceived. In truth, the 
figures of gold production and accumulation 
just presented by the Bureau of Statistics in 
Washington are startling enough. In the 
past twenty-five years the world has mined 
nearly $6,000,000,000 worth of gold; in the 
entire period from the discovery of America 
to 1883 the gold production of the world 
was only $7,000,000,000. Furthermore, the 
last ten years have brought $3,400,000,000 
of the precious metal,—nearly half as much 
as was mined in the 392 years from the land- 
ing of Columbus to 1883. The stock of 
gold money in the United States has in- 
creased in only ten years from $925,000,000 
to $1,613,000,000, or 75 per cent., and about 
the same rate of increase as is shown in the 
world’s total production for the last decade. 
We have 60 per cent. more gold than Ger- 
many, our nearest competitor; 70 per cent. 
more than France or Russia, and three times 
as much as the United Kingdom. 


Collector Collector Loeb, of the Port of 
Loeb’s Active New York, came into no post of 
routine and perfunctory duties. 
The New York customs revenues, amount- 
ing to $220,000,000 annually, make the 
work of organization and administration al- 
ways an extremely important part of the 
United States Treasury service, and Mr. 
Loeb’s active and able efforts for the im- 
provement of the revenue-collecting machin- 
ery was immediately stimulated and aided by 
the culmination of the investigation into the 
frauds in the sugar-weighing cases. In the 
financial settlement of this matter more than 
$2,000,000 was returned by the American 
Sugar Refining Company to the Govern- 
ment in restitution of the duties on sugar 
that had been withheld by systematic under- 
weighing through a period of ten years. The 
seven employees of the Sugar Trust directly 
operating the falsifying apparatus of weigh- 
ing have been indicted; undoubtedly more 
will later be made known as to who was ulti- 
mately responsible for the matter. Collector 
Loeb is about to advertise for bids for auto- 
matic weighing machines built on plans and 
specifications originating in the Treasury De- 
partment, the use of which will do away 
with any chance of this kind of fraud. ‘The 
new Collector has, too, promptly made effect- 
ive changes in the administrative methods 
and personnel of the Custom House, with a 
view to preventing frauds such as came to 
light in the smuggling of Paris dress goods. 
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The approaching national elec- 


Mexican ; A ° 
Pros- tion in Mexico would no doubt 


erity. ° 
per’ arouse more interest throughout 


the United States and in the rest of the 
world were it not morally certain that, bar- 
ring his death in the meantime, that emi- 
nent patriot and statesman, General Don 
Porfirio Diaz, will by overwhelming major- 
ities be again chosen chief magistrate of the 
republic, and on December 1, 1910, enter 
upon his eighth term as President. During 
the generation that Diaz has, it may be said, 
been Mexico to the rest of the world, his 
country has become a prosperous and well- 
ordered republic. In almost every respect 
Mexican reputation stands high. A very 
significant and important result of General 
Diaz’s work, particularly to Americans, is 
the consolidation and elevation of the na- 
tional credit. In this connection we call the 
attention of our readers to a careful and 
noteworthy analysis of Mexico’s financial 
system and her resources, which we publish 
this month (on page 721) from the pen of 
Mr. Charles F. Speare, who by study and 
recent travel is peculiarly well-qualified to 
speak on this subject. 


Not for many years has there 
been such an interest at home 
and abroad in a British budget 
as has been shown in the financial statement 
made by Mr. Lloyd-George, Chancellor of 
the British Exchequer, in the House of Com- 
mons on April 29. Confronted with the ne- 
cessity for meeting a deficit of $80,000,000, 
caused chiefly by the adoption of the old-age 
pension system and the demand for a greater 
navy, the British Government has _ been 
obliged to find new sources of revenue. The 
new budget is devised, Mr. Lloyd-George 
frankly admits, to throw chiefly upon the 
monied classes the burden of increased taxa- 
tion. Already almost on a war basis, the 
system of taxation in Great Britain can be 
increased or radically readjusted only with 
the greatest deliberation and care. The total 
budget for 1909, aggregating $820,000,000, 
will be met by the regular revenues plus 
higher taxes on incomes, on inheritances, and 
on real estate, stamp taxes on real-estate 
deals and stock-exchange transactions, an in- 
crease in the cost of liquor licenses, and the 
taxes on tobacco, spirits, and automobiles. 
The Chancellor’s financial statement, which 
was a very lengthy one, has been character- 
ized as “ the biggest instrument of social re- 
form ever devised.” 


The 
British 
Budget. 
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Isitq Lhe budget proposals aroused a 
p,, socialist, great deal of discussion and con- 
siderable protest against what 

are called their “ socialistic,’ “red flag” 
features. In reply to a very bitter speech 
made by Mr. Balfour, the opposition leader, 





MR. LLOYD-GEORGE AND HIS BUDGET. 


(According to the artist of the London Graphic, 
this is the way Mr. Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer, looked when he entered the 
Ifouse of Commons on April 29, with the result of 
six months’ hard labor under his arm.) 


accusing the government of driving capital 
out of the country, Premier Asquith said: 


Where will it fly to? It may traverse the 
whole civilized world, but wherever it goes it 
will find itself confronted by a finance minister 
as necessitous as Mr. Lloyd-George. It would 
not find rest in Germany, France, or the United 
States. In the last-named country they are en- 
gaged in rigging up a new tariff, and have a defi- 
cit far more formidable than anything we have 
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to face here. The truth 
is, there is not a civilized 
country in the world which 
does not find itself at this 
moment under stress of 
taking its place in the race 
of armaments, in provid- 
ing for social reform, in 
developing new resources, 
and discovering new 
means of taxation. There 
is no country in the world 
where, when all the pro- 
posals of this budget have 
been carried into law, cap- 
ital will be less exposed to 
chances of spoliation or 
insecurity than in this free- 
trade country. 


Great Britain’s finan- 
cial system, including a 
detailed statement of 
revenue and expenditure 
for the past half-century, 
will be considered in an 
early issue of this RE- 
VIEW in an article by a 
competent authority. 


























































Birth of Lt would be 
a Dutch necessary to 
Princess. 

go back a 


very long stretch of his- 
tory to find an occasion 
upon which a whole peo- 
ple anywhere in the 
world has rejoiced so 
sincerely and spon- 
taneously in the birth of 
an heir to the throne as 
the Dutch nation has 
done over the advent (on 
April 30) of little 
Princess Juliana Louisa Emma Maria Wil- 
helmina, Princess of Orange, and, unless 
the fates should later send her a brother, 
heir to the throne of the Netherlands. 
The whole country celebrated the event 
with illuminations, salutes, and _ public 
fétes, and even the rather unpopular Prince 
Consort, Henry, Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schweren, came in for a good deal of 
popular admiration. Ever since her acces- 
sion to the throne of the little kingdom (on 
November 23, 1890), Queen Wilhelmina 
has been perhaps the most beloved of all the 
monarchs of Europe. Hers, moreover, has 
been a figure around which the sympathy of 
the world has centered because of her desire 
for an heir, a desire which was shared with 
passionate anxiety by her people, but which 
upon more than one occasion seemed possible 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA, OF HOLLAND, TO WHOM A DAUGHTER, AND 


HEIRESS, HAS BEEN BORN. 


of gratification only at the price of the 
Queen’s death. If she had died without an 
heir no less a calamity than the extinction of 
the independence of the nation was feared 
by the Dutch. By the nearest line of de- 
scent the crown would pass after her to the 
Grand Duke William, of Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach. This would virtually make Hol- 
land an annex of the German Empire, a 
power which has for years looked longingly 
to the populous and prosperous little nation 
at the mouth of the Rhine, with its enormous 
wealth and possibilities in the case of war. 


Two facts that stand out clearly 
rom the rather confused labor 
situation in France are the deci- 
sion, reached on May 18, of what is known 
as the federal committee of the General Con: 


“* Syndical- 
ism”’ in 
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federation of Labor, in session at Paris, to 
call a general strike in aid of the postal em- 
ployees; and the decisive votes in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies sustaining the Clemenceau 
government in its attitude upon the “ gen- 
eral strike.” Early in the month the postal 
employees, by a large majority vote, in de- 
fiance of the Government converted their as- 
sociation into a syndicate, or labor union. The 
Attorney-General of the republic, by direc- 
tion of the cabinet, at once began proceedings 
in the Tribunal of the Seine to dissolve this 
syndicate on the ground that the law of 1884, 
—which was invoked in forming the associa- 
tion,—limits unions (with the right to strike) 
to professions and trades “ engaged in com- 
petitive industry,” not including state em- 
ployees. The C. G. T. (Confederation 
Générale du Travail), denouncing such lim- 
itation as tyrannical, openly announces its 
intention to destroy the republic if possible 
and substitute a representative government 
by trades unions. 


sie Pending the recognition of the 
Practice of right of the state employees to 
“Sabotage.” trike the General Confederation 
advocates the use of and practices itself what 
the French call “‘ sabotage’ (the word is de- 
rived from the verb “ saboter,” meaning “ to 
botch a job”). It enables a workman to 
“hit his employer without being hit himself,” 
and consists in “ spoiling the work or making 
the product of such inferior quality that it 
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cannot be sold.” It includes such practices as 
the tangling of wires by an electrical worker 
so as to render them useless, the spiking of a 
switch by a railroad employee, and like prac- 
tices. The Clemenceau government. holds 
that “syndicalism is labor unionism plus a 
political program,” and that it stands for 
“the use of violence for the purpose of in- 
timidating the legislators, which is a revolu- 
tionary act.” By the middle of last month 
the strike situation seemed to be clearing and 
the government apparently victorious. An 
important bill is now pending in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies defining the status of gov- 
ernment employees. 


Swiftly and dramatically the 
manifold forces which moved 
the Turkish drama converged 
upon the city of Constantine on the Golden 
Horn. The dénouement came on April 23, 
when the “ Constitutionalists ” from Salon- 
ika, making up the Third Army Corps (the 
Macedonians) under command of Chevket 
Pasha, took possession of Stamboul, the old 
Turkish quarter of the city. Steadily the 
Macedonian army absorbed into itself all the 
opposing forces until within forty-eight hours 
it had taken Pera, the foreign quarter, and 
the Yildiz Kiosk, including the Sultan him- 
self. Another three days saw the formal 
deposition of Abdul Hamid and the proclama- 
tion of his successor. “Tewfik Pasha, whom 
the mutiny of the week before had made 
Grand Vizier, declined to 
treat with the newcomers 


Real Revo- 
\ lution in 
Turkey. 
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as enemies, and the only 
armed resistance the Con- 


eS ee 
i, SS . ° ° 
\ gee == stitutionalists met was 


from some of the paid 
troops of the Sultan at 
one of the barracks near 
the Yildiz Kiosk, which 
finally had to be stormed. 
Considering the momen- 
tous issues involved, the 
destruction of life and 
property was remarkably 
small. Less than 500 
men were killed during 
the entire “ invasion,” no 
foreigner was _ injured, 
and the city went about 
its usual business with 
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The fate of an empire 
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THE CITY OF CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE SURROUNDING REGION. 


was decided with but 
little risk. 
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A COUNCIL OF WAR BY THE YOUNG TURK LEADERS. 

(The man in the center of the picture facing 
forward is Chevket Pasha, commanding general. 
He is talking to the Minister of War. In the mid- 
dle background is seen Major Enver Bey.) 


The story of the march of the 
“Constitutional Young ‘Turkish Constitutional 


March of the 


army army against Constantinople and 


its taking can be briefly told. Immediately 
after the triumph of the so-called ‘ counter 
revolution” on April 13, which resulted in 
the downfall and flight of the Hilmi Pasha 
cabinet, the military forces in the city, all of 
them presumably willing to support the ie- 
actionary policy of Abdul Hamid, were under 
command of Nazim Pasha, who had been 
Kiamil’s Minister of War. ‘Tewfik Pasha 
became Vizier. Members of the Committee 
of Union and Progress then in the city were 
in hiding and only 65 deputies out of the 
more than 400 could be induced to appear in 
’ the Chamber. Enver Bey, the brilliant leader 
of the first revolution, was at Berlin as mili- 
tary attaché of the Ottoman embassy. Hear- 
ing of the developments at:Constantinople he 
at once set out for Salonika. The next day 
(April 14) it was announced that the Young 
Turk Committee refused to recognize the 
new cabinet and would at once march on 
Constantinople. The Second and Third 


Army Corps, comprising the Albanians, and 
the Salonikans, and other Macedonians, those 
regiments which have been most thoroughly 
Europeanized and through which the revolt 
of last July was consummated, set out under 
command of Chevket Pasha for the capital. 


ne On April 21 they arrived at San 
Turks Take Stefano, some twenty odd miles 
Constantinople. ¢-om the streets of Constantino- 
ple, and gradually drew their lines about the 
city. They came, their commander an- 
nounced, to restore the constitution and put 
down the insurrection against the lawful gov- 
ernment which had been sanctioned by Sultan 
Abdul Hamid. With his lines centering 
about the capital the leader of the Con- 
stitutionalists entered into negotiations with 
Nazim Pasha for the surrender of the city. 
Nazim himself, a Constitutionalist and dis- 
ciplinarian, refused to regard the investing 
troops as enemies, and at once agreed to pun- 
ish the mutineers and to co-operate with 
Chevket in restoring the constitution and re- 
establishing the authority of the officers. 
Many troops in the city deserted and went 
over to the winning side. Some 10,000, how- 
ever, corrupted, it is now known, by Abdul 
Hamid’s gold, “ remained faithful” to the 
Sultan, and it was against these troops in two 
barracks and at the Yildiz Kiosk that the only 
active operations had to be taken. ‘The pai- 
ace itself was subdued by artillery fire. Early 
on the morning of April 24 the Macedonian 
troops, 20,000 strong, advanced with no oppo- 
sition into the streets of the capital. It was 
early on Sunday morning, April 25, that the 
garrison of Yildiz Kiosk marched out in sur- 
render to the Constitutional forces. 
Downfall - : 
ae ae could be no security or peace in 
* the empire while Abdul Hamid 
remained on the throne. His complicity in 
the revolt was proven beyond a doubt. The 
troops at the Yildiz openly declared they had 
received his gold. Enver Bey voiced the uni- 
versal opinion of the Macedonian troops 
when he declared that Abdul Hamid must 
go. “ To leave him on the throne would be 
the death of the country. We shall spare his 
life, but not his sovereignty.” According to 
Mussulman custom, however, his deposition 
had to await certain solemn formalities. 
Without the proclamation of the fetwa (or 
decree) of the Sheik ul Islam, religious and 
juristic head of the Moslem Church, no 
Turkish monarch can be deposed or his au- 


It had become evident that there 
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thority legally disobeyed. While this decree 
was being secured Abdul Hamid was closely 
guarded. He was found, the accounts say, 
after a general stampede of his favorites from 
the palace, cowering in an inner room of the 
harem. Marched into the throne-room, he 
was there confronted by six representatives 
of the army and the parliament. To his fear- 
fully and tearfully repeated question as to 
what was to be his fate no reply was vouch- 
safed further than that his deposition had 
been agreed upon and that he must, mean- 
while, remain a prisoner. 


It took twenty-four hours to im- 
prison the mutineers and gather 
into the courtyard of the military 
barracks all the officials, wives, and domestics 
of the fallen monarch. On Monday, April 
26, the fetwa embodying the bill of indict- 
ment against Abdul Hamid was read. It was 
inscribed in the handwriting of the Sheik 
ul Islam, Syed Mahomed Zia-ed-Din. Its 
quaint phraseology sets forth, under a series 
of suppositions and suggestions, the high 
crimes and misdemeanors of a hypothetical 
“Imam (or religious chief) of the Moslems,” 


Deposing 
a Turkish 
Sultan, 
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and is, in brief, the verdict of the Turkish 
people upon Abdul Hamid: 


Question—(1) If Zeid, an Imam of the Mos- 
lems, removes and causes to be removed from a 
book of the Sheriat certain questions of the law 
of the Sheriat, and prevents the circulation of 
the aforesaid book and causes it to be burned 
and destroyed by fire; (2) And if he expends 
wrongfully public treasure, but makes economies 
contrary to the dispositions of the Sheriat; (3) 
And if, after slaying and imprisoning the per- 
sons of his subjects without legal cause, and 
after having exiled them and committed other 
acts of injustice, he swears and takes an engage- 
ment to return to the way of peace, but never- 
theless perjures himself; (4) And if he wilfully 
provokes troubles of a nature to throw all Mos- 
lem affairs into confusion; (5) And if he causes 
bloodshed, and the Moslems succeed in destroy- 
ing the despotism of the said Zeid, and from 
many regions of Islam come tidings that they 
consider him dispossessed of the throne, and it 
be proved that his existence as Imam is harm- 
ful, while the country will gain peace and con- 
cord by his deposition; (6) And if, in conse- 
quence, those in whose hands is the power to 
bind and to loose and those who administer pub- 
lic affairs consider it preferable to propose that 
the said Zeid abdicate the throne and the Khali- 
fat, or if they decide to dethrone him; 

May they put into practice one of these two 
alternatives? 


Answer—Olur. (It is permitted.) 


MACEDONIAN SOLDIERS ENTERING CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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This decree, read to the trembling 
Punishing His monarch, being de jure and de 


And 


Followers. facto a decree of deposition, Ab- 


dul Hamid was promptly sent off under a 
guard with eleven of his wives and a sufh- 
cient retinue for his comfort to Salonika. 
Swift justice was meted out to the chief 
mutineers, who, in his service, had opposed 
the Macedonian army, fifty or more being 
hanged. Abdul Hamid’s favorite son, Prince 
Burhan-ed-Din, was arrested and imprisoned 
in Constantinople. A large proportion of 
the Sultan’s treasure, aggregating more than 
$8,000,000, was seized, and will be devoted 
to paying the Constitutional soldiers. The 
balance of the fallen ruler’s fortune, it is be- 
lieved, is in the form of stocks and bonds de- 
posited in various British, German, and 
American banks. 


aie Within an hour after Abdul 
Cabinet and Hamid’s deposition, the two 
‘houses of the Turkish Parlia- 

ment, meeting as a National Assembly, unani- 
mously approved the decree of deposition 
prepared by the Sheik ul Islam and chose 





WHO 


NEW SULTAN, 
WILL REIGN AS MEHMED V. 


MOHAMMED RESHAD, THE 


Mohammed Reshad Effendi, brother of Ab- 
dul Hamid, to be Sultan. ‘Twefik Pasha, a 


soldier rather than a statesman, at once set 
about forming a new ministry. He succeeded 
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only partially, however, and the Young Turk 
Committee finally, with the approval of the 
new Sultan, chose Hilmi Pasha to again as- 
sume the post of Grand Vizier. A new 
Sheik ul Islam also was appointed to succeed 
Zia-ed-Din. Mollah Sahib, the new head of 
the Moslem Church, is a distinguished theo- 
logian who has suffered considerably on ac- 
count of his liberal views. 


There will always, it is probable, 
be some disagreement as to the 
extent to which Abdul Hamid, 
the deposed Sultan, was personally respon- 
sible for the execrable régime he has always 
been held to represent. There are not want- 
ing witnesses to his sincerity, his religious 
devotion, and his intelligent patriotism. ‘The 
general verdict, however, of the student and 
of history itself cannot fail to lay up a heavy 
score against Abdul Hamid for the cruelty 
and savagery of his personal rule. His was 
undoubtedly the guilt for the Armenian mas- 
sacres and the devastating, exterminating 
wars in Macedonia. A European diplomat 
who, from a residence of more than a gen- 
eration in the Turkish capital, knew Abdul 
Hamid well, says of him in a trenchant ar- 
ticle in a recent number of the Fortnightly 
Review: 


Character 
0, 
Abdul Hamid. 


Fear was the master instinct of his being, and 
his reign was bloodier, more systematically 
cruel, more withering to human happiness than 
that of most despots who have been actuated 
by natural ruthlessness and the violence of ani- 
mal brutality. 


Of his native shrewdness and diplomatic 
finesse there can be no doubt. For thirty 
years he held combined Europe at bay, all in 
the name of patriotism. 

sa That he was the greatest enemy 
indictment of his country in all history, how- 

. ‘ ever, and that he fully deserved 
the retributive justice which has been meted 
out to him, is dramatically set forth in an 
“open letter” which appeared in the Cour- 
rier d’Orient, of Constantinople, two days 
before the Macedonian soldiers entered the 
capital. ‘This indictment is so strong and 
complete in its details that we give the full 
text of it here: 

SrrE: You ascended the glorious throne of 
Osman thirty-three years ago after the sad fail- 
ures of your predecessors. The country counted 
upon you, upon your devotion, upon your sol- 
emn promises which you had made openly in 


your imperial proclamation. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all our hopes, we 
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have had nothing but deception upon decep- 
tion. The reign of your Majesty will be noted 
in the annals of our country as one of the sad- 
dest it has known. It is you who have signed 
virtually all the treaties which have proved dis- 
astrous for our country. Is it necessary to 
enumerate them? 

The Russo-Turkish war, so badly conducted 
by your incompetent staff, lost us all Bulgaria, 
Eastern Rumelia, Nisch, and Vrania, certain 
districts which now belong to Montenegro, the 
fair provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, Thes- 
saly, and a part of Epirus, the provinces of Kars, 
Batoum, and Ardakhan, and the district of Kho- 
tour. It was also one of the results of that war 
that we lost our rights of suzerainty over Ser- 
via, Roumania, and Montenegro. It will take us 
seventy-five years yet to get free from our war 
debt to Russia. 

In 1876 it would have been very easy for you 
to have peacefully solved the Balkan problem 
by establishing a small, quasi-autonomous prov- 
ince between the Balkan states and the Danube, 
but the fatuous character of your policies and 
the discontent of the great powers of Europe 
have resulted in the existence at our very gates 
of a state [Bulgaria] which has been enabled to 
hold up its head in defiance before that mighty 
power which crushed the eastern Roman em- 
pire and carried its standards to the very walls 
of Vienna. 

Thanks to the constant and increasing en- 
feeblement of our forces we have seen the most 
highly privileged of our provinces, Egypt, under 
the military occupation of the stranger. Tunis 
has slipped away from us, as well as Cyprus and 
the hinterland of Aden, and Crete is menaced 
from every side. 

But these losses are nothing in comparison 
with the moral degradation which you have per- 
mitted to grow from year to year and which is 
indeed the most distinctive and significant char- 
acteristic of the present deplorable events. The 
system of spying has so corrupted the soul and 
abased the moral standard of the nation that 
all our life and energy is threatened with an- 
nihilation. The Turkish people, condemned to 
ignorance and deprived by your system of ab- 
solutism for the past quarter of a century of 
every means of enlightening itself, has been in 
danger of becoming nothing more than a nation 
of slaves. 

With no system of agriculture, with no com- 
merce, with no industry, there was left to them 
nothing but to revolt or to commit national sui- 
cide. They chose to revolt without violently de- 
stroying all national institutions, in the hope that 
you would comprehend their rights and their 
aspirations. But they have been once more de- 
ceived, and if the gallant army of liberation 
from Macedonia had not come to their aid there 
would have been for them no future. 

Such, sire, is the balance sheet of your reign. 
It is for you to sum up all the losses and all the 
disgraces. 

We hope that you will be convinced without 
further delay of your Majesty’s total incapacity 
to direct the destinies of the Turkish people. 
Sire, the entire nation awaits for that solemn 
hour when you will atone by all that is within 
your power for a past for which you alone are 
Tesponsible. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 








ABDUL HAMID II., THE DEPOSED TURKISH SULTAN. 


(An unusual portrait, but regarded as a good like- 
ness of Abdul Hamid in his prime.) 


Perhaps the most significant and 
damning evidence of Abdul 
Hamid’s part in the counter-rev- 
olution of April 13 at Constantinople is the 
fact, which has just come to light, that the 
outbreak in Adana, which was the precursor 
of so much blood and massacre through all 
Asia Minor, began on the morning of April 
14. It is reported, also, that on that day the 
Vali, or governor of the province, boasted 
that Abdul Hamid had re-established himself 
in absolute power in Constantinople and that 
no effort would be made by the troops to 
stop the burning, plundering, and killing. 
Until the severe censorship of the authorities 
is raised we cannot know what actually hap- 
pened nor the exact conditions at the pres- 
ent time in that troubled region about Alex- 
andretta. It seems certain, however, accord- 
ing to reliable reports, that between 15,000 
and 20,000 lives and a vast amount of prop- 
erty represents the loss sustained. 


The Massa- 
cres in 
Asia Minor. 


incisal The Armenians, of course, suf- 
Justice and fered the most. It is always 

elef- “Kill the Armenians!” during 
times of riot in Turkey, as it is “ Kill the 
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The first Christian in a Turk- 
ish Cabinet, Gabriel Nurendsun- 
gian Effendi (Armenian), at pres- 
ent Minister of Public Works and 
Commerce. 


deposing Abdul 


The Sheik ul Islam. The Mo- 
hammedan Pope, 
Zia-ed-Din, who signed the Fetwa 
Hamid. 
signed late in April. 


Ahmed Riza, the typical Young 
Syed Mohammed ‘Turk. The editor of the Mech- 
veret, organ of the propaganda, 
and former president of the first 
Turkish Parliament. 


He re- 


THE BREADTH AND TOLERANCE OF THE NEW REGIME IN TURKEY IS SHOWN BY ITS LEADERS. 


Jews!” during similar periods in Russia. 
The Armenians have been accused, whether 
justly or not, of conspiring against the Con- 
stantinople government upon many different 
occasions. Whether the animosity of the 
Moslem to the Armenian is due to religious 
fanaticism or, as has been maintained by 
some political students, it is due to intrigue 
instigated by the Russian Government, 
which regards the Armenians as an obstacle 
to Russia’s southward march, statistics show 
that since 1850 more than 135,000 Armeni- 
ans have been massacred in Turkish posses- 
sions. ‘Two American missionaries lost their 
lives in these latest disorders, which the Con- 
stitutional government at Constantinople 
seems sincerely desirous of ending. A spe- 
cial commission and part of an army corps of 
troops have been dispatched to Adana, the 
Turkish Parliament has appropriated $150,- 
ooo for the relief of the sufferers, and the 
governor of the province will, it is an- 
nounced, be court-martialed. Warships of a 
number of the European powers, as well as 
two American cruisers, have been sent to the 
scene of the disorders. 


Mehmed y,, Lhe new Sultan, Mohammed 
the Reshad Effendi, who ascends the 

New Sultan. ° “ ; 
throne after an imprisonment in 

a palace for thirty years, is in his sixty-fifth 


year, and the third son of Sultan Abdul 
Medjid. His eldest brother reigned as Mu- 
rad V., but was deposed in August, 1876, on 
the ground of insanity, being succeeded by 
Abdul Hamid II. Reshad will reign as 
Mehmed V. Mehmed is short for Moham- 
med, it being considered inappropriate to 
adopt the Prophet’s precise name. The new 
Padishah, according to a description of his 
person, which is no doubt authentic, is tall 
and well-proportioned, but inclined to stoop. 
His features are regular, but he has a hooked 
nose like that of Abdul Hamid. His man- 
ners are very gracious and easy, and he is ex- 
ceedingly generous and kind. He is not at 
all fanatical, but is sincerely religious. His 
two wives are well-educated and they dress 
in the French fashion. Reshad is a man of 
excellent intentions but rather weak will, 
who has passed the greater part of his. life 
under duress, surrounded, however, by the 
enervating influences of idleness, luxury, and 
the harem. 


His Reshad has, notwithstanding 
Character and his long imprisonment, kept 
‘himself in touch with the pro- 
gressive movements of the time and _ sees 
nothing, he declares, incompatible between 
political freedom and the sacred law of the 
Mohammedans. According to an interview 
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Hilmi Pasha, Grand Vizier under 
the new régime. 
THE YOUNG TURK PREMIER AND THE 


he had after his proclamation as Sultan with 
the Constantinople correspondent of the 
London Daily Chronicle, the new Sultan in- 
sists that he is “on the European side of the 
line that divides his empire.” Tell the 
world, he said, 


I am pleased to become the first constitutional 
sovereign of Turkey. Doubtless my successor 
will improve upon me, but you may rely upon 
my doing my best. I also have suffered oppres- 
sion, and can, therefore, enter into the feelings 
of my fellow sufferers. . I have ever 
been a convinced and ardent supporter of the 
cause of enlightenment, liberty, and progress. 

. . From my earliest years, while faithful 
to the precepts and teachings of the Koran, I 
have been an advocate of a constitutional char- 
ter and parliamentary institutions. I am a firm 
supporter of the policy of Young Turkey, and 
with the full enjoyment of political freedom I 
see nothing incompatible with Mohammedan 
sacred law. 


The formal accession to the throne took 
place May 10, when the consecration of 
Mehmed V. by the ‘Ceremony of the 
Sword” was performed, this ceremony tak- 
ing the place of the coronation in western 
nations. ‘The sword ceremony is always cel- 
ebrated in the Mosque of Ayoub (Job), the 
most exquisite of Turkish temples, commem- 
orating the Prophet’s comrade Ayoub, who 
fell under the walls of Constantinople when 
it was first besieged by the Saracens in the 
seventh century. In this mosque is preserved 
the sword of Othman, or Osman, the foun- 
der of the dynasty, and it is by the investi- 


Major Enver Bey, the “hero of 
the Constitutional Campaign.” 


Chevket 
chief of the new Turkish army. 


Pasha, commander-in- 


‘ 


BACKBONE OF THE “ REFORM” ARMY. 


ture of the Sultan with this time-honored 
weapon that he formally assumes his title 
and office as monarch. Mehmed V. has now 
been officially recognized by President Taft 
and most of the rulers of Europe. 


Some Lhe peaceful Turkish revolution 
Turkish has not been marked by any 
‘number of great leaders, al- 

though a few of the moving spirits have un- 
doubtedly made for themselves places in the 
history not only of their own country but as 
well in the story of the development of mod- 
ern Europe. Neither the outgoing nor in- 
coming monarch can be called a leader. In- 
deed, there was no inspiring force in the old 
régime to enthuse any one man to stand at 
its head. Among the Young Turks,—or 
Constitutionalists, as they are now generally 
called,—the honors belong to Mahmud 
Chevket Pasha, commander-in-chief of the 
Third Army Corps (Macedonians from Sa- 
lonika) and head of the Constitutional 
troops in their march on Constantinople, 
who declined the viziership and dictatorial 
authority because, he declared, the army was 
the servant, not the master of the people; 
Major Enver Bey, the idol of the Turkish 
soldiers and the real hero of the revolution 
of July last, which resulted in the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution ; Ahmed Riza, editor 
of the Mechveret, who conducted the Young 
Turk propaganda for years from Paris and 
who afterwards became one of the most 
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prominent members of the Committee of 
Union and Progress and president of the 
first parliament; and Niazi Bey, the beloved 
disciplinarian of the European corps of the 
army. Not so distinct in the outlines of their 
patriotism, but noteworthy for the part they 
played in the revolution, were Kiamil Pasha, 
the aged first Grand Vizier under the new 
régime; Hilmi Pasha, who succeeded him, 
was deposed by the reactionary overturn in 
the middle of April and is now again Prem- 
ier; Tewfik Pasha, minister of war under 
Abdul Hamid’s government; and Gabriel 
Nurendsungian Effendi, the first Christian 
to become a member of a Turkish minis- 
try, who now holds the portfolio of Public 
Works and Commerce. It is impossible to 


withhold admiration from the courageous 
and progressive head of the Mohammedan 
church, the Sheik ul Islam (Syed Mahomed 
Zia-ed-Din), who was in the forefront of 
the revolutionary movement and who so ably 
seconded all the efforts of the Young Turk 
Committee. 


The new Sheik is also a man 














THE MIESSAGE FROM AFAR, 

THE ACHILLES OF CorRFU (the statue set up a 
year or so ago by Kaiser Wilhelm, of Germany, on the 
island which is almost within sight of the Turkish 
land): “‘ Alas, poor Abdul Hamid, how gladly would 
I have aided you. But unfortunately in these days 
even demigods and heroes can fight constitutions 
only in a constitutional way.” 

From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
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of eminence and character, and has_pro- 
claimed himself fully in sympathy with the 
progressive views of the new leaders. 


If the Young Turks’ campaign 
to Europeanize the empire has 
actually reached the stage of 
making the Turk fit to remain on the Euro- 
pean side of the Bosphorus it has wrought a 
radical, far-reaching change in his nature. 
Ninety per cent. of the subjects of the Sultan 
are Moslems under the religion and govern- 
ment of Mohammed, which is the religion 
and dominion of the sword. The whole his- 
tory of the race has been that of warriors 
who have maintained their hold upon con- 
quered provinces by the strength of their mil- 
itary arm alone. For six centuries the thirty- 
four descendants of Othman have ruled a 
race of fighters and have never administered 
any province except in the interest of tribute. 
For six centuries before the time of Othman 
the Turk was a nomadic warrior whose ex- 
ploits in Asia made him the terror of all the 
eastern world that dwelt in cities. The re- 
ligion of Mohammed itself has been spread 
only by the sword. 


Is Turkish 
Character 
Changing ? 


When the ferocious Turks de- 
scended on western Asia they 
carried everything before them, 
and by the thirteenth century they were mas- 
ters of Asia Minor, or Anatolia, as the 
Turks now call it, and were beginning to 
cast their eyes over the lands beyond the Bos- 
phorus in Europe. In the early fourteenth 
century they crossed to European soil. In 
1453, to the horror of all Christendom, they 
took Constantinople, the old city of the 
Byzantine Roman Empire, and thus secured 
a solid foothold on the continent which no 
single European nation or combination of 
powers has ever been able to shake. Before 
the year 1500 they had conquered all the Bal- 
kan peninsula and it was only the warlike 
temper of the Huns, so like them in many 
ways, that kept them from ravaging western 
Europe. Their armies conquered Mace- 
donia, Servia, Bulgaria, part of what is now 
Russia, Roumania, Montenegro, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Greece in Europe, advanc- 
ing to the walls of Vienna, from which they 
were only hurled back by the valor of the 
Polish King, John Sobieski. They held 
sway in Asia to the boundaries of Persia, 
while to the southward their rule extended 
into Africa, subjecting Egypt, Tripoli, 
Tunis, and Algiers. 


A Glance 
Back at 
History. 
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THE DOLMA-BATSCHE PALACE ON THE BOSPHORUS, WHERE THE NEW SULTAN WILL LIVE. 


Tae The decay of Turkish power be- 
Decline of gan with the rise of Russia to a 
the Turks. ° . ° . 

dominating influence in European 
councils. Up to the beginning of the past 
century, however, the Turk was a great 
force in European councils. In 1821 Greece 
became independent and seven years later 
Russia severely defeated the Moslem armies, 
and the real partition of Turkey had begun. 
After the war of 1878, when the victorious 
Russian armies were within a day’s march 
of Constantinople, the Berlin Treaty, re- 
placing the agreement of San Stefano and 
representing the compromise brought about 
by the jealousies and fears of combined Eu- 
rope, stripped the Turk of a vast section of 
his European possessions, set up the inde- 
pendent kingdoms of Roumania, Servia, and 
Montenegro, extended the Greek boundary 
into Turkish lands, gave Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina to Austria for administration, 
transferred valuable Turkish territory to 
Russia, and turned over to Great Britain 
some of the islands in the Mediterranean 
which had formerly owed allegiance to the 
Porte. For thirty years the misrule of the 
despot Abdul Hamid in that section known 
as Macedonia (the three vilayets of Kossovo, 
Monastir, and Salonika) was the sharpest 
thorn in the side of European diplomacy, 
while the Armenian massacres of 1895 and 
1896 aroused the horror of the entire world. 


The Since the Treaty of Berlin the 
Moslem Empire fate of Turkey has been the 
mee 1" great unsolved and apparently 
insoluble question before the European great 


powers, and the shift and play of continental 
weltpolitik has been responsible for much of 
the misrule of the Hamidian régime. Last 
autumn, as the readers of this Review will 
remember, Bulgaria suddenly declared her 
independence of Turkish suzerainty and 
Austria-Hungary formally annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. ‘These events, following 
rapidly as they did upon the peaceful revolu- 
tion of the summer before in Turkey, result- 
ing in the promulgation of a constitution for 
the empire, set the continental chancelleries 
by the ears and involved all Europe in a 
diplomatic contest which threatened at one 
time an armed encounter. The new Turkey, 
under the Constitutional régime, emerges 
from the political turmoil of the past year 
with a European area equal to that of the 
State of Missouri and an empire in Asia still 
of vast extent, but in the most chaotic and 
unstable of political and social conditions. 


European. Of the forces and impulses 
(zine which brought about the consti- 
“tutional triumph among the 


Turks we as yet know but little. The 
spread of education and contact with the rest 
of Europe and the penetration of modern in- 
dustrial and economic methods, of course, 
have had great weight. Much influence 
must be ascribed to the progress westward, 
from Japan through Asia, of the constitu- 
tional idea, which has all but triumphed in 
Persia and is yet troubling China and stir- 
ring British India. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant fact in the entire ferment through- 
out Turkey during the past generation has 
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been the emergence of the idea of an Otto- 
man citizenship, which has apparently al- 
ready permeated every nationality of that 
polyglot land of many creeds. Ever since 
the Turk entered Europe his dominions have 
been governed by the law of the conqueror 
over conquered provinces. Such administra- 
tive theory as obtained was based on religious 
creed rather than on any one nationality or 
any number of different nationalities. 


The chief result of the campaign 
carried on by the Young Turks 
since 1878 to Europeanize Tur- 
key has been the gradual conscious growth 
of an Ottoman people irrespective of original 
race or of difference of creed. The army that 
took Constantinople in April presented the 
unusual spectacle of Moslem and Christian, 
Greek, Albanian, Bulgarian, and Turk 
marching side by side in a common cause and 
camping in the same tents without quarrel- 
ing. Such leaders as Chevket Pasha, Enver 
Bey, Ahmed Riza, and others are perform- 
ing wonders in reconciling the Sheriat, or re- 
ligious law of Moslem, with the modern Eu- 
ropean codes and raising economic and so- 
cial interests to a level with Moslem re- 
ligious zeal and Oriental military caste. They 
have already admitted a Greek and an Ar- 
menian, both Christians, to the cabinet, for 
the first time in the history of Turkey. In 
the parliament party lines freely cut across 
the lines of race and religious cleavage, and 
the utterances of the Young Turk leaders all 
repudiate any intention of exalting the Mos- 
lem at the expense of any of the various 
“ Giaour ” peoples under Turkish rule. The 
new empire, we are promised, will take stock 
of social, economic, and political forces as 
well as of religious and racial ones in its 
national life. 


An 
Ottoman 
“‘Citizenship."" 


nee With the accession of Sultan 
of the Mehmed V., Turkey stands on 
Future ? 


the threshold of a new era. 
Whether or not the Young Turks will be 
able to organize and consolidate the entire 
Ottoman Empire on a constitutional basis 
will depend not only on the way they have 
met the test of an effective self-restrained mil- 
itary organization, but upon whether they 
will successfully meet the more difficult test 
of statesmanship required by the new order 
of things. Mr. Oscar Straus (a sketch of 
whose career and achievements appears on 
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page 685 this month), whose appointment 
for the third time to represent us at Con- 
stantinople was on May 12 sent to the Sen- 
ate and accepted by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, sees much promise in the future for a 
rejuvenated Turkey. He believes that re- 
cent developments in that empire are making 
it necessary for us Americans particularly to 
recast our ideas regarding the ability of the 
Turkish people to maintain real constitu- 
tional government. 


Nothing is perhaps more dra- 
matically illustrative of the 
change that has come over the 
government and political life of Turkey than 
the offer, made by the new Constitutional 
régime to the Jews of the world, to turn over 
to them for the establishment of their new 
Zion that vast region known as Mesopotamia. 
For years the Jewish organizations of the 
world, under the leadership of Israel Zang- 
will and the late Baron de Hirsch, tried, but 
vainly, to get permission from Abdul Hamid 
to found in Palestine colonies of Jews which 
should, by absorbing the Hebrew popula- 
tions of Russia, Roumania, Austria-Hungary, 
and the rest of the world generally, virtually 
solve the entire Jewish question. ‘The an- 
nouncement, at the convention of the Jew- 
ish Territorial Organization in session last 
month in London, of the offer of the Con- 
stantinople government, has been received by 
Hebrews all over the world, particularly in 
this country, with great satisfaction. It is 
estimated that the region in question would 
support six million or more of the eight or 
ten million Jewish population of the globe. 
The enterprise would have the financial re- 
sources of more than $100,000,000 and the 
active support of the Jewish Territorial As- 
sociation, the Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion, the Jewish German Relief Society, the 
French Alliance of Jews, and the organiza- 
tion of the Zionist movement itself. The 
Jewish Colonization Association has com- 
mand, it will be remembered, of a fund of 
nearly $45,000,000 left it by the late Baron 
de Hirsch. Whether or not the Jewish peo- 
ple of western lands could be induced to emi- 
grate to a rejuvenated Palestine is an open 
question. To most American Hebrews the 
United States is, beyond any doubt, the 
Promised Land. Mesopotamia is no doubt 
to be the home, not of American, but of 
Eastern European Jews. 


/s Mesopotamia 
to Be the 
New Zion? 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From April 21 to May 19, 1909.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


April 21.—In the Senate, the reading of the 
Tariff bill paragraphs is begun; Mr. Cummins 
(Rep., Ia.) presents and discusses his income- 
tax provision. 


April 22.—In the Senate, Mr. Dolliver (Rep., 
la.) and Mr. Nelson (Rep., Minn. ) attack the 

lariff bill on the ground that it is not down- 
ie revision; the “bill is defended by Mr. Al- 
drich (Rep., R. I.)....The House considers the 
conference report on the Census bill. 


April 23.—In the Senate, the first reading of 
the Tariff bill for consideration of committee 
amendments is completed. 


April 26—In the Senate, Mr. Bailey (Dem., 
Tex.) speaks in favor of his income-tax amend- 
ment to the Tariff bill. 


April 27-28.—In the Senate, the Tariff bill is 
discussed by Mr. Scott (Rep., W. Va.), Mr. 
Gore (Dem., Okla.), Mr. Simmons (Dem., N. 
C.), and Mr. Brown (Rep., Neb.). 


April 29.—In the Senate, Mr. Rayner (Dem., 
Md.) denounces the protective system; Mr. Nel- 
son (Rep., Minn.) urges that lumber be placed 
on the free list. 


April 30—In the Senate, Mr. McCumber 
(Rep., N. D.) makes a speech favoring free 
lumber; Mr. Aldrich (Rep., R. I.) reports from 
the committee on finance additional amendments 
to = Tariff bill. 


May 3.—In the Senate, Mr. Piles (Rep., 
Wash. ) ends the Dingley rates on lumber 
and Mr. Borah (Rep., Idaho) advocates an in- 
come tax. 

May 4—In the Senate, Mr. Dolliver (Rep., 
Iowa) attacks the textile schedules in the Tariff 
bill. 

May 5.—The Senate Finance Committee is 
sustained in, its position on the Tariff bill, on 
a test vote, by 41 to 34. 

May 6.—In the Senate, Mr. Cummins (Rep., 
Iowa) advocates lower duties on iron and steel. 

May 7-8.—The Senate fixes the duty on lead 
contained in lead ore at 1% cents per pound, 
the rate of the Dingley law and the Payne bill; 
Mr. Clapp (Rep., Minn.) speaks in favor of 
lower duties, and Mr. Owen (Dem., Okla.) ad- 
vocates an income tax. 

May 10.—A special message is received from 
President Taft recommending amendment of 
the Foraker act under which Porto Rico is gov- 
erned....The Senate, by a vote of 44 to 35, up- 
holds the recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee declining to reduce the duty on pig lead. 
....In the House, Mr. Payne (Rep., N. Y.) re- 
ports the Philippine Tariff bill from the Ways 
and Means Committee with amendments. 

May 11.—In the Senate, Mr. Depew (Rep., 
N. Y.) introduces a bill for the relief of the 





GOV. FRANK B. WEEKS, OF CONNECTICUT. 
(Successor to Governor Lilley, who died on April 21.) 


civil government of Porto Rico in the manner 
suggested in President Taft’s message. 

May 13.—The Senate, by a vote of 61 to 24, 
adopts the Finance Committee’s recommendation 
that a duty of 25 cents per ton be placed on 
iron ore....The House considers the Philippine 
Tariff bill. 


May 14.—The Senate, by a vote of 35 to 42, 
— an amendment to the Tariff bill offered 
by Mr. Cummins (Rep., Iowa) to lower the duty 
on round iron. 

May 15.—In the Senate, on motion of Mr. 
Aldrich (Rep., R. I.), duties on several classes 
of wire goods contained in the steel schedule of 
the Tariff bill are lowered. 

May 17.—The House adopts a resolution ask- 
ing the Attorney-General for information as to 
the absorption of the Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Company by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

May 18.—In the Senate, the amendment to the 
Tariff bill introduced by Mr. Stone (Dem., Mo.) 
to restore the Dingley rates on razors is de- 
feated by a vote of 43 to 36. 

May 19.—In the Senate, Mr. Clay (Dem., Ga.) 
attacks the Sugar Trust. 
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POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


April 21.—President Taft asks the Attorney- 
General to investigate the complaint that certain 
Western railroads are discriminating against 
Salt Lake City, Ogden, and other intermountain 
cities in the matter of freight rates. 

April -23—Governor Willson, of Kentucky, 
pardons ex-Governor W. S. Taylor and five oth- 
ers indicted in connection with the murder of 
William Goebel in 1900. 

April 29—The New York Legislature pro- 
vides for the appointment of commissions to 
inquire into the question of extending the juris- 
diction of the Public Service Commissions to in- 
clude telephone and telegraph companies and 
into the question of direct nominations; the 
equal pay bill for school teachers in New York 
City passes the Assembly and goes to the 
Mayor; under an emergency message from Gov- 
ernor Hughes the Senate and the Assembly 
pass the bill providing for a graduated registra- 
tion fee for automobiles....A settlement is ap- 
proved between the American Sugar Refining 
Company and the Government on the latter’s 
claims for fraudulent weighing of sugar. 

April 30—The New York Legislature ad- 
journs. 

May 3—The United States Supreme Court, 
in deciding the commodities clause of the rate 
law, sustains the Government’s contention that 
the clause is constitutional, but holds that a car- 
rier may own stock in a producing company and 
at the same time may transport the products of 
that company. 

May 4.—The court of inquiry appointed to de- 





termine which of the negro soldiers discharged | 


as a result of the Brownsville shooting trouble 
are qualified for re-enlistment begins its sessions 
at Washington. 

May 6.—President Taft nominates Judge Wil- 
liam M. Lanning, of Trenton, N. J., to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Third 
Judicial Circuit. 

May 7.—Rear-Admiral William P. Potter is 
appointed chief of the Bureau of Navigation of 
the Navy Department to succeed Rear-Admiral 
John E. Pillsbury, retired....Indictments are 
returned against seven employees of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company, charging com- 
plicity in the weighing frauds against the Gov- 
ernment; the men are dismissed from the em- 
ploy of the company. 

May 8—President Taft nominates Thomas J. 
Akins for postmaster of St. Louis. 

May 10.—President Taft appoints Henry 
Groves Connor (Dem.) United States Judge 
for the eastern district of North Carolina.... 
Collector Loeb, of the Port of New York, dis- 
misses five men from the customs service fol- 
lowing an investigation in weighing frauds. 

May 14.—President Taft creates a board to 
supervise purchases of supplies for the Govern- 
ment.... Mayor McClellan, of New York, vetoes 
the teachers’ equal pay bill, but announces that 
he will appoint a commission to investigate the 
question of salaries. 

May 15.—Colorado Springs, Colo., adopts the 
commission form of government under a char- 
ter which provides the recall, initiative, and ref- 
erendum....The Philippine legislature elects 
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Benito Legarda and Manuel Quezon delegates 
to Congress....President Taft, in a letter to 
Governor Stubbs, of Kansas, declares that he 
will not permit himself to be used by any faction 
for the promotion of its political fortunes. 

May 18.—President Taft nominates William 
Williams for Commissioner of Immigration at 
the Port of New York, William S. Washburn 
for Civil Service Commissioner, and Walter E. 
Clark for Governor of Alaska....The Interstate 
Commerce Commission rules that negro passen- 
gers paying the same fare as white passengers 
cannot be legally discriminated against in the 
way of accommodations....Attorney-General 
Wickersham stops the investigation of the town 
lot fraud cases at Muskogee, Okla., upon receipt 
of charges affecting the official conduct of the 
federal prosecutors. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


April 21.—The Young Turks organize an army 
to suppress the rebellion in northern Macedonia. 
....Premier Asquith introduces the Welsh dis- 
establishment bill in the British House of Com- 
mons. 

April 24.—The garrison of Constantinople is 
surrendered to the Macedonian troops; good 
order is established in the city; the Sultan is 
held virtually a prisoner in the Yildiz Kiosk. 

April 27—Abdul Hamid II. is deposed and 
his brother, Reshad Effendi, who will be known 
as Mehmed V., is proclaimed Sultan of Turkey; 
Ahmed Riza Bey is appointed Grand Vizier. 

April 28.—Abdul Hamid, the deposed Sultan 
of Turkey, is removed to Salonika, where he 
will be kept a prisoner. 

April 29—Mr. Lloyd-George, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, introduces the budget in the 
British House of Commons; it shows a deficit 
of about $78,000,000, which will be provided 
chiefly by new methods of taxation....Two 
hundred and fifty persons are executed after 
trial by court-martial in Constantinople. 

April 30—Tewfik Pasha announces the names 
of the Turkish cabinet of which he is Grand 
Vizier. 

May 1.—The finance committee of the Ger- 
man Reichstag votes in favor of taxing the ap- 
proved values of real estate between sales.... 
The Turkish Parliament decides to send a com- 
mission to investigate the massacres in Syria, 
to organize a military court to try the rioters, 
and to appropriate $100,000 to relieve distress in 
that district. 

May 3.—The Turkish cabinet resigns, but is 
requested by the Sultan to remain in office; thir- 
teen leaders in the recent conspiracy are hanged. 

May 5.—Hilmi Pasha is chosen Grand Vizier 
and Mollah Sahib, Sheikh ul Islam in the Turk- 
ish cabinet; the deputies vote $150,000 to relieve 
sufferers in the Adana district....Unionists win 
by a large majority in the British Parliamentary 
election at Stratford, the issues being tariff re- 
form and a big navy. 

May 6—The Posts, Telegraphs, and Tele- 
phones Employees’ Association defies the French 
Government by forming itself into a syndicate 
or union and claiming the right to strike against 
the state. 

May 7.—The Attorney-General of France be- 
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gins proceedings to dissolve unions of state em- 
ployees. 

May 9.—A new Persian cabinet is formed 
with Nasir el Mulk as premier; the Shah issues 
a decree granting political amnesty. 

May 10.—The Czar of Russia refuses to sign 
the naval staff bill and to accept the cabinet’s 
resignation, ordering the ministers to retain 
their posts. 

May 11.—After the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties decides to postpone debate on the question of 
syndicates, the unions of state employees vote 
to strike at once; the government announces its 
intention to make no concessions. 

May 12.—Twenty-four mutineers of the Turk- 
ish army and navy are hanged in Constanti- 
nople....The Cuban House of Representatives, 
by a vote of 52 to 20, passes the national lot- 
tery bill. 

May 13.—The French Chamber of Deputies, 
by a vote of 454 to.59, declares its confidence in 
the government in its treatment of the striking 
state employees. 

May 14.—Leading bankers and merchants in 
London protest against provisions in the British 
budget recently introduced....A_ bill removing 

Catholic disabilities passes its second reading in 
. British House of Commons....The Italian 
ministry of marine decides to build four Dread- 
noughts and also scout cruisers, the cost being 
estimated at $52,800,000. 

May 17.—The French Chamber of Deputies, 
hy a vote of 379 to 83, upholds the policy of 
M. Clemenceau and defeats a resolution to ask 
the president to prorogue parliament; the postal 
strike has practically collapsed....The Cuban 
budget of approximately $29,000,000 involves a 
deficit of $2,000,000, which it is expected to cover 
by the profits from the national lottery bill.... 
The Turkish Parliament will be asked to vote 
$15,000,000 to reorganize the army. 

May 18.—The French Parliamentary Commit- 
tee appointed to investigate reported naval scan- 
dals denounces methods of the Construction 
Department....Lidj Jeassu, grandson of King 
Menelik, is chosen heir to the throne of Abys- 
sinia....General Stoessel and Admiral Nebo- 
gatov are released from the Russian fortress of 
Sts. Peter and Paul. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


April 21.—British, Italian, and German war- 
ships land bluejackets at Mersina, in Asia 
Minor....The Canadian cruiser Kestrel fires 
on, hits, and captures the American fishing 
schooner Woodbury off Vancouver....Russian 
forces gathered on the Persian border are pre- 
paring, with the consent of Great Britain, to be- 
gin a march on Tabriz. 

April 22,—British and Russian diplomatic rep- 
resentatives at Teheran advise the Shah to re- 
store the constitution and proclaim amnesty to 
all political offenders....Japan is reported as 
sending large bodies of troops into Manchuria. 

. The patent treaty between the United States 
and Germany is ratified by the German Bundes- 
rath 

April 23.—The independence of Bulgaria is 
formally recognized by the British and French 
ministers at Sofia....The United States cruis- 


ers Montana and North Carolina leave Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba, for Turkish waters. 

April 24——King Edward of Great Britain 
congratulates King Ferdinand on the recogni- 
tion of Bulgarian independence. 

April 26—M. Zinoviev, Russian ambassador 
to Turkey, is recalled and General Palitzin is 
appointed to the post....The Russian expedi- 
tion into Persia continues its march to Tabriz. 

April 27.—Austria-Hungary, Germany, and 
Italy acknowledge the independence of Bul- 
garia. 

April 30—The Russian forces enter Tabriz 
without meeting serious opposition. 





THE LATE BISHOP CHARLES B. GALLOWAY, OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH SOUTH. 
(A stanch supporter of education in the South.) 


May 1.—The United States Government gives 
formal notice of its intention to terminate 
special commercial agreements negotiated with 
foreign countries under the Dingley tariff law. 


May 3.—The State Department at Washing- 
ton announces the appointment of Oscar S. 
Straus as ambassador to Turkey (see page 685) 
and W. W. Rockhill as ambassador to Russia. 

May 4.—Russia decides to dismantle or raze 
her forts on the Polish frontier....An agree- 
ment is reached between Venezuela and the 
French Cable Company, the government taking 
over the coast lines in return for a renewal of 
the monopoly....The Shah of Persia accepts 
the Russo-British proposals for reform....Dip- 
lomatic relations between the United States and 
Venezuela are completely re-established at an 
audience given by President Taft to Minister 
Rojas. 
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May 6.—A joint commission of representa- 
tives of the United States and Canada meet at 
St. John, N. B., to decide matters’in dispute 
concerning the use of the St. John River, which 
forms part of the national boundary. 

May 11.—China and Russia sign an agreement 
regarding the government in the railway zone in 
Manchuria based on the sovereignty of China 
and insuring protection to foreign interests. 
President Taft congratulates the Shah of Per- 
sia on the re-establishment of a constitutional 
régime. 

May 12.—Venezuela and the French Cable 
Company sign an agreement covering all points 
in dispute; direct communication with Caracas 
is restored. 

May 13.—The Turkish Chamber of Deputies 
approves the Turco-Bulgarian protocol settling 
all claims arising through the proclamation of 
Bulgaria’s independence. 

May 15.—Representatives of British, German, 
and French bankers meet in Berlin and. arrange 
a settlement of pending controversies concern- 
ing Chinese railroad concessions. 

May 17.—President Taft receives Pedro Gon- 
zales, Nicaragua’s special envoy to settle the 
Emery claim. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


April 21.—The steamer Admiral, with Mr. 
Roosevelt and his party on board, arrives at 
Mombasa....The General Confederation of 
Labor calls on all French unions to strike on 
May Day 

April 22.—From 10,000 to 15,000 Armenians 
are reported to have been killed in Asia Minor 

..There is a fall in the price of wheat in 
Chicago and in the English market....An ex- 
hibition of French and British portraits painted 
by the masters of the eighteenth century is 
opened in Paris....Three American women 
missionaries send out an appeal for help from 
Hadjin, Asiatic Turkey, which is threatened 
by flames and invested by tribesmen....Mr. 
Roosevelt and his party leave Mombasa for the 
ranch of Sir Alfred Pease on the Aphi River. 

April 23.-—-A violent shock of earthquake is 
felt in Portugal; about 200 people are killed. 

April 24.—President Falliéres, of France, un- 
veils a statue of Gambetta, at Nice; M. Clemen- 
ceau delivers an important speech....Ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his party pass their first night 
in camp at Kapiti Plains. 

April 26.—The International Woman Suf- 
frage Congress opens in London; delegates 
from seventeen countries are present. 


April 27.—As a result of an explosion on the 
Italian submarine Fota at Naples eleven men 
are killed and eleven injured....The first ad- 
vance in finished steel prices since the open 
market declaration is made by the Carnegie 
Company. 

April 28.—The body of Major l’Enfant, who 
planned the city of Washington, is buried in 
Arlington National Cemetery after services in 
the capitol....The convention of the United 
Mine Workers, at Scranton, Pa., unanimously 
adopts the extension of the present agreement 
with the anthracite operators for three years 
more.... The Public Service Commission orders 
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all surface roads in New York City to equip 
their cars with wheel guards. 

April 29.—The awards in the international 
art exhibition at Pittsburg are announced.. 
The agreement between the anthracite operators 
and their employees, for a three years’ term, is 
signed in Philadelphia. 

April 30.—A princess is born to the Queen of 
Holland....A series of tornadoes through the 
Southern States cause the death of hundreds of 
persons and the destruction of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property....The labor unions on 
the Great Lakes vote almost unanimously to 
strike....A bakers’ strike is inaugurated on the 
East Side of New York City. 


May 1.—In a May Day riot in Buenos Aires 
five persons are killed and many seriously 
wounded....The body of the Emperor of 
China, who died in Peking in November last, 
begins its eighty-mile journey to the western 
tomb. 

May 2.—Orville and Wilbur Wright arrive in 
London to receive the gold medal of the Aero- 
nautical Society....A cold wave in northwest- 
ern France seriously damages fruit crops and 
vineyards....Officers and troopers of the 
United States Army leave Fort Myer, Va., on a 
thirty-day march over Grant’s route in the 
Civil War....The National Peace Conference 
meets in Chicago. 

May 3.—The Aeronautical Society in London 
presents its gold medal to Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, of the United States....A strike called 
in Buenos Aires as a protest agains the action 
of the police in the May-Day riots is practically 
general. 

May 4.—The police of Buenos Aires make 
600 arrests in connection with the strike. 

May 5.—The Second National Peace Con- 
ference adjourns at Chicago after passing reso- 
lutions favoring international arbitration. 


May 7.—A statue of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow is unveiled at Washington, D. C 

May 8—A strike of Chicago drivers, affect- 
ing 1000 men, goes into effect....The American 
Liberian Commission arrives at Monrovia. 

May 10.—The Mauretania breaks the Atlantic 
eastward record, making the run in four days, 
eighteen hours, and eleven minvtes....James 
H. Boyle and his wife, Helen Boyle, convicted 
of kidnapping, are sentenced for life and for 
twenty-five years, respectively, in the Pennsyl- 
vania penitentiary. 

May 11.—An overloaded gasoline launch sinks 
in the Ohio River, near Pittsburg, drowning 
twenty passengers....The National Episcopal 
Church Congress meets at Boston... .Captain 
Peter C. Hains, Jr., U. S. A,, is found guilty 
of manslaughter in the first degree. 

May 12.—The merging of six large coal com- 
panies, representing a capitalization of over 
$35,000,000, is announced at Baltimore....The 
Omaha Electric Exposition is lighted by elec- 
tricity brought from a point six miles distant 
by wireless.... Twenty men are killed by a pre- 
mature explosion of 1000 pounds of dynamite 
at South Bethlehem, N. Y....A monument to 
Captain Henry Wirz, commander of Ander- 
sonville Prison during the Civil War, is un- 
veiled at Andersonville, Ga. 




















May 13.—Forest fires in the vicinity of Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, render hundreds of persons 
homeless....The Chicago, of the Générale 
Transatlantique Line, goes ashore near Havre. 


May 14.—The National Tuberculosis Conven- 
tion is held in Washington, D. C 


May 17.—The leading independent steel man- 
ufacturers announce an advance of Io per cent. 
in wages, to take effect on June 1....Captain 
Peter C. Hains, Jr., U. S. A., is sentenced to 
Sing Sing Prison for not less than eight years 
nor more than sixteen years. 


May 18.—Dr. Charles W. Eliot retires from 


the presidency of Harvard University, and is | 


succeeded in that office by Prof. A. Lawrence 
Lowell. 

May 19.—President Taft speaks at the un- 
veiling of a bronze shaft to General Hartranft 
and the Pennsylvania volunteers at Petersburg. 


OBITUARY. 


April 21—Ex-United States Senator David 
Turpie, of Indiana, 80....Dr. Samuel June Bar- 
rows, author, criminologist, and former mem- 
ber of Congress, 64....Gov. George L. Lilley, 
of Connecticut, 49. 


April 23—Ex-United States Senator William 
M. Stewart, of Nevada, 81....Peter Fenelon 
Collier, a well-known New York publisher, 60. 

Col. Franklin Bartlett, a leading New York 
lawyer, 61. 

April 24.—Charles Warren Stoddard, the au- 
thor, 66. 

April 26.—Principal Marcus Dods, of Edin- 
aa 75....Brig.-Gen. John D. Babcock, 

S. Alina famous Indian fighter, 62. 

ssh ‘47-—Helarich Conried, former direct- 
or of the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, 54....Olive Logan, the American author, 
actress, and lecturer, 70....Ex-Congressman 
Joseph W. Babcock, of Wisconsin, 59. 


April 28.—Ex-Gov. Frederick Holbrook, of 
Vermont, the oldest ex-Governor in the United 
States, 96....Andrew Mason, for nearly sixty 
gi in the Government service as an assayer, 

.Caleb B. Tillinghast, State Librarian of 
Ricca 66. 


April 29.—Mrs. Emily P. Collins, one of the 
original woman suffrage champions of this 
country, 94. 

April 30.—Theodore Minot Clark, a _ well- 
known Boston architect, 64....Cornelius Fel- 
lowes, former secretary of the Coney Island 
Jockey Club and president of the National 
Horse Show, 

May 2.—Dr. Manuel Amador, first president 
of the Panama republic, 74....Very Rev. John 
Marshall Lang, chancellor and principal of 
Aberdeen University, 75. 


May 4.—Horace St. George Voules, editor of 
the London Truth, 65. 

May 6—Hammond Lamont, editor of the 
New York Nation, 45. 


May 7.—Judge Henry L. Palmer, formerly 
president of the Northwestern Mutual — In- 
surance Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
Rev. William Allen Johnson, D.D., 
Berkeley Divinity School, 76. 
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THE LATE PETER F. COLLIER. 
(The New York publisher.) 


May 8&—Friederich von Holstein, for thirty 
years connected with the German foreign office, 
72....Joachim Andersen, the Danish composer 
and conductor. 


May 9.—William L. Penfield, formerly so- 
licitor of the Department of State, of Washing- 
ton, 63....Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson, the 
story writer, 7I. 

May 10.—Jose Augustin Arango, secretary for 
foreign relations at Panama, 68....Rev. Lau- 
rence J. Vaughan, a noted Roman Catholic 
priest, Shakespearean lecturer, and playwright, 
45....Charles Dunham Deshler, the literary 
critic, go. 

May 12.—Bishop Charles B. Galloway, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, 60. 

May 14.—J. Otis Minott, the painter of minia- 
tures, 46. 

May 15.—Gen. Victor Calderon Reyes, re- 
cently commander-in-chief of the Colombian 
army. 


May 16.—Dr. Gerardus Hilles-Wynkoop, a 
prominent New York physician, 66. 


a 17.—George Meredith, the English novel- 
ist, 81 

May 18.—Ex-Judge Denis O’Brien, of the 
New York Court of Appeals, 72. 


May 19.—Henry H. Rogers, of the Standard 
Oil Company, 69....Isaac Albeniz, the Spanish 
composer, 48 
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PIE, OR PRINCIPLE? 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 


TH cartoonists are keeping pace with the contin- 
uing efforts of Congress to revise the tariff, and 
most of their clever and amusing conceptions are 
Our department opens with 
a specimen from Mr. Barclay, of the Baltimore Sun, 


devoted to this subject. 
































THINGS HAVE CHANGED, 
“Look, Nelse! This paper was issued last Octo- 
ber, and it’s full of promises from us about this 








STANDING PAT. 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle). 


revision nonsense! ” 
“You know, Joseph, when the devil was sick the 

devil a monk woulg be!” 

From the Sun (Baltimore). 
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A BAD SCARR, 


(Insurgent Republicans make trouble in the Senate for Aldrich’s Tariff bill.) 
From the Saturday Globe (Utica). 


showing Senator Aldrich and Speaker Cannon at the 
protection pie counter. The cartoonist questions 
whether the Congressmen really desire a protective 
tariff as a matter of principle, or for the special ad- 
vantage,—or ‘“ pie,’’—of some favored interests. And 
as to “pie,” the placard announces several kinds. 
“ What'll ye have?’ say Uncle Joe and Senator Al- 
drich, and from the look on the Congressman’s face 
it would seem that he is not getting the kind or 
the quantity he wants. 


The gentleman ard the donkey, in. the eartoon 
from the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, are supposed to 
represent the obstructionist methods of the Demo- 
eratic party in Congress, holding up the tariff which 
the “ revisionists ” are anxious to complete. In the 


cartoon at the top of this page Senators Beveridge, 
Cummins, and Dolliver are represented as Indians 
threatening the life of the Aldrich tariff baby, owing 
to their efforts to have certain tariff provisions of 
And while Congress is 


the Aldrich bill amended. 
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WAKE UP!” 
From the Evening Mail (New York). 


“WEY! 














THE MAY POLE DANCE, 
From the Herald (Boston). 
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NIGHTMARE OF THE TARIFF-BOOSTING CONGRESS- 
MAN. 


From the Daily Tribune (Chicago), 


THE 


tinkering with the tariff Uncle Sam’s business is 
tied uv, as is shown in the two cartoons at the 
bottom of page 679. 

A glance at the cartoon immediately above shows 
that with the possibility of a veto by President Taft 
and of defeat in the Congressional elections of 1910 
staring him in the face, the lot of the tariff-raising 
Congressman “is not a happy one.” 

Mr. Rehse, of the Pioneer-Press, pictures Congress 
as the busy wash lady whose wringer, made up of 
the Payne and Aldrich tariff bills, is squeezing the 
eash out of the “‘C, P.” (the common people) into 
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THE BUSY WASH LADY, 


From the Pioneer-Press (St. Paul). 


the capacious trust coffers,—another way of intimat- 
ing that the new tariff will be favorable to the man- 
ufacturing trusts but rather hard on the consumers. 

The little Filipino at the bottom of this page is 
modestly requesting a small portion of tariff revi- 
sion in the shape of more liberal rates between the 
Philippine Islands and the United States. 

The fond hope that the “ commodities clause ” of 
the Hepburn act would prevent the monopolizing of 
the anthracite coal fields by the coal-carrying rail- 
roads seems to have been disappointed by the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court, as is well illustrated 
in the two cartoons on page 681. 
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THE LirTLe FeELLow: “ Bring me a small order of the same.” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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Bete . MUCH CRY AND LITTLE WOOL, 
the : From the Herald (New York). 
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ANOTHER “ VICTORY ” FOR THE ULTIMATE CONSUMER. 
From the State Journal (Columbus). 
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THAR BASEBALI. CABINET. 
(President Taft’s Cabinet likes to watch a ball game.) 


From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle). 
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RWANA TUMBO, 
(“ Bwana Tumbo,” the name given to Mr, Roose- 
velt by the African natives, means “ Big Chief,” and 
the cartoonist here gives us his idea of Mr. Roose- 
velt arrayed in that character.) 
From the World (New York). 

















ANDY’S DREAM. 
(Apropos of Mr, Carnegie’s recent remarks and well- 
known position in favor of universal peace.) 
From the Jnquirer (Philadelphia). 





























A MATTER OF PRECEDENCE, ’ “ z 
M THEY’RE ALL “ WRIGHT.” Z 

“Standard Oil follows the fiag,” says J. G. Mil- (Uncle Sam welcomes back the Wright “ flyers” 
burn, the Standard’s counsel.—Nevws item. from Europe.) 


From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle). From the Evening Mail (New York). 
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IF IT ISN’T ONE, IT’S THE OTHER THAT’S RAISING A 
RACKET. 


(Apropos of recent troubles in Porto Rico.) 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle). 
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fe oe Steawtranhery 6m Ellerman Harms & 


MESSENGERS WITH CONGRATULATIONS TO HOLLAND 
FROM THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD, APROPOS OF THE 
BIRTH OF THE LITTLE PRINCESS, 


From the Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 

















d THE LITTLE DICTATOR’S PREDICAMENT. 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle). 
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CHorvs OF CONSTITUTIONS OF OTHER COUNTRIES 
i re TO THE NEw TURKISH CONSTITUTION: “Cheer up, 
rs old man, we’ve all been through it.” DROPPING THE PILOT. 


From the Spokesman-Review ‘ (Spokane). From the American (New York). 











Photograph by Aime Dupont. 


MR, HENRY H. ROGERS, 


One of the greatest of the captains of American industry, Henry H. Rogers, died sud- 
denly from a stroke of apoplexy on May 19. Mr. Rogers was not yet seventy and had not 
given up his grasp of great business affairs. For nearly forty years he had been helping to build 
up the Standard Oil Company, of which he was vice-president and for many years managing 
head. He had been almost as prominently identified with copper interests, railroad building, 
and other lines of enterprise as with the development of the great petroleum business of 
America. Eight years ago we published in this magazine an article on Mr. Rogers’ interesting 
and generous gifts to his native town of Fairhaven, Mass. Since that time these benefac- 
tions have never ceased. Although a leader in the fight of the large corporations against 
attacks from various quarters, Mr. Rogers was admired even by his opponents, and was greatly 
beloved by a wide circle of loyal friends. In his death there passes from the scene of action 
one of the most noteworthy personalities and one of the most typical Americans of this stren- 
uous period of economic expansion and change. 











EMERGENCY 


AMBASSADOR STRAUS, 


THE MAN FOR THE 
IN TURKEY. 


BY LOUIS E. VAN NORMAN. 


T° be called to positions of high public 

trust by five different American Presi- 
dents, to be a cabinet officer under one and 
representative at a foreign court under three 
others, and to stand as a delegate of the na- 
tion before such an august tribunal as the 
Hague Court of International Arbitration, 
surely this is honor and distinction for any 
one man. But with no solicitation on his 
part, to be summoned, in the name of patri- 
otic duty and his country’s need, by three 
different American Presidents to stand guard 
in the capital of Turkey at moments of dan- 
ger over Christian lives and interests in the 
ancient land of Asia Minor, and to be the first 
of his race to rise to the dignity of a cabinet 
officer, these are indeed rare attainments. And 
yet such rare distinction belongs to Oscar 
Straus, who has just been appointed by Presi- 
dent Taft to be our Ambassador to Turkey. 
President Cleveland first appointed him 


American Minister to Constantinople; Presi- 


dent Harrison requested him to remain; Pres- 
ident McKinley persuaded him to undertake 
the mission a second time, besides consulting 
him on many other important international 
matters; President Roosevelt appointed him 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor; and now 
President Taft has again sent him to look 
after our interests in the near East. 

Oscar Solomon Straus, jurist, business man, 
author, diplomat, statesman, and public-spir- 
ited citizen, now in the fifty-ninth year of 
his age, exemplifies in his busy, useful life, 
it may be said, the ideal American career. 

His father, Lazarus Straus, one of the 
“ Forty-Eighters,” who was virtually exiled 
from Germany because of his participation in 
the “ Storm and Stress” period, lost his for- 
tune and in 1852 came to this country to 
make a place for himself and his family in 
the new world. Settling in Georgia, the 
elder Straus built up a successful mercantile 
business and reared and educated his three 
sons, Isidor, formerly a member of Con- 
gress, and now president of the Hebrew 
Educational Alliance; Nathan, merchant 
and philanthropist, whose pure milk chari- 
ties are known widely, and Oscar. The last 
named, the youngest of the family, prepared 





himself for college in New York, graduating 
in 1871 from Columbia University and two 
years later from the law school. Afterward, 
as junior member of the firm of Sterne, Hud- 
son & Straus, he was chiefly active in the 
investigation into railroad rebates conducted 
by the Hepburn Committee of the New York 
Legislature, for which his firm was counsel. 
Out of this investigation came the laws which 
resulted in the present Interstate Commerce 
Commission. ‘This act of public service cost 
Mr. Straus’ firm a great deal of profitable 
railroad business, and the young lawyer him- 
self, broken in health, was compelled to give 
up the legal profession. In 1881 he joined 
his father and brothers in their commercial 
business in New York City. 

The successful young merchant soon be- 
came active in New York City politics. As 
secretary of the reform movement in 1882 
his efforts were instrumental largely in the 
election of William R. Grace as Mayor of 
New York. Later, he was prominent in the 
national campaign which resulted in the elec- 
tion of Grover Cleveland to the Presidency. 

One of the last manifestations of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s interest in national politics 
was his letter to President Cleveland, writ- 
ten early in the year 1887, urging the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Straus to the Ameri- 
can Ministry at Constantinople. In person- 
ality and attainments, wrote Mr. Beecher, 
Mr. Straus is eminently excellent, but “ it is 
because he is a Hebrew that I urge his ap- 
pointment, as a peculiarly fitting recognition 
of this remarkable people who are becoming 
such large contributors to American pros- 
perity.” 

Mr. Cleveland also had been watching 
the activities of the patriotic young Hebrew 
merchant, and he at once offered him the 
Turkish mission. Mr. Straus accepted and 
left New York at once, reaching Constan- 
tinople at one of the most critical moments 
for foreigners in the history of the Turkish 
Empire. Through his energy and diplomacy 
he succeeded in having sixty American 
schools, closed six years before, opened for 
instruction. He also secured authority, un- 
der an order from the Grand Vizier, for 
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their continuance. This order constituted 
the charter of all these institutions, which 
have now increased to more than 500, in- 
cluding four colleges. He then persuaded 
the Sultan to grant colporteurs permission 
to distribute Bibles and other religious litera- 
ture, the permission extending to British as 
well as American agents. In acknowledg- 
ment of this he received not only the thanks of 
the American Government and people, but a 
formal letter of thanks from the British 
Government, through Lord Salisbury. He 
was instrumental, moreover, under instruc- 
tions from Secretary Bayard, in opening the 
prison doors of Palestine for hundreds of in- 
nocent Jewish political captives. 

Having successfully accomplished the work 
for which he was sent to Constantinople, Mr. 
Straus asked to be relieved and to return to 
the United States. He acceded, however, to 
President Harrison’s request to remain until 
his successor was appointed, which was done 
at the end of 1889. In 1897, when the Ar- 
menian massacres were horrifying the world 
and the lives and property of American mis- 
sionaries were being sacrificed, Mr. Straus 
was summoned to Washington and informed 
by President McKinley that as “ the only 
man in the United States who could save the 
situation ” and obtain redress for the injury 
done American honor and interests, it was 
his patriotic duty to again represent his coun- 
try in Constantinople. Again he responded 
to the call. As American Minister he was 
invested with full, more than ambassadorial, 
authority to master the situation. He was to 
be “his own Secretary of State,” as far as 
‘Turkey was concerned. Inside of two years 
he had adjusted the claims and returned to 
this country. 

It was during this second term at Con- 
stantinople that Mr. Straus performed a 
signal service to the American people and 
to a large section of our wards in the Philip- 
pines. It so happened that three of the lead- 
ers of the Mohammedan Moros, who had 
never been conquered by Spain and who were 
giving our military forces much trouble in 
the Archipelago, including two Sultans and 
a chief, were at Mecca paying their devotions 
to the Moslem shrine. Mr. Straus went di- 
rectly to Sultan Abdul Hamid and appealed 
to him, as Padishah of the Moslem faith, to 
advise the Moro chiefs to place themselves 
under the protection of the United States 
Army instead of casting in their lot with 
Aguinaldo. The briefest of telegraphic mes- 
sages from the Bosphorus to Mecca (the ap- 


pliances of modern life work in the Turkish 
Empire better than most of us imagine) was 
sufficient. The United States had come into 
possession of the Sulu Archipelago and other 
Mohammedan lands of the Philippines with- 
out a battle. President McKinley after- 
wards confided to Mr. Straus his opinion 
that, but for the latter’s efforts, it would 
have been necessary to send 20,000 more 
American troops to the Philippines. 

Declining the offers of several other for- 
eign missions, Mr. Straus returned to his pri- 
vate affairs and continued in business in New 
York until the summer of 1905, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt confided to him,—‘“ in ad- 
vance, so that he might get ready,”—that 
he was wanted for a cabinet position. “The 
next year, having retired permanently from 
commercial life, Mr. Straus became Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, the first He- 
brew to enter the cabinet of an American 
President. : 

No better preparation, by training, educa- 
tion, and experience, could have been possible 
for such a position than that of Mr. Straus. 
Practice of law, the management of large 
business affairs, and a wide and varied ex- 
perience as an employer of labor, gave him 
a ready equipment and a background of 
knowledge highly useful in the administra- 
tion of his duties as head of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. As a cabinet officer 
Mr. Straus was more than a credit to him- 
self; he was a credit to the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. 

The friendship between Mr. Straus and 
President Taft has been of long standing. 
In April, when the crisis in the Turkish 
Empire had become acute and the whole 
world was aghast at the atrocities in Asia 
Minor, Mr. Straus was earnestly requested 
by the President to again take charge of 
American interests at the Turkish capital. 
Private family interests demanded that the 
ex-Secretary of Commerce and Labor remain 
at home, but the call was urgent. In his 
telegram of acceptance to Secretary Knox, 
Mr. Straus said: ‘‘ The President’s tender 
and request to accept the Turkish ambas- 
sadorship under the conditions now existing, 
as stated in your letter, compel me to waive 
all personal considerations to accept his call 
to render a service to the country.” 

First, if possible, endeavor to put yourself 
in comparative economic independence. 
Then, with this liberty of action, give your- 
self up unreservedly to the public welfare 
and patriotic duty. This, Mr. Straus main- 
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HON. OSCAR S. STRAUS, FOR THE THIRD TIME AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVE AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 


If he has a 


tains, has been his ideal of life. 
hobby it is his passion for social justice. This 
earnest desire has been the moving cause of 
the most important enterprises of his life. He 
presided at the first National meeting called 
to consider the relations of labor and capital, 
from which grew the National Civic Federa- 


tion. Of this organization he has been vice- 
president as well as arbitrator in more than 
one dispute between labor and capital in va- 
rious parts of the United States. For sev- 
eral years he was president of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation. He 
was also president of the American Social 
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Photograph by Clinedinst. 
MRS. OSCAR S. STRAUS, WIFE OF OUR AMBASSADOR 
TO TURKEY. 


Science Association and one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law. <A year ago he organized the 
National Council of Commerce. Upon the 
death of ex-President Harrison Mr. Straus 
was appointed to the vacancy thus caused in 
the permanent tribunal of arbitration at The 
Hague. He has also been prominent in vari- 
ous enterprises for the uplifting of the He- 
brew people throughout the world. He was 
one of the founders of the Young Men’s He- 
brew Association, and it was through him 
that Baron de Hirsch established his benevo- 
lent foundations in this country. 

Mr. Straus is, moreover, a man of schol- 
arly and literary tastes. He has lectured at 
the United States Naval College, and at 
Yale, Harvard, and other institutions, and 
three universities have conferred upon him the 
degree of LL.D. He is the author of a num- 


ber of volumes, including “ The Origin of 
the Republican Form of Government in the 
United States,” “ Roger Williams, the Pio- 
neer of Religious Liberty,” “‘ The Develop- 
ment of Religious Liberty in the United 
States,” “‘ The. United States Doctrine of 
Citizenship,” and “ Our Diplomacy with 
Reference to Our Foreign Service.” The 
two first-named volumes are still used as 
textbooks in more than one American uni- 
versity. 

American concern in the existing situation 
and the possible future developments in ‘Tur- 
key, Mr. Straus believes, is fully justified. 
The closeness of communication which now 
exists between all the nations of the world 
makes it inevitable that misrule in one coun- 
try is immediately reflected in others. ‘This 
is particularly true of the United States, 
which is the great haven for emigrants and 
refugees driven from their own lands by 
political and economic pressure. In addition 
to this there is the specific interest that the 
United States Government and people have 
in protecting the lives and property of our 
citizens in ‘Turkey. American interests in 
the Moslem Empire, Mr. Straus insists, are 
specifically human as distinguished from ma- 
terial. We have comparatively little com- 
merce with Turkey, but between five and six 
hundred missionaries in five hundred or more 
educational institutions. ‘Their protection is 
of the highest importance. Mr. Straus is very 
hopeful of what the new Turkey will be. The 
parliamentary leaders who have brought about 
the recent coup he regards as very able men, 
and, with the reactionary Abdul Hamid out 
of the way, the modern spirit seems likely to 
take the same course in development in the 
new Turkey that it has taken in Japan. 

Come what will, American dignity and 
honor will be adequately represented at Con- 
stantinople by Oscar Straus. His energy, 
courage, tact, and acute comprehension of 
the characteristics and methods of Oriental 
peoples, together with the broad human sym- 
pathies and the patriotic consecration of pur- 
pose that distinguished his two former terms 
of service at Constantinople, have demon- 
strated his ability to meet any situation that 
may arise. 
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THE FIRST TEN ACRES OF THE NOW FAMOUS 


W. M. Hays. 


“ MINNESOTA NO. 169” WHEAT, YIELDING 31%4 
BUSHELS PER ACRE, 


(This fine variety was originated at the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, near St. Paul, by Prof. 


The average yield of common kinds of seed wheat is but 132/; bushels per acre.) 


WILLET M. HAYS: EXPONENT OF THE NEW 
AGRICULTURE. 


[N 1862, while our most efficient young men 

were destroying one another in san- 
guinary war, a congress composed of North- 
ern men paused long enough to pass a meas- 
ure to establish institutions devoted to voca- 
tional education. That the workers in our 
industries might increase the production of 
farm crops and of mechanical products, and 
that our farmers and other productive work- 
ers might improve their conditions, the 
“land-grant college” act was passed, result- 
ing later in the establishment by each State, 
South as well as North, of a college of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts. The graduates 
of these colleges have become a body of most 
eficient workers and leaders in developing 
our basic industries. 


A NEW TYPE OF LEADERSHIP. 


One of the graduates of an agricultural 
college to become a leader is the present 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Willet 
M. Hays, of Minnesota. Iowa Agricultural 
College gave him his technical training. He 


BY M. C. JUDD. 


is one of a group of leaders who is placing 
American country life on a new basis. The 
young men now developing as teachers and 
research workers in our colleges, experiment 
stations, and departments of agriculture, and 
the much larger numbers who are emerging 
from our agricultural schools are taking the 
lead in conquering a new earth. They add 
other grains to the ear of wheat, and they 
cause to be produced two blades of grass 
where one grew before. ‘The science which 
these men are developing promises nearly, if 
not quite, to double the value of our farm 
products. And it has been made plain that 
in two generations we must produce food 
and raiment for two hundred million people 
where we now feed and clothe less than a 
hundred million. 

Mr. Hays had the good fortune to have 
graduated, and to have completed his grad- 
uate course,—as associate editor of an agri- 
cultural paper,—just at the time Congress 
arranged for the establishment of the sys- 
tem of State experiment stations in 1888. He 








HON. WILLET M. HAYS. 
(Assistant Secretary of Agriculture.) 


was fortunate, too, that he was chosen by 
the University of Minnesota to work in its 
experiment station and college of agriculture. 
Here were opened for him fields of research 
to which he proved peculiarly well adapted. 
He combines the talents of the scientist, 
teacher, and administrator; and his investi- 
gations in the improvement of crops by breed- 
ing, into farm management and into the cost 
of producing farm products, and his con- 
structive work in devising methods of teach- 
ing farm organization as other scientific en- 
gineering subjects are taught, have given him 
high rank as an economist. 


TRAINED TO DEAL WITH FARM PROBLEMS. 


Willet M. Hays was born in 1859 on a 
new Iowa homestead. When twelve years 
old, his father having died, he and an elder 
brother took up the management of the 
mother’s farm. ‘The farm paid some profit 
besides sending one or the other of the boys 
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away from home to school every year till both 
were graduated. Some country school teach- 
ing sandwiched in, and work on the agricul- 
tural college experiment station helped to 
meet expenses and provided not a little of his 
training. One year in the Iowa Experiment 
Station, one year as associate editor of an 
agricultural newspaper, four years in ihe 
University of Minnesota, two years in North 
Dakota Agricultural College, eleven years in 
the University of Minnesota again, and now 
four years in the United States Department 
of Agriculture, have given many opportuni- 
ties for a technical, sane, and broad view of 
affairs relating to the farming population of 
our country. 


PRODUCING NEW VARIETIES OF GRAIN. 


In 1889 Mr. Hays began the breeding of 
timothy, wheat, and other field crops. In 
1887 he had demonstrated that by the. meth- 
ods he had devised he was able to increase the 
yields of standard varieties of wheat 10, 20, 
and even 25 per cent. In a few more years 
similar improvements were made with sev- 
eral other field crops, and some of the new 
varieties were grown on hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres. His unique methods were 
rapidly developed into a system, with a most 
wonderful organization of detail in select- 
ing the seeds, planting large broods of the 
seeds of single mother plants, recording the 
performance of individual plants and of fra- 
ternity groups of plants, and in tabulating 
and displaying the pedigree values of the 
thousands of newly created pure-bred varie- 
ties. Thus corn, oats, barley, flax, and the 
grasses and clovers came under the master 
hand of this breeder. 


‘* BREEDING ”. GRASS CROPS. 


The resourcefulness needed to find ways to 
plant, make records of, select, hybridize, mul- 
tiply, advertise, and distribute new varieties 
in working with each of a score of species of 
field crops is illustrated in traditions about 
Minnesota’s experiment station. Mr. Hays’ 
first experience in starting a field crop nur- 
sery with one plant in a hill was with timo- 
thy. The wind persisted daily in blowing, 
thus making it impossible to plant one tiny 
timothy seed by itself in hills a foot apart 
each way. To prevent loss of the seeds by 
the wind little balls of clay were, therefore, 
made in the laboratory and a seed placed in 
each. ‘These clay balls were then planted. 
No one had before grown single timothy 
plants in hills so as to see the great stools of 
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HYBRID WHEATS PRODUCED BY 

(A promising new hybrid wheat in center, with 

parent varieties on either side. ‘The result of plant 
breeding.) 


culms and heads from single seeds. The im- 
mense variation showed the young plant 
breeder that even grass crops could be bred 
like animals, comparing the breeding value 
of one fine-looking parent plant with the 
breeding power of another. Thus the very 
first experiment led to the development by 
Mr. Hays of the so-called centgener method 
of breeding now recognized as the most im- 
portant method for many crops. 

Under this centgener method the breeder 
first secured many superior parent plants. A 
hundred or more seeds of each parent were 
planted. The word centgener, combining 
the words centum and genera, simply means 
a hundred, more or less, of one birth, having 
a common parentage. By comparing the 
average of the progeny of the respective par- 
ent plants the power of each parent to pro- 
ject its own individual values into its progeny 
was measured, that the seeds of those rela- 
tively few parent plants which beget the best 
strains might be preserved and made into new 
pure-bred varieties. By this means the parent 
plants were compared in a far more vital way 
than by simply comparing their own yields. 





























SCIENTIFIC BREEDING METHODS. 

(The two middle wheats are hybrids resulting 
from a cross fertiiization of the two outside varie- 
ties. } 


The expressions, ‘“ centgener power” and 
“ projected breeding. efficiency,” have incar- 
nated this new plan of breeding into the 
thought of the times. This basic plan has 
made it possible to organize large establish- 
ments for creative work in making new 
strains of plants and animals. ‘These estab- 
lishments are so organized that a division of 
the work among technical helpers is carried 
out as in a factory, thus making it possible to 
organize establishments extensive enough to 
handle the necessarily large numbers of in- 
dividuals of numerous species. No other 
breeder has done as much to emphasize the 
necessity of using large numbers, of working 
on a large scale, in efforts to secure the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of additional 
values inherent in the heredity of our plants 
and animals. 


PLANT-BREEDING THAT PAYS. , 


The men now in charge of Minnesota’s 
famous plant-breeding establishment, organ- 
ized by Mr. Hays, say that with an expendi- 
ture of less than $20,000 in 1908 the field 
crops of the State were made to yield an ad- 
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ditional $2,000,000. This figure is based on 
the modestly estimated increase of the new 
varieties above the old kinds displaced by 
them of two dollars per acre on a million 
acres now planted to the seven new varieties 
of corn, wheat, oats, barley, and flax first 
distributed to Minnesota farmers by Mr. 
Hays. Ten years ago he interested the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 
his experiments, and with its aid led in the 
organization of co-operative plant breeding 
establishments at the experiment stations of 
several surrounding States. Numerous other 
State experiment stations are now following 
by organizing State plant-breeding establish- 
ments after the general plan adopted by Min- 
nesota. : 

While Mr. Hays is widely known as a 
plant-breeder, he is also a leader in develop- 
ing plans for creative breeding in animal im- 
provement. In fact, his first work in the 
field of creating new values by breeding was 
in investigating animal breeding. But owing 
to the large expense and slow progress with 
large animals, which bear relatively few 
young at long intervals, he saw the necessity 
of using plants for a decade of preliminary 
study of how to make a breed or variety 
over, thereby securing large economic results. 
By first succeeding in securing for the farm- 
ers of the State large added yields in produc- 
ing valuable new crops he was able to give a 
reason for asking for public funds with which 
to breed animals as well as plants, and to 
make a broad study of the science of heredity. 

When the decade of work was nearly fin- 
ished the scientist proved also the broad econ- 
omist. Proof that a dollar would produce 
a hundred dollars, or 10,000 per cent. on the 
investment, seemed too important in its ap- 
plication to four billion dollars’ worth of 
American farm crops and three billion dol- 
lars’ worth of American farm animals to be 
ignored as a matter of statecraft. Ten to 
20 per cent. of increase on seven billion dol- 
lars’ worth of farm products means approxi- 
mately a billion dollars annually in additional 
profits to American farmers, costing a mere 
trifle. 


WORK OF THE AMERICAN BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Mr. Hays’ experience with legislative bod- 
ies and their need of being shown the impor- 
tance of liberally providing for breeding led 
to the formation of a national movement to 
promote scientific breeding. ‘This was cen- 
tered in the American Breeders’ Association, 





of which he is the executive secretary. That 
organization has nearly fifty committees at 
work on the different phases of plant and 
animal breeding. There are committees on 
breeding draft horses, driving horses, sad- 
dlers, dairy cows, beef cattle, and dual pur- 


pose or double-decked cows good for both- 


beef and milk. Other committees deal with 
sheep breeding, the improvement of swine, 


poultry, pet stock, fur-bearing animals, and ° 


game birds; and there is even a committee on 
eugenics which studies heredity in the genus 
homo,—with President David Starr Jordan, 
of Leland Stanford University, as chairman. 
There are committees which formulate the 
best plans for the breeders of wheat, of corn, 
and of alfalfa; and even a committee on the 
improvement of beans, that we may have bet- 
ter pole beans, better Boston baked beans,— 
that we may better “ know beans.” There 
are committees on- plant and animal intro- 
duction and on the encouragement of the the- 
oretical study of heredity. Some of Mr. 
Hays’ friends have congratulated him on the 
successful establishment of this vigorous or- 
ganization, which has affliated the scientists, 
the teachers, and the practical breeders of 
plants and of animals in a most effective co- 
operative organization, and which has a most 
promising future of usefulness in this unique 


field. 
THE INDUSTRIAL-SCHOOL MOVEMENT. 


But bigger than a billion-dollar increase 
in the earnings of our farms through plant 
and animal improvement is the movement to 
carry vocational school education to nearly 
twenty million boys and girls. Mr. Hays is 
a national leader in reorganizing our rural 
and city schools so as, to supply to all coun- 
try boys agricultural training and to all city 
boys training in the mechanic industries, arts, 
and trades; and to all girls in country and in 
city training in the science and art of home- 
making. Enthusiasts estimate that our total 
production, now approaching $30,000,000,- 
ooo annually, would be increased 10 per 
cent., or three billion dellars annually, by a 
system of schools in which the agricultural 
and the non-agricultural industries were efh- 
ciently taught. 

When it is realized that our present sys- 
tem of schools but poorly draws out the full 
powers of our boys, and that so many of our 
men “ fiddle around” rather than become 
efficient producers, it may be found that the 
possible increase is vastly more than 10 per 
cent. But be that as it may, it is easy to be- 



























HEADS OF WHEAT THAT HAVE BEEN SHELLED TO SHOW ACTUAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SMALL AND 
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LARGE HEADS, EMPHASIZING THE IMPORTANCE OF UNIFORMITY IN THE QUALITY OF SEED. 


lieve that the efficiency of our home-making 
could be increased very materially if our men 
were trained to produce more with which to 
make and support homes and our women 
were trained to make the most out of their 
home-making opportunities. With better 
home-making a stronger social status, a higher 
civilization, develops all along the line. That 
our nation should not skimp the classes in 
agriculture for the farm boys, and the shop 
work for the town boys, nor the laboratory 
and practice rooms and kitchens for those 
who are to be the wives of our productive 
workers and the mothers of the next genera- 
tion of our American citizens, is emphasized 
as never before. And college extension work, 
continuation schools, the classes for mothers, 
also the research designed to place the plain 
industries and the keeping of homes on a 
scientific basis, have no more effective cham- 
pion than the subject of this sketch. 

Mr. Hays sees the little rural school of 
such glorious and blessed memory pass away 
with the spinning wheel and the grain cradle. 
He sees in its place the consolidated rural and 
village school to and from which the farm 
youth are transported mainly in school wag- 
ons. These schools can supply’ far stronger 





work than now in the studies common to all 
schools and in addition studies in agriculture 
and home making. Above the local schools 
are high schools splendidly combining the 
technical and the vocational school subjects, 
some of them veritable colleges of the people, 
splendidly equipped to teach agriculture, thus 
to supply the closing vocational courses for 
those who return from the secondary school 
to the farm or to teach the rural school. The 
State normal schools and the State colleges 
of agriculture and mechanic arts stand at the 
top of the system. 

There is inspiration in figures. Of six 
million rural school pupils this educator esti- 
mates that five million live in rural communi- 
ties where there is sufficient wealth to sup- 
port the large consolidated rural and village 
school with an instructor in agriculture and 
another in home-making in each school. The 
other million live in communities too isolated 
or sparsely settled to make it practicable to 
have the consolidated rural school with its 
wagons with which to transport the pupils 
to and from school, but will adhere to the 
little district school. 

Thirty thousand teachers of agriculture 
and thirty thousand teachers of home science 
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WIRE ait et ea ae 


THE CROP NURSERY AT THE 





MINNESOTA EXPERIMENT STATION. 


(Showing how new varicties of hardy prolific cereals, such as flax, grasses, maize, wheat, and clover 


are originated, and old ones improved. 


each of a distinct new quality of wheat grown on centgener plots containing 100 hills or plants. 
bundles have been carefully harvested and tied up with cloth to prevent loss of grain. 
number of heads, weight of yield, etc., is taken for each plant harvested. 


then reserved for the fellowing year.) 


and art living in daily communication 
through the active children with five million 
farms and farm homes,—think of the speedy 
evolution of the countryside. What a field 
of work for sixty thousand teachers trained 
in hundreds of high schools highly equipped 
to teach farm subjects, and two. hundred 
State colleges of agriculture. and State nor- 
mal schools each with its department of agri- 
cultural education! 

A noble body of trained farmers and model 
home-makers would be sent back to school 
districts by agricultural high schools, like 
those of Minnesota and Georgia, equipped 
to accommodate with a high-grade secondary 
school course 200,000 American farm boys 
and girls. What an inspiration 6,000,000 
farm boys and girls would carry to the farm 
homes from fifty agricultural colleges, hun- 
dreds of agricultural high schools, and thirty 
thousand consolidated rural and _ village 
schools! A vast body of new knowledge, 
of new strains of plants, and of new families 
of highly efficient pure-bred animals would 


The small, erect bundles of grain in the immediate foreground are 


These 
An exact account of 
Seed from its best plants is 


spring from the fifty experiment station 
farms at the State colleges, four hundred 
branch station farms, and thirty thousand 
ten-acre farms in connection with the con- 
solidated rural schools. 

But not the least interesting are the facts 
developed in Mr. Hays’ investigations upon 
which he bases his vision of the educational 
riches in store for the farm boys and girls. 
The fifty agricultural colleges of the respect- 
ive States and Territories; the agricultural 
high school which he and others have de- 
veloped in the University of Minnesota, and 
its brood of forty or fifty progeny in several 
States North and South; and the six hundred 
consolidated rural schools in Ohio, Indiana, 
Florida, and other States have forecast the 
entire future scheme. ‘These latter schools 
are so successful that it would be like having 
tried to stop the progress of the threshing 
machine or the mowing machine to try to 
stop their soon possessing the land. That 
they will cost tens of millions will not be a 
deterrent because they will increase produc- 
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‘tion by hundreds of millions and even bil- 


lions,—with billions’ worth of increased eff- 
ciency in our home life and in civilization for 
the great productive classes all thrown in 
extra. Some one has finely said that putting 
this vision into actual operation will turn 
the tide away from the false in socialism. 
Mr. Hays says: “ You cannot peasantize a 
common people who have been educated in 
their vocations and broadly schooled in the 
traditional subjects,—a people possessed of 
the new scientific knowledge of agriculture 
will not be mere workers of the land, they 
will also be its owners.” 

Mr. Hays’ vision of a scheme of indus- 
trial education includes also the boys and 
girls of the city as well as of the country. 
He sees in the city schools departments for 
mechanic industries, arts and trades, schools 
of business, and courses in home economics 
in all schools. He has advocated numerous 
State and national laws, a number of which 
are already on the statute books. Those edu- 
cators who at first feared that vocational 
studies would narrow our schools are slowly 
but surely coming to acknowledge that the 
science and art of the industries and home- 
making of the people adds breadth, interest, 
efficiency, and even scholarship to our schools. 

Mr. Hays has a keen appreciation of those 
changes which are leading the industrial cor- 


poration to sell as much stock as possible to 
its employees, thus to bring capital and labor 
into effective co-operation. None sees more 
clearly the national value of co-operation 
among farmers and other producers to enable 
them collectively to care for such parts of 
their business and their needs as the indi- 
vidual cannot so well do for himself. He 
expresses the belief that the next great step 
is so to conserve and develop the native abili- 
ties of our boys and girls that they will best 
care for and utilize all our natural resources. 
Next in importance to the life resources of 
people he places the life resources of our 
domestic plants and animals. If by seeking 
out, segregating, multiplying, and using the 
best strain in each species of plant and animal, 
instead of the common kinds, we add nearly 
a billion dollars annually; and if by giving 
technical industrial training to our boys we 
could add more than two billions annually to 
our production, all our taxes for national, 
State, and local public expenses would be re- 
turned to the people. But the larger serv- 
ice is in showing how to organize our schools 
so as to keep the boys and girls studying 
longer, how to increase their general and 
ethical culture, and with this training of the 
man because of his higher nature to train 
him in supplying for himself and his family 
the larger needs which come with education. 




















CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL OF THE TYPE ADVOCATED BY MR. HAYS. 
(Coaches used for the trarsporting of pupils in the foreground.) 








A VIEW OF MODERN GENEVA. 
(Calvin’s church occupies the acropolis.) 


GENEVA AND 


BY- JOHN 


MARTIN 


JOHN CALVIN. 


VINCENT. 


(Professor of European History, Johns Hopkins University.) 


HE week that lies between the second 
and tenth of July will find the ancient 
city of Geneva counting the centuries of its 
history and celebrating the most important 
anniversaries in its long and varied career. 
The central figure in these solemnities is 
John Calvin, who was born on July 10, 1509, 
and the institutions under whose auspices the 
commemorations occur. are the work of his 
hands. The church of Geneva celebrates the 
organizer who molded its destinies during 
twenty years of its infancy, while the univer- 
sity, for which John Calvin laid the founda- 
tions in 1559, invites the academic world to 
take part in the joys of its three hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary. On July 6 will be laid 
the corner-stone of a. massive international 
monument to the Reformation. 
The active participation of six or more of 
the great peoples of the world in this com- 
memoration calls to mind the great signifi- 


cance of Geneva in the sixteenth century. 
This was not because it commanded a power- 
ful territory, for it was and always has been 
a diminutive country. In the days when 
Charles V. was the greatest German emperor 
and Henry VIII. was sitting on the throne 
of England, Geneva was a little city almost 
surrounded by the enemy’s country. Its ter- 
ritory has never been much larger than it 
is to-day, when, as a sovereign state and mem- 
ber of the Swiss Confederation, its irregular 
boundaries, if laid out in a square, would 
measure but little over ten miles on each side. 
But this small spot became a beacon light 
for five great nations. 

The first act in this historic drama was the 
fight for political independence, and in view 
of the most unfavorable conditions the strug- 
gle commands our admiration. With France 
on one side and Savoy on the other there was 
not even contact with the sympathetic Swiss 
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Confederation. From early times the dukes 
of Savoy had held the overlordship of Geneva 
and a good share of French Switzerland, but 
the city had acquired valuable charter privi- 
Jeges which the inhabitants jealously guarded. 
About 1515 there was serious friction with 
the overlord because he attempted to infringe 
upon these rights. Having placed in Geneva 
a bishop who was wholly under his influence 
he began to enforce his claims by arbitrary 
arrests. The “Sons of Geneva” rose in 
defense and fought valiantly for their native 
city. For fifteen years they sustained an in- 
termittent contest, the political complications 
spreading wider and wider until at last the 
King of France and a part of the Swiss Con- 
federation were found on the side of.the stub- 
born city. It was the actual military assist- 
ance rendered by Freiburg and Bern that 
brought about the defeat of Savoy, but Ge- 
neva had fought its way to a position of re- 
spect. The treaty of St. Julien in 1530 was, 
indeed, a cessation of hostilities rather than 
a peace, but the basis of the political integrity 
of Geneva was attained. A century of vigi- 
lance was required to keep this heritage in- 
tact, but the corner-stone of freedom was laid 
before the revolution in religion. 

Upon the ground thus cleared for action 
the Reformation entered into the history of 
Geneva. In 1532 William Farel, a French 
refugee who had for three years been labor- 
ing as a missionary in western Switzerland, 
brought to this city the doctrines of the Prot- 
estants. He was not a welcome guest, for 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities were both 





























JOHN CALVIN, 1509-1564. 
(From an old print.) 


against him, but for the next four years he 
fought his way from point to point. In the 
meanwhile the Bishop of Geneva had been so 
perniciously active in politics that the authori- 
ties interfered, declared the office vacant, and 
made it necessary for him to flee the city for 
good in 1533. This was not a revolt against 
doctrine, but evidence of capacity to act for 
themselves, and perhaps made easier the later 
process of change. The conversion of Geneva 
had many difficulties yet to encounter, but 
finally the government, 














pressed by reformers with- 
in and urged by Protestant 
political allies without, 
called in 1536 a general 
assembly of the people to 
decide. Protestantism was 
adopted. 

It was in that same year 
that John Calvin, passing 
through the city on a jour- 
ney, was seized upon by 
Farel to assist him in his 
work. Following the ear- 
nest appeal to his con- 
science, he gave up his 
scholarly ambitions and 
devoted himself to the or- 
ganization of the church 














INTERIOR OF THE “ AUDITOIRE.” 


Here Calvin taught, the ‘“‘ Congregation ” met, and English anc Italian 


refugees worshiped.) 


of Geneva. The materials 
placed in his hands were 
a free city, a vacated 
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church, a popular declaration in favor of free 
schools, a vote for Protestant worship, and 
an excitable Gallic population at large. 

But John Calvin had already begun his 
work of organization. His book on the “ In- 
stitutes of the Christian Religion,” issued just 
the year before from the press at Basel, was the 
first serious attempt to formulate the whole 
body of Protestant doctrine. ‘This came at 
a most important juncture. In the distracted 
condition of the reformers of that time an or- 
ganizer of thought was needed, and this com- 
prehensive work, written by a youth of twen- 
ty-seven, was recognized at once as a bul- 
wark of the faith. Regarded simply as a 
monument of literature, it was a most note- 
worthy production, for, although Calvin’s 
theories have in many points been superseded, 
yet in logical argument and completeness of 
system the Institutes have never been sur- 
passed, and in the history of doctrine they 
rank with Augustine and Thomas Aquinas. 
Calvin’s first international service to Protes- 
tantism, therefore, was to solidify the grounds 
of conviction. 

Into the midst of the political and religious 
turmoil of 1536 John Calvin brought a clear 
conception of a Christian state and an in- 
flexible will to enforce it. The ministers 
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THE PULPIT AND CHAIR OF CALVIN. 


(The chair is now kept in the Church of St. Pierré 
and the pulpit in a nearby church.) 


were asked by the city council to prepare a 
statement of belief and an ordinance for the 
government of the church. Both were chief- 
ly the work of Calvin. In contrast with the 
existing practice in Geneva and in the re- 
formed countries of Switzerland and Ger- 
many, he proposed to make the church itself 
the judge of the qualifications of its own 
members and the final authority on its own 
ceremonies. Hitherto, since every citizen 
was, of course, a member of the church, the 
city councils had decided these things, and 
were a last resort in cases of discipline. The 
government had, indeed, introduced the Ref- 
ormation and was enforcing the new articles 
of belief, consequently it could not see things 
in that light. ‘There was some difficulty in 
enforcing a stricter discipline of morals in 
the city, but the issue came when the council 
ordered a particular form of communion cere- 
mony. Calvin and Farel declined, and, in 
1538, were banished from Geneva. 

Three years of turmoil convinced the 
Genevans that Calvin was the only man who 
could bring peace. He had settled in Strass- 
burg, and was with considerable difficulty in- 
duced to leave an established position, but in 
1541 he returned to spend the remainder of 
his life. The path was thorny, but in twenty 
years he built up a city and a church that be- 
came the admiration of the Protestant world. 
The discipline of morals was severe, but the 
reformer also developed industries, and Ge- 
neva prospered in its sobriety. The plan of: 
administration was that for which Calvin 
had earlier contended. The church was the 
censor of morals and the judge of the fitness 
of its own members. The machinery of the 
church was used to help the government in 
the prevention of immorality and crime, while 
civil authorities meted out the secular pun- 
ishments, but the right to regulate and ex- 
communicate was no longer left to town 
councils and to the exigencies of politics. 
The duty of financial support was laid upon 
the state, but with no rights in the domain 
of spiritual things. 

Here was Calvin’s great contribution to 
the political science of his day and to the 
political struggles of the coming centuries. 
When Genevan doctrines reached Scotland 
and England, the most conspicuous result was 
a bitter war in theology, but along with and 
behind the insurgents came the principle of 
independence of church and civil authority. 


From this point it was a slow but not a long , 


step to local independency among churches 
themselves, and how this led to political self- 
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government in general is a commonpiace in 
the history of the English-speaking nations. 

Calvin’s influence upon the men and na- 
tions of his own time was very great. Geneva 
became early a refuge for French Protestants 
and the Huguenots who remained at home 
looked to Calvin as to a bishop for counsel 
in matters both religious and political. His 
correspondence was enormous, and the effects 
are seen in the events of the period. By way 
of France the Calvinistic doctrines took pos- 
session of the Netherlands and fortified them 
for the struggle which brought to life the 
Dutch Republic. Through disciples who 
flocked to Geneva from England and Scot- 
land during times of persecution the influ- 
ence of Calvin upon those countries was most 
personal and direct. John Knox was for 
two years pastor to a considerable congrega- 
tion of his exiled countrymen, and went back 
to his work in Scotland thoroughly imbued 
with Genevan ideas of doctrine and church 
government. In Germany itself a large body of 
theologians were influenced by Calvin’s views, 
and in particular the authorities of the Palati- 
nate gave his doctrine official recognition. 
From this region streamed a most important 
migration to America during the colonial 
period, settling in the Central and Southern 
States. These Germans share with the Puri- 
tans from England in the transmission of 
Genevan thought across the Atlantic. Poland 
and Hungary were so far invaded by Protes- 
tant doctrine that synods and assemblies 
could be formed in Calvin’s lifetime. Even 
the Church of England, while not recogniz- 
ing his theories of church and state, was pro- 
foundly affected by his theological views. 

The influence of Geneva was intensified 
through the foundation of a seat of learning. 
Owing to the dangers and disturbances of 
the times this could not be accomplished as 
soon as it was desired, but on June 5, 1559, 
the opening exercises of the “ Université et 
Collége de Genéve ” took place in the pres- 
ence of the councils. It was an institution 
for both secondary and higher learning. 
Theodore de Beze was called from Lausanne 
to be the first rector, Calvin lectured on theo- 
logical subjects, and other distinguished schol- 
ars were sought. The buildings planned by 
Calvin still exist in the present “-Collége de 
St. Antoine,” having been the intellectual 
shelter of Genevan youth from that day to 
this. The university became a beacon light 
of Protestant learning, and its registers re- 
veal the names of many men who became dis- 
tinguished in the civil and religious life of 
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CALVIN’S CHURCH, GENEVA. 


other countries. Scholars like.Hotmann and 
Scaliger were listed among its early profess-. 
ors, and the tradition of advanced learning 
has continued to this day. When Thomas 
Jefferson was laying the foundations of his 
University of Virginia he found that in the 
intellectual life of his generation the Univer- 
sities of Geneva and Edinburgh were the 
“‘ two eyes of Europe.” As there were polit- 
ical troubles in Switzerland at the time, mak- 
ing the professors of Geneva uncertain of 
their tenure, he seriously contemplated the 
removal of that whole faculty to Virginia. 
The balanced sense of Washington advised 
against so large an importation at once, but 
the experiment would have been interesting. 
In passing we may note that Geneva at the 
present day, with a population of less than 
150,000, maintains, of itself, not only an elab- 
orate school system, but a university of in- 
ternational reputation. 

Hitherto there has been no monument to 
Calvin or to ‘the Reformation in Geneva. 
Calvin requested that his grave remain un- 
marked, and so faithfully was this wish car- 
ried out that even the place cannot be iden- 
tified. Tradition points to a certain spot in 
a quiet old cemetery, but otherwise no man 
knoweth his sepulcher. It is natural, there- 
fore, that the nations whose early history 
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owed so much to Geneva have responded to 
the appeal for a worthy visible testimony to 
the Reformation. ‘This response is due in 
part to reverence for Calvin’s religious views 
and in part to recognition of the historic sig- 
nificance of his career. It is the desire of the 
promoters of the movement to perpetuate the 
memory of the reformers as great historic fig- 
ures, whose ideas contributed to religious and 
political liberty. While Calvin was no ad- 
vocate of popular government, he was, in 
fact, the father of Puritan democracy. The 
Huguenots and the Puritans were sufficient 
unto themselves and found no need of state 
help in founding their church government. 
Fortified with Calvin’s doctrines of the 
sovereignty of God and of law, they were 
equal to any political undertaking. 

The monument will rest on interesting his- 
toric ground. The authorities have allotted for 
the purpose a portion of a public garden which 
was laid upon the line of a former wall of the 
city. In a view of Geneva dated in 1654 
will be seen a strong rampart in the fore- 
ground which was built in Calvin’s day as a 
protection against renewed threats of trou- 
ble with Savoy. In the anxiety of the time 
citizens, professors, and students contributed 
their labor to complete the defense, and the 
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fortification became known as the “ Wall of 
the Reformers.” This was removed in the 
nineteenth century and the vicinity laid out 
in a botanical garden and the ‘“ Promenade 
des Bastions.” Upon the hase of a portion 
of the ancient wall, at a point just to the 
right of the central gate seen in the picture, 
a new “ Mur des Réformateurs” will be 
erected to serve as a background for the 
statuary and inscriptions. A central group 
of figures will represent the reformers of 
Geneva itself, Farel, Calvin, Knox, and Beza. 
On either side at regular intervals will be 
representative men like Coligny, of France, 
William the Silent, of Holland, and Oliver 
Cromwell, of England. The figure for 
America will probably be a typical Puritan 
father. The wall itself will be adorned with 
historical inscriptions and pictorial reliefs. 

The site is one which lends itself admirably 
to architectural and natural decoration. 
Viewing the monument from the promenade, 
the spectator will have behind him the build- 
ings of the university, founded by Calvin, but 
long since housed in modern quarters. Be- 
fore him rise behind the monumental wall the 
terraced slopes of the hill on which ‘Geneva 
sits, with many of its aspects unchanged from 
the days of the Reformation. 
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ment of the Reformation in the form of a wall flanked with 
wall which was attacked by the Savoyards in 1602 in the famous episode of the “ Escalade.’’) 


A VIEW OF GENEVA IN 1654, SHOWING THE CITY AS IT LOOKED IN CALVIN’S TIME. 


(The wall in front was built by the reformers, citizens, students, and professors helping with their own 
On the site of a part of this wall, removed in the nineteenth century. will be erected the monv- 


statuary and inscriptions. It was _ this 
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HOW RETURNING EMIGRANTS ARE AMERI- | 
CANIZING EUROPE. 


BY EDWARD 


[7 has often been the voluntary and inter- 

esting task of the writer to follow the 
westward stream of emigration across the 
sea and along the different channels which 
reach our economic, social, and political life. 
Everywhere he has tound that the fear of 
this unknown mass has given place to a more/ 
or less intelligent interest in it, and the em- 
phasis to-day is not so much upon our prob- 
The less de- 
veloped and the more uncultured this mass of 
immigrants, moreover, the greater is our op- 


portunity, the less difficult is our problem. 


The immigrant of the last fifteen or twen- 
ty years, it may truly be said, has not influ- 
enced our social life to any marked degree. 
The cosmopolitan character of our cities, 
even, is due, not so much to the presence of 
the immigrant as to the effect which Euro- 
pean life has had upon that vast number of 
our countrymen, for whom a journey to the 
Old World forms part of the annual pro- 
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It was this question which lured the writer 
across the sea, and the first phenomenon 
which he observed was the fact that there is 
not a town or village of any size between 
Naples in Italy and Warsaw in Russia,— 
the field of his observations,—to which a 
larger or smaller group of emigrants had not 
returned. 

It did not take much investigation to dis- 
cover this; for invariably there was a visible 
contrast between those who had migrated 
and returned, and those who had remained 
at home. This was most strikingly illus- 
trated where the cultural development had 
been at its lowest, and where church and 
state had done least for the masses. An- 
other remarkable phenomenon, yet one at 
second thought easily explained, is this: The 
returned emigrant purposely emphasizes the 
difference between himself and those who re- 
main at home. He does everything and wears 
everything which will make him like an 


gram. The foreign restaurants and “ raths-) American, even if, while in the United 


kellers’’ on this side the Atlantic, with their 
effect upon the eating and drinking habits 
of our people, were not established for the 
immigrant, but for the American people, who 
are certainly their most numerous and profit- 
able customers. 

On the other hand, our influence upon the 
cruder class of immigrants has been exceed- 
ingly marked, and when, in the year 1907, 
nearly 800,000 of them returned to their 
Native countries, it became an interesting 
question to what degree they would influence 
those lands to which they returned. 

Some observers of this rather remarkable 
phenomenon, which occurred at the time of 
a great business depression, have been con- 
tent to record only the sums of money sud- 
denly withdrawn from our markets. The 
purpose of the writer, however, in following 
this stream eastward, was to ascertain how 
the peasant countries, notably in the east of 
Europe, have been affected by this sudden 
influx of numbers of those who for years 
have been in touch with a life which, in 
many respects, was the antithesis of that 
which they had left. 


States, he had scarcely moved out of his 
group or come in touch with our civilization. 
The men wear with pride our clothing, in- 
cluding ties and stiff collars, and when one 
is in doubt as to a man’s relation to our life 
a glance at his feet is sufficient; “ for by 
their,”—shoes,—“‘ ye shall know ‘them.” 

While one may deplore the loss of the pic- 
turesque in the peasant life of Europe, there 
is an ethical significance in their American 
garments which is really of vital importance. 

The Polish peasant in his native environ- 
ment is one of the laziest among European 
laborers. Wrapped in his sheepskin coat, 
summer and winter, walking barefoot the 
greater part of the year, and in winter put- 
ting his feet into clumsy, heavy boots which 
impeded his progress, he wore garments that 
fitted his temper. They were heavy, inex- 
pensive, never changing, and rarely needed 
renewal. The American clothes he wears 
after being in this country are a symbol of 
his changed character. They mean a new 
standard of living, even as they mean a new 
standard of effort. 

In America the Polish laborer has lost his 
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native laziness. The journey in itself has 
shaken him out of his lethargy, the high gear- 
ing of our industrial wheels, the pressure 
brought to bear upon him by the American 
foreman, the general atmosphere of our life 
charged with an invigorating ozone, and the 
absence of a leisure class, at least from the 
industrial community, have, in a few years, 
changed what many observers regarded as a 
fixed characteristic. 

The Slavs and Latins are inclined to lead 
an easy life, and emigration is destined to 
' have a permanent effect upon them; for the 
returned emigrant acts contagiously upon his 
community. Unbiased land-owners and man- 
ufacturers have told the writer that we have 
trained their workmen in industry, that we 
have quickened their wits, and that while 
wages have risen nearly 60 per cent. in 
almost all departments of labor the efficiency 
of the laborers has been correspondingly in- 
creased, most noticeably where the largest 
number of returned emigrants has entered 
the home field. 

The Slavic peasants, both in Hungary and 
in Poland, were gradually losing their al- 
lotted land, and were socially and physically 
deteriorating prior to the movement to Amer- 
ica. Indolence added to intemperance drove 
them into the hands of usurers, and they 
dropped into the landless class; thus becom- 
ing dependent upon casual labor. 


BUYING BACK THE LAND. 


’ The returned emigrant began to buy land 
which the large land-owners were often 
forced to sell; because wages had risen ab- 
normally and laborers were often not to be 
had at any price. In the four years between 
1899 and 1905, the land owned by peasants 
increased in some districts as much as 418 
per cent., and taking the immigraht districts 
in Austro-Hungary and Russian-Poland to- 
gether, the increase in four years reached the 
almost incredible figures of 173 per cent. 

In three districts of Russian-Poland the 
peasants bought in those four years 14,694 
acres of farm land. ‘This, of course, means 
not only that money was brought back from 
America, but that the peasant at home has 
become more industrious, if not always more 
temperate and frugal. 

The little village of Kochanovcze, in the 
district of Trenczin, in Hungary, out of 
which but few had emigrated to America, 
and to which only a few families had re- 
turned, has, under this new economic im- 
pulse, bought the land on which the villagers’ 


-only in his pocket, but in his teeth. 
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forefathers were serfs and on which they had 
worked during the harvest for 20 cents a day. 

The villagers bought the whole baronial 
estate, including the castle, giving a mort- 
gage for the largest part of the purchase 
sum; but they are now the owners of one of 
the finest estates in Hungary, and the mort- 
gage drives them to work as they have never 
worked before. This same impulse has 
struck the district of Nyitra, in which the 
land had almost gone out of the hands of 
the peasants; lost by the same causes, intem- 
perance and indolence. 


NEW STANDARDS OF LIVING. 


In the last five years the change has been 
so great as to seem incredible. Usurers have 
been driven out of business and the peasant’s 
house has ceased to be a mud hut with a 
straw-thatched roof. In fact, that type of 
building has been condemned by law, at the 
initiative of returned emigrants. 

The shop-keepers throughout the whole 
emigrant territory rejoice. Their stock is 
increased by many varieties of goods. The 
peasant now wants the best there is in the 
market, often useless luxuries, to be sure; 
but while he may spend his money “ for that 
which is not bread,” he wants to spend, and 
that means effort. As a race the Slavs need 
nothing more than this for their social and 
political salvation. 

Their advance is strikingly illustrated by 
the following examples: The B Broth- 
ers are manufacturers of neckties, in Vienna. 
On a recent visit to their establishment I 
met some buyers from Hungary, one of 
whom, when the salesman showed him the 
class of goods which he had been in the habit 
of buying, highly colored, stiff bows of cheap 
cotton, said: ‘““We have no use for such 
stuff. This is the tie we use”; and he pulled 
out an American tie of rather fine quality 
and the latest pattern. The writer had to 
promise the head of the firm of B Broth- 
ers to put him in touch with an American 
haberdasher’s journal, so that he may keep 
himself informed as to our styles. 

Still within the sphere of the economic, 
and yet having large ethical value, is the fact 
that the returned emigrant brings gold, not 
I cer- 
tainly never realized the far-reaching social 
and ethical value of the dentist until I saw 
the contrast between the returned emigrant, 
especially between his wife and daughter and 
the women who had remained at home. 

The emigrant woman has discovered that 
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gold in the teeth keeps one young, that it 
preserves one’s charms, and is apt to keep 
lovers and husbands more loyal. Housekeep- 
ers in America know how readily these for- 
eign servants sacrifice their wages upon the 
altar of the dentist. 

Not only does dentistry keep the women 
young and their lovers faithful, it also keeps 
the men in good health and adds to their 
self-respect; while into regions hitherto un- 
touched by their beneficent ministry, it has 
introduced toothbrushes and dentifrices. 


THE’ GOSPEL OF FRESH AIR. 


If the returned emigrant can be easily rec- 
ognized by his shoes and by the gold in his 
teeth, his residence can be quickly discovered 
by the fact that day and night his house is 
blessed by fresh air; and perhaps more sig- 
nificant to the world’s well-being than the 
American economic doctrine of the “ Open 
Door,” is the American physiological doc- 
trine of the open window. 

Pastor Holubek, of Bosacz, in Hungary, 
when I asked him what effect the returned 
emigrant had upon his parish, said: “A 
good effect. The returned emigrant is a new 
man. He carries himself differently, he com- 
mands the respect of his fellows, he treats his 
wife better, and he keeps the windows of his 
house open.” ‘The last two facts are exceed- 
ingly important, and my observations bear 
out his testimony. Wherever I discovered an 
open window, in the evening, I could with 
perfect assurance open the door and say: 
“How do you do?” And I was sure to be 
greeted by a still more emphatic and cordial, 
“ How do you do?” 

For some inexplicable reason, Europeans 
of all classes are averse to air in sleeping 
rooms, especially at night. Night air is sup- 
posed to hold all sorts of evils, and even the 
medical profession, progressive as it is, has 
not yet freed itself from this superstition. 


INCREASED RESPECT FOR WOMEN. 


Frequently I have discovered in the re- 
turned emigrant a quickening of the moral 
sense, especially among the men who had 
come in contact with the better class of 
American mechanics, and the discovery was 
as welcome as it was unexpected. It was on 
a Sunday’s journey among the villages of the 
valley of the Waag. Picturesque groups 
were moving along the highway to and from 
the church and into the village and out of it. 


The appearance of my companions and my- 
self always created a great sensation, and 
never a greater one than on Sunday, when 
the peasants were at leisure. They took it 
as a special privilege to see “‘ genuine Amer- 
icans,” and those who had been over here 
were quickly on the scene to air their Eng- 
lish and to show their familiarity with our 
kind. It was a reciprocal pleasure; for it 
seemed like a breath from home to hear men 
talk intelligently of Hazleton, Pittsburg, 
Scranton, and Wilkes-Barre; moreover, it 
gave us a splendid opportunity to test the 
influence of our civilization upon them. 

In one village a man and wife and two 
children came out of their home, and we 
could almost imagine ourselves in America; 
for the whole family looked as if it had just 
come from a grand bargain sale at one of our 
department stores. What seemed most de- 
lightful to us was the way in which the man 
spoke of his wife, and no American husband 
could have been more careful of her than 
was he; all this in striking contrast to the 
peasants with whom the woman is still an in- 
ferior being. 

In conversation with them I took the re- 
turned emigrant as my text, and told them 
something of our own social order as shown 
in the relation of husband and wife in Amer- 
ica; upon which one of the peasants told a 
very ugly and realistic story to illustrate 
what he thought of women. Then it was 
that the unexpected happened. My emigrant 
friend blushed,—yes, blushed,—and said: 
“Don’t mind him. He has a dirty mouth. 
He may, after all, have a clean heart.” The 
man who blushed had been five years in— 
Pittsburg! 

So far as my observation goes, I feel cer- 
tain that emigration has been of inestimable 


‘value, economical and ethical, to the three 


great monarchies chiefly concerned, namely: 
Italy, Austro-Hungary, and Russia. It has 
withdrawn inefficient labor, and has returned 
some of it capable of more and better work. 
It has lifted the status of the peasantry to a 
degree which could not have been achieved 
even by a revolution. It has educated its 
neglected masses, has lifted them to a higher 
standard of living, and has implanted new 
and vital ideals. So far as the emigrant him- 
self as a person is concerned, I have not seen 
one who, if he escaped the dangers of our 
industrial activity, has not been bettered by 
his contact with us. 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION, AT SEATTLE, JUNE I—OCTOBER 16, 









BEGINNING in 1905 with a plan to 
spend $100,000 for an ‘“‘ Alaska Fair,” 
the exposition that opens at Seattle on June 
I, 1909, speedily expanded into a 
“World’s Fair,” costing $10,000,- 
ooo, and displaying $50,000,000 
worth of exhibits. This is typical 
of the way things grow in the Pacific 
Northwest. It is one of the reasons why the 
Alaska-Y ukon-Pacific Exposition was worth 
building ad will be worth seeing. It shows 
what is new, what is undeveloped. Other 
expositions have aimed to exhibit accomplish- 
ment; the Alaska-Y ukon-Pacific, on the other 
hand, is an eye-opener to opportunity and 
potentiality ready for development. 

As officially declared, the purposes of the 
exposition are: To exploit the resources and 
potentialities of the Alaska and Yukon ter- 
ritories; to make known and foster the vast 
importance of the trade of the Pacific Ocean 
and of the countries bordering thereon; to 
demonstrate the marvelous progress of West- 
ern America, where, within a radius of 1000 
miles of Seattle, 7,500,000 persons live who 
are directly interested in making tlhe exposi- 
tion the true exponent of their material 
wealth and development. 

In the main, the men who three years ago 
set in motion the plan for an Alaskan exposi- 

- tion have continued in its service. J. E. 
Chilberg, the president, was one of the orig- 
inal incorporators; so was John 
H. McGraw, the vice-presi- 
dent, and I. A. Nadeau, the 
director-general. But to Will 
H. Parry, of the finance com- 
mittee, is given a large share 
of the credit for making the 
Seattle Exposition possible. In 


one day in October, 1906, 
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(From left to right: Hawaiian Building; European Exhibit Paiace; Yukon Avenue leading to Nome 


Mr. Parry disposed of $500,000 worth of 
stock, with an over-subscription of $126,000. 
Later in the same year he placed an additional 
$300,000, and since that time the exposition 
corporation has sold $350,000 worth of 
bonds. ‘The bonds were placed during the 
worst days of the financial depression begin- 
ning in 1907. Mr. Parry was almost alone 
in his belief that these bonds could be sold in 
Seattle, but he accomplished what was de- 
clared to be impossible, and so secured the 





COPSES OF RHODODENDRONS AND FIRS HEDGE IN ALL 
OF THE EXPOSITION BUILDINGS. 





Music Pavilion in foreground, 





resources without which the enterprise could 
never have gone forward. 

It was not, of course, without the expendi- 
ture of tremendous energy and enthusiasm 
that a city of less than 300,000 people in a 
State containing less than 600,000 popula- 
tion could finance an exposition,—an under- 
taking that has taxed the resources of Chi- 
cago and St. Louis,—-and have it ready to 
open on time. And no exposition has here- 
tofore succeeded without financial assistance 
from the federal Government. Neighboring 
States have helped to some extent, California 
and Oregon by the appropriation of $100,- 
000 each, but Seattle and Washington have 
borne by far the greater part of the burden. 
At the same time the city has spent $1,000,- 
000 on street improvements hastened by the 
desire to have the city in readiness for its 
visitors. Even the hotel-keepers have been 
infected to such an extent by the “ exposi- 


‘tion spirit” that they have agreed not to 


raise their prices, and there is a combination 
of all interests to provide adequate accom- 
modations for all who may come at normal 
prices. “IT'wo million people, the railroads 
estimate, will visit Seattle this summer. 


GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS. 


The site of the exposition is the campus of 
Washington University, occupying 250 acres, 
and located within twenty minutes from the 
heart of the city of Seattle. This location .is 
set between two fresh-water lakes,—Lake 
Washington on the east and Lake Union on 
the west. The grounds present beautiful 
stretches of waterfront, sloping backward 




































CHANDELAR AVENUE TO WASHINGTON AVENUE. 
Circle; Forestry Building; Manufactures Building ; 


Canadian Building in timber beyond.) 


with entrancing vistas through the stately 
trees scattered about the whole area. Rainier 
Avenue, looking along which Mt. Rainier is 
seen in the distance, is the axis of the exposi- 
tion plan. On the west are the snow-cov- 
ered Olympics, and on the east Mt. Baker 
towering over the white-capped Cascade 
Range is in plain view from the grounds. 
The central or focal point of the exposi- 
tion is the Court of Honor, about which are 
grouped buildings, statues, 
fountains, trees, shrubs, 
and flowers. At the 
northern end of this court 
are the Government 
buildings,—federal, Alas- 
kan, Hawaiian, . Philip- 
pine, and Fisheries,—and 
at the other the view 
opens across the water to 
distant Mt. Rainier. In 
the foreground of this 
lower end of the court 
lie the formal gardens of 
the exposition. In the 
center of the court is a 
circular lake 260 feet in 
diameter, from which 
plays a gigantic geyser 
throwing its waters 150 
feet in the air. At night 
electricity illuminates the 
waters of the geyser into 
myriad sprays of light of 
every color and_ shade. 
Toward this geyser foun- 
tain flow the cascades over 
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a portion of Geyser Basin; Washington Avenue; 


six terraces. Forty thousand gallons of water 
tumble over these cascades every minute, and 
at night, illuminated from below, they be- 
come a vari-colored blaze of dazzling light. 
The reason the exposition authorities have 
been successful in securing a plan harmonious 
in every detail is that grounds and buildings 
were planned as a whole before a single sod 
was turned. For the most part the exhibit 
buildings are of French Renaissance design, 





THE EXPOSITION BUILDINGS WERE ILLUMINATED, AS SHOWN IN 
ILLUSTRATION, SIX WEEKS BEFORE THE OPENING. 


(The electric installation is another feature of the remarkable state of 
preparedness that distinguishes this exposition.) 




















HOW THE LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS HAVE MADE USE 
OF THE NATIVE FOREST COVER. 


but there are some noteworthy exceptions to 
this rule. One of these is the Forestry Build- 
ing, probably the largest log house ever built, 
—320 feet in length and 144 feet in width. 
The colonnade that runs along the front of 
this building is formed by 124 logs in the 
rough, each forty feet in length. Within is a 
comprehensive display of the timber resources 
of the Northwest and Alaska, showing every 
species of native tree, together with every 
form of lumber product made from them. 
Another very impressive 
exhibit is a one-piece flag- 
pole, 200 feet in height, 
cut from a tree near 
Buckley, Washington. In 
addition to the housed 
exhibits of the Agricul- 
tural Building, there will 
be an outdoor farm and 
stock display. The farm 
will be run on model lines, 
illustrating in a practical 
way the rotation of all 
crops of the Northwest, 
as well as its orchards and 
dairies. A salmon cannery 
in full operation is a part 
of the fisheries exhibit. 
Washington University 
will profit largely from 
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the exposition by the addition of four per- 
manent buildings. ‘The State appropriated 
$1,000,000 for the exposition, with the pro- 
viso that $600,000 of this sum should be 
used in the erection of three permanent build- 
ings suitable for exposition uses, and capable 
afterwards of being transformed into college 
structures. The result of this far-sighted 
plan is that three of the largest exposition 
buildings,—the Auditorium, Fine Arts Pal- 
ace, and Machinery Hall,—are permanent 
structures of stone, brick, and steel. When 
the exposition is over the Auditorium will be- 
come the Assembly Hall of the University; 
the Fine Arts Palace will be transformed into 
the Chemistry Department, and Machinery 
Hall will be the Engineering Building. 
Other permanent buildings that will become 
the property of the University are the home 
of the Arctic Brotherhood (to be used by 
the University as an Alaska-Yukon Museum) 
and the Emergency Hospital, which will be 
continued in use as a hospital for the Uni- 
versity. 


ALASKA’S PART IN THE SHOW. 


Alaska-Yukon comes first in the title and 
inspiration of the exposition. In a vague way 
we have come to realize that Secretary Sew- 
ard was not guilty of the “ folly” of which 
he was accused when he paid $7,200,000 for 
“The Alaska Purchase.” But the balance 
sheet by which this purchase is marvelously 
justified has been seen by few. Prior to the 
ownership by the United States, Alaska had 
been a field of exploitation almost solely for 
its furs. Under our administration it has 





MACHINERY HALL, 


(One of the fireproof 'structures which will be given to the Washington 


State University.) 
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SOME OF THE ALASKAN “TOTEM POLES” TO BE SEEN AT THE EXPOSITION. (SEE ALSO PAGE 705.) 


been developed into an empire of wealth. It 
is now producing in gold alone every year 
three times as much as we paid for it. Over 
$120,000,000 worth of gold, $80,000,000 in 
furs, and $96,000,000 from its fisheries have 
been taken out of Alaska in the last forty 
years. It has developed an American popu- 
lation with American energy at its highest 
pitch. Of the $600,000 appropriated by the 
federal Government for its representation at 
the exposition $100,000 was allotted to the 
Alaska exhibit. The Alaskans themselves 


promptly trebled this sum in order that it 
might be proved beyond all question that 
their country was not an icebox, but a treas- 
ure chest. And they will show not merely 
its minerals,—gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, 
coal, petroleum, gypsum, marble, antimony, 
quicksilver, and graphite; not only its fisher- 
ies whose product has now reached the value 
of $10,000,000 a year,—they will also dis- ° 
play vegetables, fruits, and grains by way of 
proof that Alaska is not only a place in which 
money can be extracted from the ground, but 
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AN ATTRACTIVE PART OF THE 


a territory of vast agricultural possibilities, 

James L. Farmer, special agent for the 
Department of the Interior, who has_pre- 
pared the Alaskan exhibit, but who cannot 
be charged with the enthusiasm which some- 
times carries away the Alaskan resident when 
he begins to talk of his country, says that 
“except in the far northern parts the cli- 
mate is not nearly so severe as it is in the 
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Sound, is the natural 
gateway to the greatest 
of the world’s markets 
for centuries to come. 
The natural pathway 
to the most promising 
fields of trade extension 
lies through Seattle to 
the Orient and Alaska. 
James J. Hill has been 
preaching and practicing 
this belief for several 
years. He was, in a com- 
mercial sense, ahead of 
his time, but the Seattle 
exposition will serve to 
fix in the minds of all 
Americans the impor- 
tance of Pacific trade and 
the way to reach it. 

The Far Eastern 
countries bordering on 
the Pacific, including 


the Philippines and Hawaii, will have the 
most comprehensive exhibits that they have 
ever attempted anywhere, and it will be pos- 
sible at Seattle to find out what these coun- 
tries need, as well as what they produce. 
Japan has grasped the commercial impor- 
tance of the exposition, and not only is the 
official representation of the country on a 
most elaborate scale, but the exposition will 


Dakotas, Montana, and Minnesota. There be visited by Japanese business men in larger 


is almost no limit to the agricultural possi- 


bilities of the territory, 
and it should not be for- 
gotten that Alaska has 
good schools and 
churches, and that the 
white man can live as 
comfortably and_ con- 
tentedly in Alaska as he 
can in the States.” 
When the exposition is 
over we shall for the 
first time have, as a peo- 
ple, a demonstration of 
Alaskan possibilities as a 
whole. 


GATEWAY TO THE 


PACIFIC TRADE, 


There is, in a national 
sense, a much _ broader 
and important aspect of 
the exposition. Seattle, 
or perhaps it would be 
more exact to say Puget 





numbers and of more prominence and im- 

















A DETAIL OF THE LANDSCAPING. MUSIC PAVILION TO THE LEFT. 





















portance than ever before journeyed to the 
United States. 


AN OBJECT LESSON OF PROGRESS. 


Seattle is in itself an impressive exhibit of 
the progress and possibilities of the North- 
‘west. It has to-day a population of about 
275,000, and yet the first white boy born in 
the city is only fifty-six years of age, and is 
still a resident of the place, which he has 
seen grow up from a collection of woodsheds 
to a municipality containing fifty-five square 
miles, with 600 miles of paved streets, 26,000 
pupils in its public schools, building opera- 
tions reaching $14,000,000 a year, bank 
clearings of $450,000,000 a year, an export 
business of over $20,000,000, and an import 
business which has grown in ten years from 
a little over $1,000,000 to $18,000,000. Its 
harbor and docks are ready to take care of 
the enormous commerce now passing through 
its doors. It would be an almost endless 
task to enumerate the steamship lines that 
make Seattle and Puget Sound their ter- 
minus. These lines have over 300 steamers 
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in their service. With the East, Seattle is 
connected by three transcontinental railroads, 
and will soon have two more. This is the 
city that was able not only to carry the enor- 
mous burden of its rapid local development, 
but also to subscribe nearly three-quarters of 
a million dollars in one day for its fair, to 
carry through this enormous undertaking 
without one dollar of assistance from the 
United States Government, and have ready 
to open on time an exposition that is as 
beautiful as it is valuable from an education- 
al point of view. 


ATHLETIC AND ENDURANCE CONTESTS. 


During the exposition Seattle will be the 
mecca toward which sportsmen of every bent 
will turn. Not only will the year’s Ama- 
teur Athletic Union. championships be de- 
cided in the exposition stadium,—the fair 
will also be the scene of contests of every 
sort, water and aerial, as well as track con- 
tests and automobile races. Negotiations 
have been completed to bring the Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell, and other rowing crews to 














"i THE CALIFORNIA STATE BUILDING. 


Seattle, and it is planned to hold at least one 
regatta each month on Lake Washington 
during the summer. The most interesting 
of the water contests is to be the long-dis- 
tance power-boat race from Vancouver to 
Seattle, starting on June 29, for a $500 cup. 
During the fair the Mountaineers’ Club of 
Seattle will keep open house for the moun- 
tain climbers, whose opportunities in the 
neighborhood are limitless. The New York- 
Seattle automobile contest promises to be 
noteworthy as a demonstration of relative 
motor endurance over 
American roads. The 
New York to Paris race 
enlisted only a few cars 
of exceptional power. In 
the New York-Seattle 
contest, starting on June 
I, cars of every sort from 
the smallest and least 
powerful to the largest 
cars with the highest 
horse-power will have a 
chance to show their 
merit under normal tour- 
ing conditions. 

The huge stadium of 
the exposition is largely 
the work of nature. The 
precipitous shores of 
Lake Union, looking 
across a succession of 
bays and _ snow-topped 
peaks, form the back- 
ground of the amphithe- 
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ater floor. On the three 
sides, rising from the 
-waturally level stage 
with a stately upward 
slope, are seats for 20,- 
ooo people in this huge 
forest theater. 


HOW TO GO. 


Seven railroad routes 
are open to the choice 
of those who visit the 
Alaska - Yukon - Pacific 
Exposition. Thesame 
rates are in force on all 
these lines, and one may 
go out over one line and 
return over another, 
without sacrificing the 
special rates. 

Taking the roads 
in their geographical 
order, from north to south, the Canadian 
Pacific comes first. This route presents a 
panorama of rare beauty from the time one 
leaves Halifax, Nova Scotia, or intermediate 
points, until Seattle is reached. It traverses 
the beautiful lake regions of Canada, skirts 
the precipitous shore of Lake Superior, 
crosses the great plains of Western Canada, 
and winds for hours through the Rocky 
Mountains and the Cascades, until it finally 
reaches the Puget Sound country. A line to 
St. Paul is its United States connection. 





HOW THE GARDENS LOOKED ON MARCH FIRST. 







































The Great Northern is also full of scenic 
interest. From St. Paul to Seattle, an ever- 
changing picture is unfoived to the observer, 
growing even more attractive and interesting 
as the mountain regions are approached. 
Skirting rapid rivers and climbing mountain 
passes, this road saves its finest scenery until 
the end, when it emerges upon Puget Sound 

: Everett, Washington, and continues for 
thirty miles along the beach to Seattle, the 
beautiful expanse of the Sound, with the pin- 
nacled Olympics in the distance. 

Scenery along the Northern Pacific is 
practically the same as on the Great North- 
ern, the two lines paralleling each other. 
Both pass through the States of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, and Wash- 
ington. The famous “bad lands” of the 
Dakotas are a unique feature, and Yellow- 
stone Park makes a delightful and readily 
taken “ stop-over.” 

The Burlington Line takes to the North- 
ern Pacific tracks at Billings, Montana, and 
enters Seattle by that route. The Chicago, 
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Milwaukee and St. Paul is pushing construc- 
tion on its transcontinental line, which may 
be operating into Seattle before the end of 
the exposition period, paralleling the North- 
ern Pacific. 

The Harriman lines care for the traffic 
of the South and Southwest, the Union Pa- 
cific reaching Seattle via Denver and Port- 
land. Although not surpassing the North- 
ern routes in attractiveness, the Southern 
Pacific route will attract many because it 
traverses California and the Southwest. Im- 
proved service will be given on all these lines 
this summer. ‘The rates are uniform both 
east and west of Chicago, so that the de- 
ciding factor is the “‘ stop-overs ” the traveler 
may wish to make, or the country he pre- 
fers to see from the car window. In fact, 
by any route the traveler chooses he will be 
delighted by a lavish display of natural scen- 
ery. With the beautiful exposition for an 
objective point, the American traveler who 
decides to make a Western trip this summer 
or in the early fall will be amply repaid. 
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SEATTLE, A METROPOLIS BUILT IN A SINGLE 
GENERATION. 


BY HON. RICHARD A. BALLINGER. 


(Secretary of the Interior; Mayor of Seattle, 1904-6.) 


OTHING has brought Seattle so promi- 
nently before the American people as 

her courage and enterprise in bringing into 
existence the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, which will be opened punctually on the 
first day of June of this year, and in which 


the national Government and many of the 
States will liberally participate, and at which 
foreign governments will be represented. 
The city alone is an exhibition of the capacity 
and enterprise of American genius on an in- 
tensified scale. It was a bold and hazardous 
undertaking, three years 























ago, to attempt to hold an 
international exposition in 
1909 that represented no 
historical event and claimed 
for itself no element of sen- 
timent, but which was 
based solely upon business 
principles with the design 
of exploiting the resources 
and advantages of Alaska 
and the Yukon territory,— 
the great Northwest,—and 
our possessions lying in the 
Pacific Ocean. It required 
a quality of courage found 
only in men accustomed to 
great undertakings to pro- 
ject an exposition which re- 
quired the investment of 
many millions of dollars 
and the preparation of the 
city to serve creditably as 
host, and the difficulties 
which lay before the prose- 
cution of this enterprise can 
best be appreciated when we 
consider that the financial 
stringency of 1908 fell di- 
rectly across its pathway. 


A GREAT OCEAN PORT. 


It is difficult for the 
stranger to understand the 
extent to which the builders 
of Seattle have had to strug- 
gle with Nature in order to 
carve out the foundations of 
a city on Elliott Bay. But 
for her tributary resources 
and natural commercial ad- 














SEATTLE 1N 1893, FROM THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY MAPS. 





vantages no’ one would have 
chosen such a site for the 
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future metropolis of the Northwest, although 
when improved her numerous hills will lend 
a charm of beauty which no other city can 
claim. 

The character of the harbor of Seattle, 
which is knows as Elliott Bay, is well illus- 
trated by the fact that the American fleet, 
in its trip around the world, sailed in under 
its own steam, passed in review, and came to 
anchor without aid. Many fleets of similar 
size could be accommodated within this har- 
bor. It is likewise true that the great steam- 
ship Minnesota, in her trips to and from 
Japan and China, comes to her berth in the 
Seattle harbor under her own steam without 
assistance, which is far dif- 
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a shoestring. Her residence growth is con- 
fined to the northward; her commercial 
growth, to the southward, up the Duwamish 
Valley, and covering the tide lands and level 
areas, which, by necessity, become the con- 
venient location for her railway terminals and 
manufacturing district, and through which it 
is proposed to construct a canal into Lake 
Washington. A canal is also proposed 
to be constructed from Puget Sound 
through Lake Union and into Lake Wash- 
ington, for deep water traffic. It will not 
be many years distant until one or both of 
these aids to commerce will be in opera- 
tion, It was on the shores of Elliott Bay in 








ferent from conditions in |[>-.. 
New York’s harbor, and in 
most harbors of the world. 
In truth, Puget Sound is 
one vast Mediterranean 
Sea, and furnishes innumer- 
able harbors and facilities 
for commerce. Its shore 
line is over I100 statute 
miles, independent of the 
American shore of the |]. 
Straits of San Juan de Fuca |} 
and the archipelago of is- 
lands known as the San |] 
Juan Islands. If the Pacific |}; | 
Ocean, as Seward predicted, |] 


is to “ become the chief the- eer 
ater of events in the world’s \ 
hereafter,” Puget Sound || & 
will assuredly become the a 


chief center of American 
transportation from the 
western coast of the conti- 
nent, and the Port of Seat- 
tle the greatest port of en- 
try for this commerce, 
where land and water |]... 
transportation ‘so advan- 
tageously meet. 


THE CITy’S PHYSICAL 
FEATURES. 


P 


It is interesting to note 
by the contour maps of the 
Geological Survey what has / 
taken place in the building SZ 
of a city between and in- |] ~ 
cluding the years 1893 and 
1908. These maps also 
serve to show that Seattle, 
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SEATTLE IN 1908. 
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1904 that the battleship Nebraska was 
launched,—the first great constructive effort 
of the city of Seattle in the way of manu- 
facture. 

Her problems have been heroically solved, 
and at great cost of money and energy. It is 
claimed that in the regrading of the streets 
alone over 14,000,000 cubic yards of earth 
have been moved or are in process of removal 
in order to level her hills and make con- 
venient ways for traffic in her business sec- 
tion. ‘This involves a change of grade for 
21 miles of street and one-half a square mile 
of private property, the maximum cut being 
126 feet and maximum fill 54 feet. The ex- 
tent of her street improvements may be some- 
what appreciated from the fact that she has 
constructed over 300 miles of asphaltum 
streets. 


A RAILROAD FOCUS. 


Twenty years ago, Seattle was a struggling 
town of the then Territory of Washington, 
without a direct line of railway connection 
with the East, or any foreign lines of ocean 
transportation. To-day, four transconti- 
nental lines,—the Great Northern, North- 























Copyright, 1909. by Asable Curtis, 
SECOND AVENUE, LOOKING NORTH FROM YESLER 
WAY. 
(As it appeared May 26, 1908, during the parade 
of the men from the Atlantic Battleship Fleet, then 
in Seattle harbor.) 
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ern Pacific, Burlington, and Canadian Pa- 
cific.—run trains out of Chicago for Seattle, 
and it is a question of but a short time when 
other transcontinental lines will be operating 
to the same port. The Union Pacific and 
the North Coast are now under construction, 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has 
been completed, but is not yet in operation. 

In ocean transportation, independent of the 
numerous coast lines, Seattle has direct con- 
nection with Japanese and Chinese ports and 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

Seattle’s enormous increase in traffic is il- 
lustrated by the fact that in the last twelve 
years her freight business has increased over 
400 per cent. This increase is no more re- 
markable than that of her population. The 
last census gave Seattle about 80,000, while 
the next census will give her over 300,000 
people. 


THE GATEWAY TO ALASKA. 


When we consider the vast tributary coun- 
try lying to the north and embracing the 
Empire of Alaska, and that to the east 
stretching into the plains beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, and likewise southward, all em- 
bracing the vast possibilities of agricultural 
wealth and wealth of forest and of mineral, 
including the coal deposits of the Cascade 
Range, it is not difficult to estimate the re- 
sources available for the support of a great 
commercial metropolis destined to handle by 
land and sea the products of an ever-increas- 
ing people. 

Alaska is Seattle’s richest field of trade and 
commerce, and Seattle to Alaskans is an 
Alaskan city. The millions of gold annually 
produced in Alaska and the fruits of her other 
resources véry largely filter through the ave- 
nues of trade in Seattle or are invested in 
the State of Washington. 


INTELLECTUAL RESOURCES. 


It is an inspiration to live amid lofty moun- 
tains and to be surrounded by the almost lim- 
itless expanse of ocean and plain,—to live 
with Nature’s giant products in all their 
forms. Such environment tends to expand 
the mind and quicken the zeal of human life. 
All this is true of the great West and is no- 
tably true of the people of Seattle. They are 
broad and liberal in their views; aggressive 
and versatile in their endeavors, and coura- 
geous in large undertakings. 

The quality of the people of a city is what 
determines the character of the city. The 
moral, intellectual, and industrial temper of 
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“ PIONEER PLACE,” SHOWING HISTORIC INDIAN 


the people is always fundamental in deter- 
mining their possibilities for progress and de- 
velopment. Imagine the surprise of the vis- 
itor to Seattle from the East when he is taken 
to the University Club and learns of the un- 
usual number of ‘college and _ university- 
trained men who are actively leading in the 
upbuilding of this young city. From this to 
the Rainier Club is but a step, where many 
of the same type of men are found,—all 
young captains of commerce and trade, and 
leaders in the business and professional life of 
the community. Then he is shown the com- 
mercial organizations, including the Alaska 
Club, each typifying the “‘ Seattle spirit,” 
which is known and well understood as the 
same spirit which made Chicago great and 
which lifted San Francisco from the ashes of 
her disaster. 

In education, Seattle has within her limits 
a State University which, through liberal en- 
couragement and endowment, has become one 
of the great seats of learning of the West. 
Her public schools are of the most advanced 
character, and art and culture find as many 
devotees in Seattle as in any of our Ameri- 
can cities. Her people are constantly study- 
ing the problems of the future, and the broad- 
ening influence of opportunities surrounding 
their environment is a constant stimulus for 
progress. 
Upon the street cars, in the shops, in the 





‘ 


‘TOTEM POLE” FROM ALASKA. 
(This is the center of the lower business district.) 


factories, and upon the water front the visi- 
tor sees an alert, young, active, intelligent 
class of employees, superior to any to be 
found in Eastern cities, and as he finishes his 
tour of inspection he asks, ““ Where is your 
tenement district?” He is surprised to find 
there is none. ‘The happy and prosperous 
artisan, mechanic, or laborer is, for the 
most part, the proud possessor of his own 
domicile, and is thus a better man and a bet- 
ter citizen. 

Finally, the Sons and Daughters of the 
American Revolution, so numerous among 
her people, convince the stranger that the 
citizens of Seattle have been transplanted 
from the East, the South, and the Middle 
West by wise selection. 

NO LONGER A “ WIDE-OPEN” TOWN. 

Seattle’s churches and cathedrals demon- 
strate in their largeness the religious charac- 
ter of her people; her libraries and schools 
her intellectual strength, while the careful 
regulation of vice establishes their high 
moral tone and civic virtue. The battle for 
decency against vice and corruption has been 
decided in favor of the former. It is only 
during the last five years that Seattle has 
been a “ closed town,” as distinguished from 
a Western “ wide-open town.” During the 
early days of the excitement following the 
discovery of gold in the Klondike, Seattle 
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WASHINGTON BOULEVARD. 


(Showing a portion of the boulevard system, pass- 
ing through one of the parks in which the natural 
growth of trees and vegetation has been preserved.) 


very justly had the reputation of being the 
most immoral city in the West, in which 
gambling and all forms of vice were not 
only permitted but encouraged by the pub- 
lic authorities. It was the sentiment of 
the business community that business flour- 
ished only when _ vice 


from autumn into spring and from spring 
into autumn. Such climatic conditions stim- 
ulate the highest mental and physical activi- 
ties, and these conditions are due to the 
wholesome influence of the Japan Current, 
which renders the signs of the Zodiac useless. 
I have not mentioned the rains of the so- 
called winters. These, however, are no bar 
to outdoor industry and activities, but pre- 
vent the cheering influence of sunshine only. 


MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Fortunate indeed is that city which in its 
youth possesses a progressive citizenship and 
competent men of broad foresight to pioneer 
its municipal problems. The municipal 
problems of street improvement, parks, and 
railway terminals have been unique in Seat- 
tle, as has been heretofore pointed out. Her 
most useful citizen in this particular has been 
her City Engineer, Reginald H. Thomson, 
who has devoted years of patient and in- 
telligent study in securing the largest 
measure of improvement with the least 
burden to the public, and always with 
the design of fitting his work into the 
final necessities of a great metropolis. This 
man, not content to know all about Ameri- 
can cities and to improve upon their public 
works, has carefully studied the problems of 
municipal improvements in European cities, 
and in various ways has developed those 
measures best adapted to Seattle’s needs. 





flourished,—that. “ easy 





money ”’ made “ easy busi- 
ness.” This condition 
has been so far reversed 
that Seattle is to-day gov- 
erned in the most exem- 
plary manner of any 
Western city. Official 
corruption has never 
played a conspicuous part 
in the management of the 
city as regards her public 
improvements. Few cities 
can boast of greater re- 
turns in value for public 
expenditures, and in more 
honest and permanent 
construction in public 
works and buildings. 

















The Puget Sound re- 
gion has no real sum- 
mer and no real winter, 
but the seasons blend 


SAILING FROM SEATTLE FOR NOME, ALASKA. 
(Typical scene on the Seattle waterfront during the rush to Alaska at the 


beginning of each season.) 
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MOUNT RAINIER. 
(Tallest peak in the United States proper (altitude 14,526 feet), as seen from Seattle, 


Washington in the foreground. 


with Lake 


Rainier National Park, in which this mountain is located, is one of the 


most attractive natural recreation grounds in the world.) 


PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


A pure and abundant water supply con- 
tributes to the health and comfort of a city 
more than any other factor, next to which is 
a good sewage and sanitary system. Usual- 
ly in cities of rapid growth, these utilities are 
far behind the needs of the population. Seat- 
tle has wisely struggled to keep them in ad- 
vance of her demands. The source of the 
municipal water supply under the city’s con- 
trol, as now developed, is capable of supply- 
ing a city of over a million population. The 
entire watershed of Cedar Lake and river, in 
the Cascade Mountains, from which the city 
is supplied, is owned by the city. This in- 
sures protection against contamination. Fur- 
thermore, the water power generated below 
the lake, by means of a head of 615 feet, 
lights the city with electricity, and no Amer- 
ican city is more generously lighted. Thus 
the mountains are made to labor in adding 
comfort to her people. The water which 
generates the electricity is returned to the 
river, which flows to the intake for the mu- 
nicipal water system, several miles below the 
power plant. The lighting plant is capable 
of not only supplying all public demands, 
but furnishes a large portion of the private 
consumption of electricity for domestic and 
manufacturing purposes at a low, competing 
rate with private concerns. 

Seattle’s street-car system is under a sin- 





gle private management, and, in order to 
keep pace with her growth, millions have 
been spent in extensions of lines and in pro- 
viding adequate equipment and accommoda- 
tion for the rapid expansion of her popula- 
tion. Preparation for exposition traffic has 
vastly increased the burdens of this system, 
but no one doubts a lack of preparedness in 
this particular, or in that of the hotels of 
the city to reasonably care for the visitors to 
the fair. A campaign of co-operation to 
make the fair a success has been waged with 
such intelligence and persistence that the 
whole West is enrolled in the service of the 
exposition, and the great railway companies 
are vying with one ancther in friendly ef- 
forts in its exploitation. 


THE SCENIC ENVIRONMENT. 


The exposition is located upon the grounds 
of the University of the State of Washing- 
ton, within the city limits, which grounds 
were leased by the exposition management 
from the University. Many of the beauti- 
ful structures which now decorate the Uni- 
versity grounds are permanently constructed 
and arranged to be converted into university 
buildings after the close of the fair, thus 
furnishing much needed facilities for this 
institution, and saving the enormous waste 
sO .common in most expositions. Thus 
the University as well as Seattle se- 
cures vast lasting advantage in structures 
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and other improvements by virtue of the 
expenditures in connection with the ex- 
position. 

The natural facilities of Seattle for scenic 
parks and boulevards are unsurpassed, be- 
cause of her natural forests and hills and 
rugged contour. Early in the city’s history, 
the noted landscape engineer, Mr. Olmstead, 
of Boston, was employed to lay out a care- 
fully planned scheme for the Park Board, 
which has largely been adhered to, resulting 
in the acquisition of many acres of park land 
and several miles of macadam_ boulevard, 
winding along the lakes and through the 
gorges with native timber and foliage re- 
tained in its perennial beauty. Nothing can 
be more picturesque than a drive on the 
Washington Park and Interlaken boulevards, 
all quite within the city proper. ‘These 
boulevards connect with the exposition 
grounds, which, like a great amphitheatre, 
lie in the grounds of the State University, 
overlooking the beautiful expanse of the 
waters of Lake Washington and Lake 
Union, with the towering mountain in the 
near distance, called by Seattie people 
Mount Rainier, and by her neighbors in 
Tacoma, Mount Tacoma, but which poli- 
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ticians diplomatically refer to as “ The 
Mountain.” With all this, on east and west 
rise the snow-capped ranges of the Cascades 
and Olympics, making it a fitting place for 
Gabriel on the last day to sound his trumpet 
for the final call. 

From Seattle it is but a day’s auto drive 
to the foot of the Nisqually Glacier and Par- 
adise Valley in the Mount Rainier National 
Park. It is but an easy drive to the Sno- 
qualmie Falls, and likewise to the City of 
‘Tacoma, or to Lake Cushman on the west 
side of Puget Sound, at the foot of the Olym- 
pic Mountains. 

This is an age of great cities. Most of 
them have grown from villages and without 
plans, and have had their beginnings in 
other generations. It is a novelty to witness 
the growth of a great city from first begin- 
nings in one generation, and this is one of 
the characteristics of Seattle which gives her 
an added charm, and her modern character in 
great structures and facilities for comfort 
and for business is perhaps the most attrac- 
tive feature to the stranger, and also is per- 
haps the reason why her people are unwilling 
to concede that there is any other city quite 
equal to Seattle. 
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SEATTLE IN 1879. 


(The above view, looking south from a point near Second Avenue and Pike ‘Street. shows the Seattle 


of thirty years ago, the area now covered by the heart of the business district. 


pearing in the background, to-day railroad terminals, 
where the tide flats have been filled in. 
“ Pionecr Place.’ See page 717.) 


Instead of the water ap- 
warehouses, factories, and wholesale houses stand, 


The site of the old sawmill on the waterfront is the location of 
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THE FINANCES OF MEXICO. 
BY CHARLES F. SPEARE. 


O into any of the public markets of Mex- 
ico, whether in the City of Mexico or 

the small towns of the interior, and walk 
about among its stalls and a striking eco- 
nomic fact will be revealed. The unit of 
purchasing power of the peons, who are 50 
per cent. of the 15,000,000 population of the 
Republic, is the centavo. One sees in these 
markets little mounds or piles of beans, corn, 
peppers; wretched scraps of meat, the tortilla 
in varied forms, all reduced to the infinitesi- 
mal measure of what the purchaser can com- 
pass from his earnings for his daily material 
needs. The Mexican peon lives for to-day. 
He spends as he makes. His pulque and cig- 


business sense and men who can labor in the 
fields and are willing to adopt twentieth cen- 
tury ideas of agriculture. If she borrows 
foreigners must be the lenders. A call for 
funds at home would bring scanty subscrip- 
tions. 

Knowing the conditions under which 
Mexico lives it is all the more remarkable 
that she was one of the few nations of the 
world last year whose receipts were larger 
than expenditures. 

Mexico’s position, from the standpoint of 
national debt, population, per capital debt, 
and foreign trade, compared with other Lat- 
in-American countries, is as follows: 





National debt. 


MADD oc5" arralss. ess ot iota chscencuetoke $222,058,181 
NN oi. 63 de evetateceiare: sie’ alain ata 542,213,359 
TOGA. 2 oo soc: «cha oroie'e ra ele 444,440,067 
ne ok oC laie arnly az eelecerars 95,720,654 


Population. Debt per capita. Foreign trade. 
15,000,000 $14.80 $231,000,000 
17,000,000 31.80 495,000,000 

6,000,000 74.00 561,000,000 
5,000,000 19.14 210,000,000 





arette, the bullfight, the lottery and his ex- 
pansive sombrero and gaudy zerapah keep 
him poor. He knows nothing of the savings 
bank, has no conception of thrift, and if he 
were taxed in proportion as the proletariate 
of other countries his condition would be 
embarrassing. 

When one considers the proportion of 
peons, or Indians, to the entire population, 
one wonders how Mexico can develop as she 
does or how it is possible for her to occupy 
the leading position of credit among the 
Latin-American countries. The answer will 
be found mainly in the wonders that have 
been accomplished in the Republic through 
foreign occupation. The British first, then 
the German and American, and now the 
American, the Spaniard, the German, and 
the French have done, and are doing, most 
for Mexico. The peon of this generation is 
contributing probably 25 per cent. more than 
his forefathers to the upbuilding of the Re- 
public. The Indian of the next generation, 
better educated through the compulsory 
school system, strengthened in body by 
knowledge of hygiene and living among sani- 
tary conditions which the government is pro- 
viding, will effect a still greater advance in 
the wealth of the nation. Mexico, however, 
must always grow from without, that is, 
through immigration of men with brains and 





She has had the right sort of a budget now 
for nearly fifteen years. From chronic and 
hopeless indebtedness she has been lifted out 
of the slough of financial despond by a wise 
and careful Finance Ministry. Her credit 
to-day is the best of any of the southern Re- 
publics. Her bonds command highest respect 
in the markets of the world. Nearly all of 
her obligations are payable in gold. Fluctu- 
ations in exchange are no longer the béte 
noire of the foreign merchant or trader in 
Mexico. 

A little over twenty years ago the Budget 
Committee of the Mexican Chamber of 
Deputies announced that it was impossible, 
under existing conditions, to strike a balance 
between income and outgo. Politics were 
corrupt. There was the same shameless 
looting of the treasury that has occurred in 
later days in some of the Latin-American 
countries in the tropics. Even with the na- 
tion practically bankrupt the ruling Finance 
Minister, Gomez Farias, was then playing 
the precarious part of banker and preparing 
to loan $8,000,000 to Portugal. The na- 
tion’s bonds were selling at ruinous discounts 
in the markets of Europe. As late as 1893 
a 6 per cent. loan went at 5834. Defaults 
had been so frequent, revolutions were so 
common, and such little progress was being 
made in the internal development of the Re- 
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‘public that the future looked exceedingly un- 

promising. ‘There was no continuous line of 
communication between the Rio Grande 
River and the City of Mexico; very little 
means of railway travel from one state to 
another even. 


LIMANTOUR, THE WITTE OF MEXICO. 


President Diaz has been wise in his selec- 
tion of men. His present Finance Minister, 
José Yves Limantour, had his training in the 
troubled school of nineteenth century Mexi- 
can finances. He has the Frenchman’s in- 
tellectuality and his finesse in financial af- 
fairs; the Spaniard’s business acumen. He be- 
gan his upbuilding soon after the Romero ad- 
ministration balked. To the foundation which 
he then laid he has added each year, witness- 
ing the change from penury to sufficiency, if 
not national plenty, and raising a monument 
to himself as a financial genius. Limantour is 
to Mexico what Witte was to Russia. The 
antecedents of the two men were different, 
as Witte was self-made and Limantour in- 
herited one of the largest fortunes in Mexi- 
co. The minds of the two men ran in the 
same groove. They had similar problems to 
conquer. Witte became too powerful for 
the Czar and his court and has descended to 
the mediocrity of a private banker. ‘They 
call Diaz a Czar.. There are numerous in- 
stances of suppression from the Palace of 
men with brains and force, but with politi- 
cal ambitions which placed them in opposi- 
tion to Diaz. He has never tried to curb 
Limantour, however, even when his Finance 
Minister was a popular candidate for the 
Presidency. Diaz knows that the best anti- 
toxine for the fever of revolution in Mexico 
is commercialism, whose reaction is the fever 
for gold. ‘To develop Mexico on material 
lines has been and is Limantour’s work. An 
intimate study of his work in the last decade 
will reveal him to the unprejudiced mind as 
one of the ablest financiers of our times. 


MEXICO AS A BORROWING NATION. 


The debt history of Mexico is a romantic 
one. The tears of many lenders have been 
shed over it. Millions of English gold sov- 
ereigns have been buried in the Republic. 
Defaults and conversions have ruined invest- 
ors all over Europe. The earliest of the 
loans were those of 1824 and 1825, which 
were made in London at the rate of 6 per 
cent. In 1826 the so-called ‘“‘ English debt ” 
for $26,000,000 was incurred. On it inter- 
cst was defaulted from 1827 to 1831. In 
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1846 conversion of the entire foreign debt 
and arrearages into a new 5 per cent. loan 
for $51,000,000 was effected. This was 
secured by one-fifth of the customs receipts 
at ‘Tampico and Vera Cruz, the duty on to- 
bacco, and the export duty from silver on 
Pacific ports. War in the next year between 
Mexico and the United States closed the 
ports and cut off customs receipts. So the 
conversion scheme collapsed. In 1857 a 
second effort at conversion, known as the 
Payno conversion, was carried out. By 1861 
the total debt of Mexico amounted to 
$157,049,745, of which $62,208,250 was 
foreign and $84,841,495 internal. That 
year suspension of interest payments brought 
about the intervention of the allied powers 
who were the largest creditors of Mexico. 

Maximilian, in 1864, raised a loan in Lon- 
don and Paris, which bore 6 per cent. inter- 
est and sold at 63, so low then was the Re- 
public’s credit. In 1888 we first find Ger- 
many taking a banking interest in Mexico 
with the house of Bleichroeder sponsor for a 
$52,250,000 6 per cent. loan. ‘The follow- 
ing year Mexico borrowed $13,500,000 to 
secure the Tehauntepec Railroad, which 
promises to be one of the best investments 
that it has ever made, and in 1890 the 
Bleichroeders loaned her $30,000,000 more. 
Low ebb in Mexico’s credit came in 1893, 
with the closing of the mints in India and 
the silver crisis, when it was necessary to 
borrow $15,000,000 to tide over the situa- 
tion, and when 6 per cent. bonds went to the 
highest bidder at 6834. This was the last 
time that Mexico was forced to sacrifice her 
pound of flesh to banking syndicates. Her 
annual surplus to-day has the respect of the 
money markets. When she wants to borrow 
she does so on good terms. 


GROWTH OF THE NATIONAL CREDIT. 


It was in 1893 that Mr. Limantour be 
came Finance Minister. In 1895 Mexico 
substituted a credit balance for the usual 
annual deficit, and would have done so the 
year before had not extraordinary expendi- 
tures been necessary to mobilize the army 
from fear of an uprising in Guatamala 
Since 1894-05 the surplus has amounted 
to $65,000,000. Out of this $25,000,000 
have been employed in public works, and 
there remains a cash balance of $40,000,000. 

In 1899 Minister Limantour visited Ev 
rope and succeeded in converting $107,000; 
000 of 6 and 5 per cent. bonds., issued be- 
tween 1888 and 1893, into $115,000,000 of 
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5 per cent. bonds, which sold at 96. This 
loan was placed with J. P. Morgan & Co. 
and a syndicate of German banks. It was 
secured by 62 per cent. of the import and ex- 
port duties of the Republic. In 1904 these 
bonds sold at 105, but are now quoted at 99, 
as the heavy decline in silver has led to some 
unwarranted fear about Mexico’s credit. In 
1904 Mexico had so far advanced above all 
other Latin-American countries in point of 
credit that she was able to borrow without 
security, offering a 4 per cent. bond at 89. 
This basis of credit was as good then as that 
possessed by either Russia or Japan, who 
were borrowing on less satisfactory terms, 
while the fact that the government did not 
give any special guarantee and the loan rest- 
ed on the faith alone in Mexico to meet her 
obligations illustrates the long stride forward 
that she had taken in a decade. 


THE FEDERAL REVENUES. 
The revenue by which Mexico is sustained 
is shown in the following extract from the 
1909-10 budget: 


TAXES ON FOREIGN COMMERCE, 











MORE (GUPIOB sc 55 <5. occlss ne wield ees ewe $21, pa 000 
IE, MANN i566 9: 9! 00-400 S16 6.0. 0/0 die, 0 swiss 0,000 
Sundry port dues...............- ers rie 000 
Mransit GUES. .....0c0see nee 75.000 
Dues for storage and warehousing. 32,500 
Piletage dues.. ia 11,000 
Sanitary dues.... 56,000 
Consular fees..... 475,000 
Other minor imposts 20,000 








Total yield of taxes on foreign com- | 
merce 
INTERIOR TAXES PAYABLE THROUGHOUT THE 

FEDERATION, 


Stamp Revenue. 


Sale of common stamps.......... : . $6,750,000 
Federal contribution................6. 3,200,000 
Tax on mining property............... 900.000 
Internal tax on gold and silver........ 1,125,000 
MMT OT TOMMOCEs <0. 6 0/056 ooo '4:0 5:5 50 600 o oe 1,400,000 
REET O25) | SI a a PR or 415,000 
Tax on cotton yarn and textiles........ 1,200,000 
MEE CON CEDIOSIVED ... occ os oc ccecewicces 15, 000 
Trademark and patent dues............ 22,500 

Total yield of the stamp revenue..... $15,087,500 


Other Federal Internal Tazres. 


Assay, melting, parting and refining dues 65,000 


Total yield of Federal internal taxes.. $15,152,500 
TAXES PAYABLE IN THE FEDERAL DISTRICT AND 
TERRITORIES, 

Direct taxes—viz., on real estate, and 
professional and business licenses in 


the Federal District................ $2,840,000 


Municipal taxes in the Federal District. 2,500,000 
Direct and local taxes in the Federal 
eceencorien Dee cUeiat RU ace siete toe coarexertietererera 65,000 


200,000 





Sources pa srakater ark a eunle wie wy ele waters 64d seis 38,500 
Total yield of special taxes in the Fed- 
eral District and Territories....... $5,643,500 
PUBLIC SERVICES. 
Earnings of post office........... wees. $2,125,000 
Earnings of telegraph lines...........+ 1,025,000 
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Earnings of some Government establish- 
ments ........ $42,500 


Total yield of revenue from _ public 
services ....... --- $3,192,500 
REVENUE FROM THE NATION’S REAL ESTATS. 
Revenue in cash from vacant lands and 


ey 


other Federal properties............. $170,000 
PROFITS FROM MINOR SOURCES. 
National lottery. We tisieis dvisiee adiguees $465,000 
Dividends on railway bonds and ‘shares. ; 200,000 
’ayments for salaries made by corpora- 
tions under Government inspection... 240,000 
Returns on sundry capital, securities, 
WISE ClGs cues oc nd nwre ale 0 els esiw cee 850,000 
Other minor sourcesS...........eeeeees 392,000 
Total yield of revenue from profits _ 
and minor sources.........++2ee+ $2,117,500 
RESU ME. 
Taxes on foreign commerce............ $22,354,500 
Interior taxes payable throughout the 
PON AEIOEEL, os. o.5 cis cc cerns ceca s Heenee 15,157,500 
Special taxes in the Federal District and 
EE os pecewhadenneedeéevak ae 5,643,500 
US. re ere rer rT Te 3,192,500 
Revenue from the nation’s real estate... 170,000 
Profits frem minor sources............ 2,117,500 


Total estimated revenue for the year 
1909-1910 ....... ed ciactescloiaceaa $48,630,500 


The proportion of taxes on Mexico’s for- 
eign commerce to taxes of an interior nature, 
since 1903-04, has been as follows: 


1903-04. 1907-08. 

Percent. Per cent. 
Taxes on foreign commerce....... 43.28 49.82 
Interior taxesS.......ccccces eo nesSbee 40.10 


HIGH TARIFF ON IMPORTS. 


The direct taxes in Mexico are not so 
onerous as those indirectly applied in the 
form of import duties. Many forms of in- 
terior taxes have been redeemed or suppressed 
in the past ten years. But, for a country so 
unimportant industrially, Mexico has an ab- 
surdly high tariff wall. The tariff provides 
the government with funds for operating ex- 
penses, but it has been the most important 
factor in increasing the cost of living of the 
toreign element in the Republic nearly 100 
per cent. in the last fifteen years. The peon 
who can exist on what Mexico produces 
lives cheaply when there is a fair crop of corn 
and beans and of wheat. All other com- 
modities the Mexican Government seems to 
stamp either as semi-necessities or luxuries 
and taxes them accordingly. This tendency 
is increasing, and is even exaggerated when 
some industry rises to a competitive basis with 
foreign industry, as in the case of iron and 
steel products, which last year were placed on 
a new tariff list, making the export of Amer- 
ican rails or structural steel material to Mexi- 
co prohibitive. As the table above shows, for- 
eign commerce is paying the tax in larger 
proportion each year while interior taxation 
is diminishing. Recently the tax on meat 
was considerably reduced to stimulate Mexi- 
cans in the habit of eating it, and in order, 
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as some severe critics of Mexican Govern- 
ment politics claim, to help the ‘“ Meat 
Trust,” which prospers in the Republic as 
it does with us. To Mexico must be given 
the credit of indefinitely annulling the tax 
en wheat on the last crop failure. Italy has 
illustrated a different attitude. 


INTERNAL TAXES. 


The commonest form of interior taxation 
is that of the stamp tax. ‘This imposes no 
really severe burden on those whom it affects. 
The mining interests protest vigorously 
against it, claiming that the $2,000,000 
which they pay each year to the government 
is excessive and unjust. ‘There are cases, it 
is true, where the government has exacted 
from mine-owners a very large part of their 
profits, but in a general way the laws are 
looked upon as equitable and in the inter- 
ests of the foreign capital by which mines 
must be developed. All sorts of legal docu- 
ments, contracts, leases, and even the receipt 
which the landlord gives to his tenant, carry 
a stamp tax. Bank notes are taxed, marriage 
settlements pay a tax of one pesos for every 
$1000 up to $500,000, and there is a heavy 
tax on donations, except for charitable pur- 
poses. Inheritances are taxed I pesos per 
$1000 for transfers to direct descendants; 2 
per cent. to those from second to eighth re- 
move, and 3 per cent. to strangers. The 
railroads pay 2 per cent. on all gross re- 
ceipts within the Republic, while there is a 
government revenue from every passenger 
who rides on the tramways in the cities or 
is jolted over the rough roads of the interior 
in a stagecoach. Lotteries have to give up 
5 per cent. on the value of their prizes. The 
annual revenue of $465,000 which the gov- 
ernment receives from the national lottery 
is one of the most pitiable forms of levy on a 
credulous and morally unstable people. Pul- 
que, the lottery, and the bullfight are the 
curse of Mexico. ‘They keep the natives 
poor. ‘The effect of one is about as bad as 
that of the others. 

In the state of Aguescalientes I came 
upon an agent of the lottery who made this 
statement: “In two years the average 
monthly receipts from the lottery tickets I 
sold were $200. In those two years the total 
amount of prizes I distributed represented a 
gross value of $100.” 

Mexico makes her post office and her tele- 
graph lines pay. The yield of revenue from 
so-called “ public services” and from invest- 
ments in railroad and other corporations is 
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nearly 10 per cent. of the total national in- 
come of $48,630,500. 


LARGE LANDED ESTATES AN EVIL. 


It has been said that 400 families in 
Mexico control the bulk of the land. We 
know that two, those of Terazzas and Del 
Rio, own between some 10,000,000 to 12,- 
000,000 acres in the states of Chihuahua and 
Durango. The Terazzas estate is of 7,000,000 
acres. Qn it a herd of 75,000 cattle is main- 
tained. Express trains on the Central are 
hours in crossing it, and several railroad sta- 
tions are located within its borders. ‘These 
enormous “ haciendas”’ contribute practically 
nothing to the support of Mexico, and, be- 
cause their owners will not sub-divide them 
into workable units, it is difficult to obtain 
the proper sort of immigration on which 
Mexico would flourish agriculturally. It is 
the idea of the advanced party in Mexico to 
tax these lands both for the revenue which 
they ought to be yielding, but, more directly, 
to impel the “ haciendos” to split up their 
estates. Mexico will never make much of a 
showing until this ancient form of land own- 
ership is abandoned. 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT DISTRIBUTES 
EXPENDITURES. 


That Mexico has consistently regulated 


her expenditures to her receipts is indicated 
in the table below: 

Year. Receipts. Expenses. 
AOD oats dk ohicciseueee $25,256,000 $22,500,000 
HOOO Ne Sac cee 31,500,000 29°710,000 
AGO Seco Pieccche eed 51,000,000 39.700,000 
71 (aa ae 55,900,000 2 46,600,000 


The largest item in the budget of expendi- 
tures for 1909-10 is the service of the public 
debt, which amounts to $13,151,000. The 
distribution of the proposed expenditures in 
the coming year, of $48,500,000, is in the 
following proportions, and in this connection 
I have also given the proportion for 1903-04: 


1903-04. 1907-08. 
Per cent. Ver cent. 
NR RAs 55a ie hues aang egiewiah ae ete 33.85 28.13 
ME Saka a ee ia te & be Rha eek TRO RED 19.88 16.63 
MP OIRATRCE MEI IBELY 6. oa. o 6. s.sar0i0:b-n die a ers 10.10 9.10 
Communications and Public Works.11.41 15.66 
WMederal District . oo... <6.5-0-s-s-5 «:9-0-3' 7.65 8.64 
Legislature, Executive, and Judi- 
Pe ch aah sks cae w hho Caw ene me 3.40 4.25 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts.. 4.14 6.36 
Public Health, Police, and Charities.. 2.45 3.63 


These figures tell the whole story of 
Mexico’s advance along humanitarian lines 
in the last five years. The record for ten 
years is even better. We see here how 
Mexico is extending the arts of peace and 
curbing the expenditures for war, an exam- 
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ple that every other nation might well fol- 
low. In all things pertaining to internal im- 
provements, such as better roads, larger ports, 
more railroad lines, a more extensive system 
of water-works in the Federal district, new 
schools, asylums, improved police protection 
which has secured freer investment of foreign 
capital, the educating influence of museums 
and of theaters, to say nothing of the com- 
manding scheme of irrigation which the gov- 
ernment is fathering, the Republic has -made 
progress and has shown liberality. Withal 
its departments have been well and econom- 
ically administered, as the relation of expense 
for this account in the two periods suggests. 


CURRENCY AND BANKING. 


The new commercial life of Mexico and 
the stimulus to investment of foreign capital 
followed immediately after the adoption, in 
1904, of the gold exchange standard. This 
put Mexico in a position where she could 
treat with foreign interests on a satisfactory 
basis, and it stopped at once the enormous 
losses among importers, owing to the unstable 
rates of exchange. It was a common experi- 
ence for the merchant in the Republic to find 
himself with a handsome book profit one day 
and hopelessly in debt the next, when ex- 
change fluctuated wildly and away from his 
original basis of negotiation. Nearly $60,- 
000,000 a year of foreign capital flowed into 
Mexico after the gold standard was accepted 
and only stopped with the panic. 

Prior to the panic of 1907 the banks in 
Mexico had been running into some reckless 
enterprises. They were loaning out too 
much of their funds in mining and land 
ventures. The worst feature was that bank 
directors were allowing too large a propor- 
tion of their loans to apply to companies in 
which they had a personal interest. Finance 
Minister Limantour saw the storm approach- 
ing and bore down firmly on the bankers so 
that, when the crash came, their loans were 
25 per cent. under those of the spring of 
1907. Throughout the period of tight money 
last year the part that the National Bank of 
Mexico played in relieving the situation 
proved its justification.’ It rediscounted lib- 
erally. The total assets of the banks of issue 
on June 30, 1908, were $306,700,000; of 
the Banks of Encouragement, $52,350,000, 
and of the Mortgage Banks, $19,260,000. 
The total specie holdings of all of the char- 
tered banks was $38,350,000. 

The chief economic necessity in Mexico 
is greater diversification of products that may 


‘ railroad lines. 
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be exported and thus create a balance of 
trade. To-day Mexico depends on the im- 
portation of foreign capital to counterbalance 
the effect of payments of $20,000,000 per 
annum in interest and dividends to foreign 
investors. There is an abundance of minerals 
in the Republic. .It is a mineral country. 
Exports of gold, silver, copper, and lead are 
in the ratio of two to one of products of the 
soil or manufactured articles; in other words, 
last year’s shipments abroad of minerals were 
$80,000,000 and of other products $40,000,- 
ooo. Year in and year out Mexico does 
not get from off the land enough wheat or 
corn or cotton to supply her own require- 
ments. There are tens of millions of acres 
of highly productive soil if water could be 
brought to it. 


AN IRRIGATION PROJECT. 


This necessity has been fully realized by 
President Diaz and his Cabinet. Last year 
there was created, by an act of Congress, what 
is known as the Institution for Loans to Irri- 
gation Works and for the Encouragement of 
Agriculture. This concern has back of it the 
government’s guarantee of the interest on its 
bonds. It has recognized the immediate de- 
mand for more irrigated land which under 
private enterprise has increased very slowly 
from year to year. The project, for the pres- 
ent, is most prominently identified with the 
construction of several large storage dams in 
the Laguna cotton district, but there is no 
limit to its possibilities. Mexico produces 
cereals, fruits, other products of the soil, and 
cattle to the value of $200,000,000, or not 
so much as one of our Western States. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAILROADS. 


No commercial conquest, however, that 
the Diaz administration has made compares 
with the control obtained over the most im- 
portant railroad lines in the Republic. The 
story of this conquest is one of the most fas- 
cinating and romantic in the history of 
finance. It marks an epoch in the movement 
toward government regulation or control of 
Mexico’s leading men were 
keen enough to see that the railroads of the 
country, controlled by foreign capital and 
operated by Americans, were extracting all 
they could from the Republic and giving 
back as little as was politic. . They were 
wasteful of capital in directions that served 
no public good, and left them poor for those 
developments that were legitimate and would 
have been beneficial to the shippers and the 
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traveling public. In 1902 a start had been 
made through an investment of $4,500,000 
in the narrow gauge Interoceanic Railway 
running from the City of Mexico to Vera 
Cruz. A year later stock control of the Na- 
tional Railroad of Mexico, one of the main 
arteries of trafic from the American border 
to the City of Mexico, was obtained by giv- 
ing up $5,000,000 gold. ‘This line was op- 
erated under government supervision three 
or four years before the idea was suggested 
of merging into one organization four sep- 
arate systems, with a combined trackage of 
7000 miles, or about 70 per cent. of all of 
the mileage in the Republic. ‘This action 
was precipitated by the attempt of American 
interests to secure control of the Mexican 
Central, which was then nearly bankrupt. 

Out of this idea has grown the govern- 
ment system of railroads which penetrates 
practically every part of the Republic, serv- 
ing all of the important centers of traffic 
creation in the interior and extending its 
spurs to the Gulf ports and to the ports that 
have just been opened on the Pacific side. 
By what almost seems to be a process of 
financial legerdemain the government se- 
cured control of this vast system, with an 
annual earning capacity of $30,000,000, and 
an authorized capitalization of $650,000,000 
at practically no outlay of money. It bar- 
tered its original investment of $4,500,000 
in the Interoceanic for stock in the National 
Railroad, with $5,000,000 gold as a bonus, 
which gave it control of both lines, the Na- 
tional having previously bought a majority 
interest in the Interoceanic, and also control- 
ling the International. Then, when the 
great merger was proposed, it still further 
exchanged its securities for those of the Mex- 
ican Central, and, in addition, caused to be 
created a large amount of common stock of 
the National Railways, or merger company, 
which it took for itself, and which gives it 
voting power and control. Having placed its 
guarantee behind one class of bonds of the 
new organization it demanded, as a quid pro 
quo, a block of bonds which was nearly equal 
in value to the amount originally invested 
in the Interoceanic and in the National 
Railroad. 

It can almost be said, then, that Mexi- 
co paid not a centavo for her present rail- 
road possessions. It is true that she gets no 
return from them now, and may not for 
years. But she will, at least, see to it that 
the railroads are properly administered and 
operated, and that when new lines are con- 


structed they will go into regions that need 
them and not track through desert places 
already occupied by parallel lines. I have 
recently made a study of this situation in 
Mexico, and am convinced that the plan is 
one of the most ingenious as well as practi- 
cable in existence, and that it goes a long 
way to solve the problem of how to mutual- 
ize private investments in and state admin- 
istration of railroads. The government is 
not meddling with the operations of its rail- 
roads. It allows the officers of them to do 
their work as they judge best. So far as I 
have been able to discover there is no sugges- 
tion of politics in the organization or of an 
effort to mould the views of the employees 
to fit any particular political body. Just how 
rapidly this situation will bring about the 
Mexicanization of the railroads is a ques- 
tion. I should think it would depend large- 
ly on efficiency. 


MEXICO’S ECONOMIC POLICY. 


The advanced position that Mexico has 
taken in many economic matters is. one of 
the most encouraging facts concerning her 
future. There is an originality in her fiscal 
policies and a boldness that commands ad- 
miration. I made the suggestion to Minis- 
ter Limantour that possibly Mexico was too 
free with guarantees. His answer, in sub- 
stance, was that the Republic was well able 
financially to continue guaranteeing loans 
contracted by companies having charge of 
services of public and general utilities; that 
the guarantee was only conceded in very ex- 
ceptional cases in which great benefits were 
to be expected, and where, in all probability, 
there was never any prospect that the guar- 
antee would be more than a nominal obliga- 
tion, as in the case of the bonds of the Na- 
tional Railways and the irrigation bonds. 

Mexico is reserving her vitality for those 
things which will construct and not destroy. 
Her foreign policy does not include heavy 
naval expenditures; the condition of the army 
is most satisfactory and can be maintained 
from the normal resources of the nation. The 
population will never be burdened with taxes 
for huge military or naval establishments. 
The whole bent of the workers and thinkers 
who formulate the government policies is 
toward increasing Mexican production so as 
to cheapen the food supply and provide a 
liberal surplus for export, and to guide 
her railroads and utilities so as to make 
them most efficient and the servants of 
the people. 





LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE TURKISH PRESS ON THE NEW REGIME. 


CONSIDERING the severity of the cen- 
sorship under which they have been 
oppressed for so long, and the uncertainty 
and strain of the past weeks throughout 
Turkey, the journals of Constantinople,—if 
we may judge from the issues that have 
come to this country,—are unexpectedly and 
refreshingly frank in their discussion of the 
“counter revolution’ and the new régime. 
We have translated and reprinted in our 
editorial department this month an exceed- 
ingly bold “ open letter” to Abdul Hamid, 
which appeared several days before he was 
deposed. Other editorial utterances in the 
journals printed in many different languages 
are scarcely less vigorous in tone. There 
was considerable reticence as to what was 
happening in Asia Minor, since this was not 
clearly understood even in the capital itself, 
and, moreover, all Constantinople was ab- 
sorbed in the larger events transpiring in 
their immediate vicinity. As the “ Army of 
Liberation ” from Macedonia drew near the 
capital, however, the newspapers began to 
devote more and more attention to the anti- 
Christian outrages in Anatotia. 
Among the first editorial references to the 
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massacres was the “leader” in the Mizan 
(Balance), one of the “ Liberal Party ”’ or- 
gans in the pay of the Sultan, the editor of 
which, Ahmed Mourad Bey, was afterward 
court-martialed. This paper said, in part: 

The movement of the soldiers, who did not 
attack any Christians or stores, shows their 
blameless intentions. It was appreciated at its 
true value by the Sultan, and an imperial par- 
don was granted. The most sacred duty for 
the Mussulman is to remain faithful to the 
“Padishah,” to follow the State and Nation, 
to respect the law, and remain attached to the 
“ Ulemas.” 

This utterance, notoriously contrary to 
the facts in the case, was,—says the Lloyd 
Ottoman,—undoubtedly “ inspired by some 
one higher up.” 

With the arrival at the gates of the capi- 
tal of the liberating army organs of this sort 
changed again their opinions, and tried “ to 
make good,” while continuing to defend their 
master, Abdul Hamid. Such articles were 
followed by others, praising the good be- 
havior of the soldiers. A Greek paper, Neo- 
logos (New Word), dared to say: “ The 
army won by this patriotic act the day of the 
13th of April, just as great in its glory as 
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the 24th of July was, and the population 
showed by its stand that it sympathized 
warmly with the soldiers.” Another Greek 
paper, Patris (Country), says: “ Although 
we did not wish things to come to this pass, 
we must look upon this military movement 
as justified, if we consider where the politics 
of the Young Turks brought us; their chau- 
vinistic ideas were too much for the country 
to bear.” ‘These papers were, of course, glad 
to see the downfall of the Young Turks, but 
they were too short-sighted to realize their 
own situation and to see that the end of the 
Constitution itself was near. 

How different are the words of the Jour- 
nal de Salonique four days later, when the 
“avant-garde” of the Macedonian army 
was within sight of the city. 


The triumph of the committee is greater than 
the one won by them, when they took the Con- 
stitution. It is unique in History with a “ cap- 
ital H.” The day we feared and presumed came 
earlier than we expected, but the committee is 
doing its duty. Forward, Citizens! March on 
for Union and Progress.” 


Later the Stamboul, a Young Turkish or- 
gan, said: 


The army is arriving; it is here. It is fool- 
ish to continue to fool the people by telling them 
that these soldiers came to promenade. They 
came as defenders of Liberty and of the Par- 


liament. Nobody should fear these disciplined, 
able Mussulmans. . . . Be calm. Let us 
give the soldiers a chance to concentrate 


strategically. From to-day on the darkness is 


dissipated. 


The voice of the press soon became’ very 
severe against the reactionaries and demand- 
ed the punishment of the culprits and insti- 
gators, whoever they might be. The Hilal 
(Crescent), apparently the official organ of 
the military commanders of the Macedonian 
army, declared: 


Absolutism tried to regain power by lies, by 
bribery, and by poisoning the consciences of the 
people. It tried to regain lost authority by 
claiming its Khalifat rights. The nation, how- 
ever, was a its dupe, and these latest reaction- 
ary efforts of Abdul Hamid united everybody 
and, as if from one mouth, a cry of vengeance 
and indignation arose. :- Or eyou 
[meaning Abdul Hamid’s spies], said Hamid, 
“T am the Imam of this world, the Khalif, the 
representative of the Prophet, his sacred agent, 
responsible to no earthly court.” . . . Let 
every true believer be convinced that, according 
to the Sheriat and sacred laws of the Koran, 
Abdul Hamid has never been the true Khalif of 
believers. We are ready to give to this asser- 


tion many opinions of high and learned ulemas. 
ulemas were never intimidated by his 


Islam’s 





cruelty and injustice; they preferred death rather 
than to be influenced by this cruel man. He was 
cruel, and, as the Sheriat does not admit cruelty, 
it cannot admit his authority. When the Em- 
peror of Mongols, Hulagu, asked the Ulema of 
Bagdad an opinion on such a question, the an- 
swer was: “An unbelieving sovereign who is 
just is prefer: ible to a Mussulman sovereign 
who is unjust.” 


All the journals of Constantinople in all 
languages published the full text of the im- 
perial “ Hatt Humayun,” the first imperial 
edict of the new Sultan, and commented 
upon it in glowing terms. It is in the form 
of an official letter to “Tewfik Pasha, then 
Grand Vizier, and reads: 


My ILtustrious Vizier, TEWFIK PASHA: 


My brother, the Sultan Abdul Hamid, having 
been deposed from the Khalifat and Sultanat, 
by virtue of a fetwa, rendered by the Sheikh for 
reasons known to all, and by a resolution taken 
unanimously by the National Assembly in con- 
formity to the wish of all our subjects, we have 
ascended, by the Grace of the Almighty, and 
according to our Constitution and the common 
desire of the Ottoman Nation, on the throne of 
our great ancestors. Considering your known 
capacity and patriotism we have maintained you 
in the dignity of Grand Vizier, and have kept 
in the dignity of Sheikh-ul-Islam, Zia-ed-Din 
Effendi. 

We have confirmed the nomination of the 
council of ministers which you have formed 
and proposed, according to the Constitution. 
All the other functionaries are also maintained. 

Our ardent desire is that all our subjects, of 
every class, enjoy liberty, equality, and justice; 
that the Sheri laws should be fully applied; that 
the greatness and power of our country should 
be consolidated, and that our country should 
reach rapidly the progress which belongs to it. 

As our Constitution guarantees, we thank 
God. This sincere desire I hand myself over 
to God for His divine assistance, and, taking 
the Constitution as guide, I am confident that 
all the ministers, our Parliament, and all the 
functionaries will participate in our efforts and 
help in the realization of this aim. 

The troubles happening in certain parts [Asia 
Minor] have given us much regret. As we 
must, above all, insure order in our country and 
make all differences between our. subjects of 
every class disappear, it will be necessary, be- 
fore all, to take strong measures to this effect. 
Our sincere desire is that an end should imme- 
diately and definitively be put to similar regret- 
table events; that the different races appreciat- 
ing the necessity for living on friendly terms 
ire r, as it suits children of the same Father- 
land, shall enjoy, without distinction, liberty, 
equality, and justice, and that everything should 
be done to strengthen our territorial and naval 
forces. 

We also sincerely desire that, in order to in- 
sure order, justice, and good finances and to in- 
sure the extension of instruction, the execution 
of great public works, the betterment of com- 
merce and agriculture, according to the progress 
of the present century, the laws which we lack 














now should be enacted in conformity with our 
Constitution and our needs and in conformity 
with the Sheri code of our nation. 

We desire that all treaties concluded with 
friendly powers should be confirmed by us again. 
We desire that our government should be re- 
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spected abroad, that all treaties be observed, and 
the friendship existing between all states and 
our government should be affirmed and rein- 
forced. 

That the Almighty shall give success to our 
efforts we pray. MEHMED V. 


WOMEN WORKERS FOR THE YOUNG TURKS. 


AN article in the May Aélantic Monthly 

relating an interview between a woman 
of the Greek race and one of her Turkish 
sisters in Constantinople is interesting from 
two points of view: it gives a ‘Turkish wom- 
an’s impressions of the women of America, 
and shows what the women of Constanti- 
nople have actually done to help the Young 
Turks’ movement. ‘The writer of the arti- 
cle is Demetra Kenneth Brown, who has 
spent several years in America; and the 
other party to the interview is Refeka Han- 
oum, an intimate friend of one of the sisters 
of the ex-Sultan, and of whom the following 
description is given: 

I was fortunate enough to meet the daughter 
of Kiamal Pasha, a woman of perhaps fifty, 
and, if I am not mistaken, the first woman to be 
initiated into the Young Turks’ party. Born 
rich, and the daughter of a powerful pasha, life 
might have held for her the fortunate lot of 
wifehood and motherhood, had she so desired. 
But at the age of eighteen the young hanoum 
announced to her father that she would not 
marry, but would study and devote herself to 
helping to uplift the women of her race. : 

For several years Refeka Hanoum studied 
under different masters, and then herself be- 
came a teacher in one of the most important 
girls’ schools in Stamboul. 


After living for several years in America, 
‘where gynecocracy is at its zenith,” Mrs. 
Brown found it ‘‘ quite an experience to visit 
her Constantinople sisters again in their own 
homes ” 


It was the antithesis of all I had become ac- 
customed to in the New World. Especially de- 
lightful was the repose these visits afforded 
me. Yet when I had been there a few days I 
became aware that there existed a change, not 
in the general air of the harems, but in the atti- 
tude of certain of the inmates. The manner of 
life was in most instances exactly as I remem- 
bered it; but there was an indefinable, underly- 
ing sense of unrest, a social feeling akin to the 
physical feeling which precedes the advent of 
an earthquake. : 

Turkish women are happier than are the 
Greek, Italian, French, and American women I 
have known. To them, to be beautiful, 
to be good wives and good mothers sums up 
their ambitions, and they succeed in them as do 
the women of no other race. 


Admitting that it may sound heretical to 


say so, Mrs. Brown is of the opinion that 
the better class of ‘Turkish women are the 
superiors of American women in cultivation. 
“ Well-educated and with more leisure, since 
they do not have to spend so much of their 
time as their ‘ civilized’ sisters in frivolous 
pursuits, they give their time to reading and 
to thinking. The new movement took root 
in the minds of some of these thoughtful 
women, and flourished quickly.” 

Refeka Hanoum invited her interviewer 
to spend the afternoon with her,—possibly 
in the hope that she might be able to win her 
for the Young Turks’ cause,—and we con- 
dense the more important of her observa- 
tions. 


“We were once a great nation and shall yet be 
one; but the women must do their share in the 
struggle. 

“The Young Turks’ party, having made away 
with Sultan Aziz, and having deposed Sultan 
Murad, brought to the throne Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, believing him to be favorable to reform. 
At first he was. He accepted the Constitution, 
but never gave it a chance to live; and from a 
liberal ruler changed into a wicked autocrat, 
apparently conceiving his power to be based on 
the ignorance and superstition of his subjects. 

: He was, however, a man of great intel- 
ligence and tremendous will- -power. It was no 
easy matter to depose him and place another man 
on his throne. Besides, he was a wonderful 
statesman,—if he could only be made a good 
ruler. The Young Turks’ party knew that, in 
order to force the Sultan to give back the Con- 
stitution and to permit progress and freedom of 
thought, it was necessary that he should be “ cor- 
nered,” and to this end it was vital that the 
heads of all the departments should be enlisted 
in the cause, and that the adherence of the army 
should also be gained.” 


This work was done with difficulty, the 
Sultan being a coward, and suspecting every- 
body about him. The Young Turks soon 
found that much of their propaganda could 
be made better by women than by men; and 
Refeka Hanoum was enlisted in the cause. 
To continue the latter’s conversation with 
her visitor: 

“You asked if one of the Sultan’s sisters was 
of our party. Sheis. She was my pupil for sev- 


eral years. I knew that she hated her brother 
Murad, whom she called the “usurper.” When 
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she first joined us it was solely out of hate for 
Abdul Hamid, but now it is ditferent. Now she 
realizes what our success would mean to the 
country. 

“ After gaining her, we had more adherents in 
the Padishah’s very harem. We have been able 
to outwit him and his suspicions. 

“ Before our women are ready to begin work 
they are taught political economy, the natural 
resources of our country, the history of other 
nations, and what it would mean to have a con- 
stitution and a free press. 


Refeka here paused in her narrative long 
enough to say that it was generally supposed 
that Turkish women were contented. with 
things as they were; but that the fact was 
that some of them had begun to want “ to be 
elevated from a mere pleasure doll to the 
rank of companion.” Resuming her story, 
she continued : 


“They have been given to understand, how- 
ever, that they must move without haste and 
without noise, and that the emancipation . of 
women will not at once follow the regeneration 
of the country. They understand that they may 
not be striving for themselves, but only for those 
who are to follow them. And here is where 
women are superior to men: when they espouse 
a cause they will labor for it unselfishly,—not 
for their personal gain, as men do.” 

[ could not help laughing, as I interrupted: 
“Refeka Hanoum, you have one thing in com- 
mon with all women’s rights women. While 
you are urging me to help you to make woman 
the equal of man, you convince me that what 
we both ought to be doing is to strive to elevate 
poor men to the superior plane of women.” 

Refeka Hanoum laughed, too. “ There’s 
something in that,” she admitted. “ But what 
I said is true, nevertheless. When women rise, 
it is to heights untouched by men. And that is 
another reason why woman should be uplifted: 
because she alone can help man to reach per- 
fection.” 


This thought is by no means original with 
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Refeka Hanoum. It is held by the majority 
of the thinkers among the Osmanli women, 
though they may not be in favor of “ women’s 
rights.” I know one, the first of four wives, 
and a fervent believer in the old régime, who 
told me that it is the woman’s forbearance, 
her sweetness and forgiving disposition, which 
will ultimately help to make men one with 
their God. 

“There is in the palace a Circassian of extraor- 
dinary beauty whose charm is so great that every 
cne feels it. She had to sacrifice her reputation 
to the cause, and if we had saints in our re- 
ligion she would be canonized after her death. 
All the difficult tasks inside the palace are en- 
trusted to her, and thus she is supposed to 
change lovers as the year changes months. If we 
had chosen a woman less charming, the usurper 
might have become suspicious; but a woman 
with her beauty can easily be supposed to en- 
trap men; and thus he only smiles when he hears 
that another has fallen a victim to her charms. 
Perhaps some day he will find out the truth. 
Then, if he still has the power, she will die sud- 
denly.” 

One wonders, remembering the newspaper 
report, that the ex-Sultan, just before leaving 
his palace for the last time, had murdered 
a beautiful Circassian, whether Refeka 
Hanoum was not a true prophet. 

On being asked how it was possible to 
send women into the various harems to carry 
on the work, the reply was that they were 
sold as slaves, and when their work was done 
they were bought back again. Sometimes 
these slaves are the wives and daughters of 
rich and powerful men. ‘ This is the work 
that women have done for the Young Turks. 
When they shall be strong enough to act, 
Turkey will astonish the world.” In these 
closing words of her interview it must be 
admitted that Refeka Hanoum spoke truly. 


LONDON “ QUARTERLY 


REVIEW.” 


MONG English reviews, the Quarterly 
enjoys a most enviable reputation for 
dignity, age, and literary tone. The cente- 
nary of this venerable periodical, founded by 
John Murray second in 1809, is now being 
celebrated with enthusiasm by English lit- 
erati, and the magazine itself has marked the 
occasion of its one hundredth birthday by 
issuing a monster special number of 480 
pages, copiously illustrated. One of the 
seventeen special articles in this anniversary 
edition is a history of the publication. It is 





mous memories of the worthies of the past. 
It is accompanied with portraits of some of 
them, notably of Croker, Lockhart, and 
Southey. 

It was the success of the Edinburgh, the 
“blue and yellow organ of the Whigs,” that 
forced the Tory Party to start the Quarter- 
ly. The historical article pays due tribute 
to Lord Jeffrey’s organ: 


During seven stormy years, the Edinburgh 
Review had given, without adequate reply, elo- 
quent utterance to Whig discontent. The rapid 
success of that Review, its large sale and grow- 
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irg popularity, showed how widespread and 
deep-seated were the feelings which it at once 
reflected and intensified. Deprived of all share 


.jn executive power, almost banished from the 


councils of the nation, the Whig Party found 
in the Edinburgh Review an organ hardly less 


- potent, and more widely penetrating, than the 


tongue of Charles Fox. The blows which it de- 
livered resounded far and wide; and the Tory 
Party had no champion at all comparable in 
weight and vigor to return them. It was this 
consideration which led to the foundation of the 
Quarterly Review. 

The Quarterly was founded by John 
Murray the second, who, on September 25, 
1807, wrote to Canning suggesting that as 
the principles of the Edinburgh were as radi- 
cally bad as its literary contents were un- 
questionably good, some means equally popu- 
lar ought to be adopted to counteract their 
dangerous tendency. ‘Iwo years later the 
Quarterly made its appearance. 


John Murray the second was only fifteen 
years old when his father died. ‘The busi- 
ness was in the hands of a careless partner, 
whom he tolerated until he learned to walk 
alone. He soon became Constable’s repre- 
sentative in London, and was, therefore, 
London publisher of the Edinburgh Review 
and of Walter Scott’s works. 

It was in this way he was brought into 
communication with Sir Walter Scott. Mur- 
ray turned to Sir Walter in 1808, when he 
was smarting under a not very friendly re- 
view of “ Marmion” in the Edinburgh. He 
hated its principles, and he at once joined 
hands with Murray the second in his ven- 
ture. Sir Walter wrote four articles in the 
first number, about one-third of its contents. 
His most notable essay was that in which he 
paid homage to the genius of Miss Austen. 
He even reviewed the Waverley novels in 
the Quarterly. 


GIFFORD, THE FIRST EDITOR. 


By general consent Mr. Murray chose 
the right man when he appointed William 
Gifford as first editor of the Quarterly. He 
was fifty-two years old when he became edi- 
tor, and he edited the magazine for fifteen 
years. He was a good editor, but he could 
never be induced to see that a Review should 
appear on the day of publication. The num- 
ber due in October, 1815, was published in 
March, 1816; that due in January, 1816, in 
the following May. Numbers 57-59 (1823) 
were four, five, and six months late respec- 
tively. Nevertheless, the circulation went up 
steadily. In 1815 it reached 9000; next 
year it jumped to 12,000; in 1819 it attained 
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14,000, at a time when, according to Pro- 
fessor Wilson, the Edinburgh had sunk to 
half that figure. 

Robert Southey, poet laureate and most 
rabid of Tories, was one of the most fre- 
quent contributors: 


It was Scott who introduced him to the Quar- 
terly, to which he soon became a regular con- 
tributor. He wrote, in all, close on a hundred 
articles for the Review, in a space of thirty 
years. He was well paid from the outset, and 
his rate of payment was soon raised to £100 an 
article. 


THE ARTICLE THAT KILLED KEATS. 


But John Wilson Croker, more than any 
other man, gave the Quarterly its standing. 
The chronicler deprecates the severity with 
which Croker has been assailed, and tells 
again the story of the Macaulay-Croker 
feud. 

Croker wrote the article that killed Keats. 
The chronicler admits that Croker 


was a thoroughly unpoetical person; and a worse 
choice could hardly have been made for a re- 
view of the poets’ poet, Keats. His notice of 
“Endymion” appeared in April, 1818, and is, 
perhaps, the most notorious article ever pub- 
lished in the Quarterly Review. The article in 
question is a short essay of only four pages. It 
should be noted that the review is limited to the 
“Endymion.” The critic confesses that he has 
only read the first book, and is unable to under- 
stand a word of it; he was probably right in 
supposing that he would get no more light from 
the other three. The first book is enough, in his 
opinion, to prove three things,—that the verses 
mean nothing; that they are often bad verses; 
and that they contain a number of new-fangled 
words, or words used in improper ways, tend- 
ing to perversion of the language. . . . For 
the real and deeper beauties of the poem Croker 
had neither eye nor ear; he could only see its 
superficial defects. He could not rise above the 
critical manners of his time; and the criticism of 
the day, if hostile, was habitually brutal. 


“ 


THE SOCIAL SIDE OF THE ‘“‘ QUARTERLY.” 


Murray’s drawing-room, especially in the 
days before the Atheneum was founded, and 
for some time afterward, was the haunt of 
many men distinguished in politics and let- 
ters. 


There Scott and Byron first made acquaint- 
ance. There George Ticknor, fresh from Bos- 
ton, met on one occasion Moore, Campbell, 
D’Israeli, Theodore Hook, Gifford, Humphry 
Davy, Hallam, and others. Canning, Frere, 
Mackintosh, besides the regular writers in the 
Review, are enumerated by Murray himself 
among his habitual visitors. Mrs. Bray, the 
novelist, relates, in 1819, “that Mr. Murray held 
daily, from about three to five o’clock, a liter- 
ary levée at his house.” “ Murray’s drawing- 
room (says Washington Irving) is a great re- 
sort of first-rate literary characters.” 
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NO FORTIFICATIONS FOR THE PANAMA CANAL. 


HAT is known as the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, made with Great Britain in 
1850, sets forth that 
the contracting parties likewise agree that each 
shall enter into treaty stipulations with such 
of the Central American states as they deem ad- 
visable for the purpose of carrying out the great 
design of this convention,—namely, that of con- 
structing and maintaining the said canal as a 
ship communication between the two oceans for 
the benefit of mankind,—on equal terms to all. 

President Cleveland, in his first message 
to Congress, made the following reference 
to the canal: 

Whatever highway may be constructed across 
the barrier dividing the two great maritime areas 
of the world must be for the world’s benefit, a 
trust for mankind. 


These and many similar utterances indi- 
cate that “the people of the United States, 
while they felt a great interest in the con- 
struction of the canal, advocated it from no 
selfish motive.” But, says General Peter C. 
Hains, from whose article in the American 
Journal of International Law the foregoing 
excerpts have been made, 
as the nation grew stronger, a less liberal spirit 
developed, which culminated in the policy of 
national ownership, as well as exclusive control 
and management, to the end of giving to the 
United States supposed military advantages. In 
furtherance of this idea, the construction of 
fortifications commanding the entrances to the 
canal is now advocated, and it is claimed that 
such construction will not be in conflict with the 
obligations of neutrality which we have assumed 
in the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 

Another treaty, known as the Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla Treaty, was subsequently made with 
Panama (which state had seceded from the 
United States of Colombia), by means of 
which and of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
“the United States came into possession of 
all the rights necessary to enable it to con- 
struct, own, manage, and protect a canal 
connecting the two oceans.” 

It is with the idea of protection for the 
canal that the proposal to construct fortifi- 
cations is made; but General Hains shows 
conclusively that an enemy, in order to at- 
tack the canal with any chance of success, 
must provide himself with coal and supply 
and repair stations. “These must be close to 
the canal, and without them any fleet would 
be weakened to the extent that a part of it 
would always be absent. Great Britain is 
the only. nation besides ourselves that has a 
naval supply station near the canal; “ and 


Great Britain, therefore, is the only single 
power that we need fear.” 

General Hains suggests that it is not nec- 
essary to send a hostile fleet to render the 
canal useless: “a few resolute men landing 
on the coast nearby could cut an embank- 
ment or destroy a dock with a few sticks of 
dynamite which they could carry on their 
person.” 

It has been held that, in the absence of 
fortifications, an enemy in war-time might, 
by taking advantage of the neutral charac- 
ter of the canal, pass through it to attack 
our cities on the other side. General Hains 
considers that “nothing more unlikely to 
happen could be imagined. No naval com- 
mander, be he ever so rash, would be willing 
to put his fleet so completely at the mercy 
of his enemy.” What is wanted for the pro- 
tection of the canal is not forts, but “a mili- 
tary police strong enough to keep up a con- 
stant patrol of the weak spots.” 

General Hains discusses a number of hy- 
pothetical cases of attacks on the canal, and 
arrives at the conclusion that fortifications 
“add little or nothing to its defense”; and 
he sums up the possible and imaginary dan- 
gers thus: 


First.—That the canal is liable to be damaged 
by a few men to such an extent that a suspen- 
sion of navigation is inevitable; but that for- 
tifications commanding the entrances will afford 
no protection whatever from this danger. 

Second.—That the apprehended danger of a 
hostile fleet passing through the canal in time of 
war, if there be no fortifications, is imaginary. 

Third.—The danger of bombardment is imag- 
inary. The laws of nations forbid it. But if the 
laws of nations be defied, the locks and other 
accessories are so far inland as to be beyond 
the range of the guns of enemies outside. 

Fourth—An attack by a combined land and 
naval force is unlikely, but is possible. To pre- 
vent that, every place along the coast near the 
canal, where a landing could be made, should 
be occupied. To mount guns commanding the 
entrances to the canal will not suffice. If an at- 
tack be made by a force sufficiently strong, and 
it is inconceivable that it would be made by a 
weak one, fortifications commanding the en- 
trances would not save it. 

Fifth.—The blockade of the canal is the dan- 
ger most to be feared. That can only be made 
effective by a naval force stronger than our own 
and after a battle on the sea. Great Britain is 
the only nation that has a naval force strong 
enough to blockade the canal; and she has re- 
nounced the right to do so by the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty. 

Sixth_—When the canal is open to navigation 
it will become a coaling station for commercial 
as well as naval vessels. Possibly docks may 
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be constructed, and both should be protected, but 
both the coal-pile and the docks will be inland 
far beyond the reach of an enemy’s guns on the 
outside. It will, therefore, be necessary for an 
enemy to come inside the canal to steal the one 
or damage the other. This will be prevented by 
the naval force that will always be present. 
Seventh—Fortifications commanding the en- 
trance to the canal may be supposed to afford 
shelter to a defeated fleet which an open and 
unprotected one would not. But a victorious 
enemy would be compelled to enter the canal in 
any case to get at ours, and it is not conceivable 
that he would do so. The canal as a.last resort 
could be destroyed, if necessary, to prevent its 
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falling into his hands. Its destruction would be 
no more disastrous to the United States than the 
loss of ability to use it. 


That the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty was in- 
tended to neutralize the canal, and that it 
does neutralize it, there can be not the slight- 
est doubt; and it is equally certain that the 
construction of fortifications commartding 
the entrances would violate that neutraliza- 
tion. As a matter affecting our national 
honor, therefore, we must see to it that none 
are constructed. 


THE MOON, THE TIDES, AND THE SEASONS. 


THE powerful influence exerted upon our 

earth in its solid as well as its liquid 
parts by our satellite, the moon, is becoming 
better known and its importance’ better 
realized. Some recent experiments and ob- 
servations made by Professor Hecker, the 
German astronomer, in an underground 
chamber at Potsdam Observatory, near 
Berlin, have demonstrated conclusively the 
truth of the long-disputed contention that 
the apparently solid earth, responding to 
the influence of the sun and moon, is 
subject to daily oscillations analagous to the 
tides of the ocean. While these movements 
are not noticeable to the earth’s inhabitants 
any more than is the action of the tides to 
those on board a ship at sea, they take place 
beyond a doubt. Professor Hecker has 
demonstrated that these land tides rise and 
fall during twenty-four hours to the extent 
of some twenty centimeters, or approximately 
eight inches. The French astronomer, Ca- 
mille Flammarion, contends that some fixed 
relation can be demonstrated between this 
periodic land tide and the violent oscillations 
of the earth’s bed, known as earthquakes. 

Sir George H. Darwin, in a recent note- 
worthy speech before a scientific congress 
in London, commenting upon the observa- 
tions of Professor Hecker, called atten- 
tion to the fact that in all tidal motion, 
Particularly that of the ocean, there is 
friction,—very slight and yet sufficient to 
act as a slow brake on the earth’s rotation. 
This friction, due principally to the action 
of the moon, must have a reaction on the 
satellite, the effect of the reaction being to 
drive the moon farther and farther from the 
earth. Arguing backward and forward, 
then, Sir George went on to say that there 
was a time when, science believes, the moon 


was very close to the earth’s surface and, at 
a still earlier period, actually a part of the 
earth’s body. The combined mass spun 
around so fast that it broke in two and the 
smaller body, the moon, was driven off by 
tidal friction to where we now see it. Re- 
ferring with respect, but without comment, 
to the suggestion of the French astronomer 
that the Pacific Ocean may be the hole left 
by the moon, Sir Charles declared that the 
tidal friction will, in the distant future, cause 
the earth to spin more and more slowly and 
the moon to recede farther and farther until 
it, perhaps, comes within the compelling 
gravitation attraction of some larger planet. 
Then it will permanently leave our skies. 
These are interesting astronomical specula- 
tions, which, perhaps, are not possible of 
scientific demonstration. They indicate, 
however, how much more extensive and defi- 
nite is our modern knowledge of the rela- 
tions between the earth and its satellite. 

A further interesting evidence of the 
now general recognition that the moon 
exercises a highly important influence upon 
our climate and seasons is found in the 
oft-repeated attempts to reform the cal- 
endar and bring our scheme of the meas- 
urement of time down to its only really ra- 
tional basis, the lunar month. An interest- 
ing project for reforming the Gregorian 
calendar, which is observed by all the West- 
ern nations, was submitted to the recent Pan- 
American Scientific Congress held at San- 
tiago, Chile. The originator of the scheme, 
Seftor Hesse, one of the Peruvian delegates, 
informs us that the project met with the 
unanimous approval of the section of mathe- 
matics at the congress. In brief, Senor 
Hesse’s project calls for a year consisting, not 
of twelve months of varying number of days, 
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as at present, but of thirteen months of ex- 
actly twenty-eight days each,—the lunar 
month of exactly four weeks,—each day of 
the week invariably falling on the same day 
of each month. 

The thirteen lunar months calculated 
on this basis would aggregate 364 days. 
The 365th day would come, according to 
this scheme, between the last day of the 
thirteenth month (which it is proposed to 
call —Trecember,—thirteenth), and the first 
day of the first month of the new year. This 
intercalary day would be a world-recognized 
holiday, not counting for dating purposes 
either with scientists or business men. Leap 
Year, moreover, would add a second holiday 
immediately following the first. A page of 
this reformed calendar is shown here. 

Of course, the conservation of the worlds 
of commerce and science would make the 
adoption of such a calendar extremely difh- 
cult, if not impossible. When we remem- 


CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING 


HAT may be termed “the housing 
problem” has not received in this 
country the attention it deserves. In the 
suburbs of our great cities houses for the 
toilers are few and far between. Within a 
radius of, say, twenty miles of New York, 
for example, are scores of suitable localities 
in which houses of medium size and ‘reason- 
able rents are simply not to be had. ‘The 
real estate speculators will tell you that they 
are not catering to that class of tenant. Con- 
sequently hundreds of families and thousands 
of children are compelled to pass their lives 
cooped up within city tenements, their only 
chance of seeing the “country” depending 
on a journey by trolley, “elevated,” or sub- 
way to some distant park. Our British cou- 
sins have shown us the way in this matter. 
The Co-Partnership Tenants, Limited, with 
headquarters at No. 6 Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W. C., is a society with “ co-part- 
nership housing societies scattered all over 
England, some of which have been going for 
some years, and none of which has failed.” 
In the Survey for April 3, 1909, Mr. John 
S. Nettlefold, of Birmingham, England, a 
member of the council of that city and the 
author of “ Practical Housing,” gives a 
sketch of the operations of Harborne Ten- 
ants, Limited, a housing society affiliated 
with the parent body in London, 
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ber that Russia, with its 150,000,000 popu- 
lation, still adheres to the old Julian calen- 
dar, which does not even recognize Leap 
Year, the difficulty would be _ increased. 
Eventually, however, some such scientific 
calendar will undoubtedly be adopted, just 
as eventually the world, it seems certain, 
will come around to a universal use of the 
metric system. 


G IN ENGLAND. 


Harborne is a suburb of Birmingham, 
where is being carried out a scheme of 
“helping the people to help themselves, in- 
stead of doing everything for them, as some 
impatient enthusiasts prefer to do.” The 
policy adopted is to give not cheap houses, 
but good houses at a cost which will not 
necessitate the charging of higher rents than 
the people «an pay. The general scheme is 
thus descr{ued by Mr. Nettlefold: 


About fi'teen months ago, fifty-three acres of 
land were purchased at an average price of 
rather le s; than £300 [$1500] an acre. The 
land was, carefully and economically planned 
out. Thé*‘average number of houses on the 
whole estate works out at ten to an acre. The 
garden to each house is quite small, because 
many tenants object to being bothered with a 
large plot of land. For those who want more 
garden land, allotments are provided at the 
rate of £10 [$50] an acre. Numerous small 
open spaces, as well as good-sized recreation 
grounds, are provided on the estate. The 
houses on either side of the roads are seventy- 
two feet apart, and between them runs a six- 
teen-foc _ roadway, bordered with turf margins 
and trees, and then gravel footpaths, which 
abut on the front gardens of the houses. This 
arrangement gives more than the usual distance 
between the houses, and that means more light 
and air to each house, while the cost of con- 
struction is about one-half that of ordinary 
bye-law roads, with the great advantage that 
tenants have ‘something cheerful to look out 
upon, instead of the usual “dreary deserts of 
macadam.” 
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An important saving in the cost of estate 
development is effected by adopting the com- 
bined drainage system. ‘There is not a sep- 
arate connection from each house to the main 
sewer, but “ the drainage from several houses 
is gathered up and all conveyed to the main 
sewer through one connection.” 

With regard to the distribution of the 
dwellings on the estate, it appears that 
the houses themselves are built in blocks of two, 
four, six, and eight, according to circumstances 
and the positions of the houses. The total 
rents, including rates, etc., vary f1om six shil- 
lings to twelve and sixpence [$1.44 to $3.00] a 
week. Building was begun on January 1, 1908. 
There are now nearly a hundred houses com- 
pleted, and another thirty or so on the way. 
The applications for the houses are 50 per cent. 
in excess of the number of houses available. 

If the interior accommodation is not quite 
so “roomy” as in houses of equal rents, 
built on the old-fashioned lines, the tenants 
get a full equivalent in the surroundings of 
their homes. 

The necessary capital is obtained by the 
issue of ‘“‘ 4 per cent. loan stock,” in addition 
to.which the Public Works Loans Commis- 
sioners, an English Government department, 
lend money, as houses are built, at 3% 
(three and one-half) per cent., the loan to 
be repaid within thirty years. 

Tenant members pay down a small sum at 


first and then make weekly contributions until 
their holding in the society amounts to £200 


WIRELESS TELEGRA: 1Y IN 


CONSIDERABLY less than two years 
ago, according to the Unité¢d States 
Navy list, the practical developmer : of wire- 
less telegraph operation at that time included 
782 shore and floating stations throughout 
the world. That total embraced 12. stations 
in America, the United States anJ posses- 
sions being credited with 66 stations and 
Canada with 23. The Latin-American 
group of Republics having wireless _tele- 
graphic service at that time includéd Argen- 
tina, 5 stations; Brazil, 6; Cuba, 35 Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Panama, and Uru- 
guay, 1 each; Ecuador, Mexico, and Nicara- 
gua, 2 each, making a total of 31 wireless 
telegraph stations in Latin America. 

Since that time the example of the United 
States and Canada, as well as that of other 
countries, notably in Europe and the Orient, 
has brought about a strong impetus along the 
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[$1000], the maximum. amount any one is al- 
lowed by law to hold in such societies. There 
is no limit to the amount of loan stock any 
individual may hold. 

Mr. Nettlefold considers that ‘ co-part- 
nership housing loan stock is a thoroughly 
safe 4 per cent. investment.” At the present 
time the Harborne Society finds that its capi- 
tal costs 3.65 per cent. A sinking fund is 
provided to allow of the houses being writ- 
ten off in about sixty years. 

At Hereford, the Corporation has bought 
the land and is developing it, charging a rent 
to the co-operative housing society. 

It is self-evident that the success of any 
scheme like that of the Harborne Tenants, 
Limited, depends to a great extent on efh- 
cient tramway service. 

Given good houses on the outskirts of large 
towns at reasonable rents, and quick, cheap 
trams from the center to the outskirts, a con- 
siderable proportion of those who now live in 
congested districts can move outside, where 
land is cheaper and the air fresher. That means 
that for many. workingmen the town will be 
brought to the country and the country to the 
town. 

“Co-partnership housing,” says Mr. Net- 
tlefold, “which is founded on two great 
principles, association and self-help, will, if 
combined with common-sense estate develop- 
ment, do more than provide better housing 
conditions at reasonable rents; it will make 
way for better men and women, for healthier 
and happier children.” 


THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


lines of wireless telegraphy and telephony in 
Latin-American countries. The United 
States Government installation of wireless 
apparatus at Nome and Fort Gilbert, Alaska, 
is one notable instance of national encourage- 
ment and utilization of the wireless systems. 
The construction, now in progress, of a pow- 
erful long-distance wireless station at the 
national capital, with a mast 350 to 400 
feet high and having a range of uninterrupted 
contact of 3000 miles, also the provision of 
two wireless ship equipments with a radius 
of 1000 miles, are other impressive instances 
of the onward trend of the “ wireless ’’ move- 
ment in this country. 

“Nearly every seaport of importance in 
South and Central America has adopted the 
wireless,” writes Russell Hastings Millward 
in the April Bulletin of the International 
Bureau of the American Republics, “ and,” 
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he continues, “stations for many of the in- 
land towns have been projected and are now 
in course of erection.’”’ After some pertinent 
remarks on the hindrances and “ discords” 
caused by the existing variety of wireless sys- 
tems now in operation, and in the methods 
now in progress to end such retarding condi- 
tions, Mr. Millward says: 


When this much desired arrangement shall 
have been effected, it will be possible to estab- 
lish communication, through a series of relays, 
between any two cities of importance on the 
American continent. New York would then, for 
instance, be able to transmit a message by wire- 
less telegraphy to Punta Arenas, Strait of 
Magellan, a distance of 6890 miles, with prob- 
able relays at West Indies, Para, Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo, and Bahia Blanca, via the east 
coast; and to Valparaiso, a distance of over 
5000 miles, with probable relays at Washington, 
or West Indies, Colon, Guayaquil, and Iquitos, 
via the west coast. 


The commercial value, especially on land, 
of wireless telegraph to Latin America was 
made plain to all of the republics, as it was 
to all the world, when the Marconi triumph 
of transatlantic wireless communication be- 
came a realization, even though, at the begin- 
ning, that route was restricted to interna- 
tional press dispatches. ‘The possibilities al- 
most certain then to develop have since de- 
veloped beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the American people and those of 
other vitally interested nations. The res- 
cuing of over 1200 passengers and the whole 
crew of the Republic in January last ex- 
hibited in a most dramatic way one of the 
uses to humanity, outside of commerce, of 
perfect and even imperfect wireless work. 

The problem of overcoming atmospheric 
disturbances, like that of securing absolute 
secrecy for messages, has been solved. As 
one result of the solution of the former of 
these two problems the new wireless ap- 
paratus in course of construction at Washing- 
ton, D. C., will, in due course, be enabled to 
keep in touch, in any kind of weather, with a 
chain of six stations, working over distances 
of from 500 to 1200 miles, throughout the 
West Indies and Central America. 

Mr. Millward, in his article, gives a con- 
cise and interesting review of recent wireless 
developments in several of the Latin-Ameri- 
can republics, as summarized below: 


The Argentine Government has established a 
number of wireless stations along the coast, 
which have been operated with flattering suc- 
cess. The Government of Bolivia has taken un- 
der consideration the equipment of several high- 
power wireless telegraph stations. Brazil has 
taken more than an active interest in wireless. 


Stations have been established by both the gov- 
ernment and private companies. The Brazilian 
Government has undertaken the gigantic task of 
connecting the Amazon territory, telegraphically, 
with the southern districts; but, owing to the 
nature of the ground to be traversed ‘ 
slow progress is being made, and wireless teleg- 
raphy has been suggested as the only system 
adapted to the situation, and one which could 
be rapidly installed at reasonable expense. The 
length of this line, as contemplated, will be 
about 1200 miles. The Chilean Government has 
erected stations at the island of Juan Fernandez, 
over 400 miles from the coast, and Valparaiso, 
which have been most satisfactorily operated. 
A station is also to be equipped with high-power 
apparatus in the Strait of Magellan, probably at 
Punta Arenas. In Colombia a station at Santa 
Marta has been opened and a high-power equip- 
ment installed, and in connection with a con- 
tract made in 1906 for the management and oper- 
ation of the telegraph systems of the Republic 
it was provided for a theoretical and practical 
school of instruction in wireless telegraphy to 
be established at Bogota. The Government of 
Costa Rica has established a station at Boca del 
Colorado, which is now open for both govern- 
ment and public business. 

In Cuba many wireless stations have been com- 
pleted, inspected by the chief signal officer, Army 
of Cuban Pacification, and accepted by the Cu- 
ban Government. The United States, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, and Panama have all granted 
the necessary licenses for the complete installa- 
tion of stations. The Dominican Republic will 
have two stations for the purpose of conducting 
government business and intercommunication be- 
tween ports. Guayaquil and Isla de Puna are 
two projected stations for Ecuador, and will be 
equipped with high-power apparatus. A con- 
tract was approved, under date of December 9, 
1908, authorizing the establishment of a wireless 
telegraph station in the immediate vicinity of 
the city of Tegucigalpa and various substations 
along the coast of Honduras. Probably in no 
other country has the wireless been more satis- 
factorily operated than in Mexico. Stations are 
now in operation at many points. 

The United States Government has installed 
a station with a range of over 500 miles at Swan 
Island, off the coast of Nicaragua. At Colon, 
Canal Zone, Panama, the United States Govern- 
ment has a high-power equipment in operation. 
The Peruvian Government has several stations, 
all open for government and public business. 
An appropriation of $35,000 has been made for 
the establishment of extended wireless connec- 
tions through the Montafia or forest region on 
the eastern slopes of the Andes. In Uruguay 
stations at Montevideo and Punta del Este have 
been opened for the public service. <A _ high- 
power equipment is installed at Montevideo and 
fitted for communication with any ship or sta- 
tion on land without regard to the system. At 
Willemstad, island of Curacao, the Netherlands 
Government has established a wireless station 
with a range of 300 miles for government and 
public business. This station will also be used 
for intercommunication with projected stations 
in Venezuela. The United States Navy has in 
operation two stations in Porto Rico, San Juan 
and Culebra, for government and public busi- 
ness, 
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PILLAR OF THE CATHOLIC 


CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


EARLY seventy years ago Macaulay 
wrote, in reviewing a history of the 
Popes: 

The Catholic Church is still sending forth to 
the farthest ends of the world missionaries as 
zealous as those who landed in Kent with 
Augustine. . . . The number of her children 
is greater than in any former age. Her acquisi- 
tions in the New World have more than com- 
pensated for what she has lost in the Old. Her 
spiritual ascendancy extends over the vast coun- 
tries which lie between the plains of the Mis- 
souri and Cape Horn, countries which a century 
hence may not improbably contain a_ population 
as large as that which now inhabits Europe. 

Were the distinguished essayist still in the 
land of the living, the status of Roman Ca- 
tholicism in the United States would furnish 
him with additional grounds for prognosticat- 
ing a brilliant future for the Catholic 
Church in the Western Hemisphere. ‘There 
are some who claim that by reason of the 
number of those who profess the faith of that 
Church, America should be reckoned a Cath- 
olic land. ‘This view is expressed by Mr. 
John Foster Carr in the May Outlook: . 

To-day we see a great church in our midst,— 
the greatest of all our churches for the sub- 
stance of power already won. . . . Consider 
the advance in Protestant America of this Cath- 
olic faith: Within a century twenty-five thousand 
have become some twelve, perhaps even fifteen, 
millions. . . . The coming Census may well 
show the number of its members nearly equal 
to those of all our other religious bodies taken 
together. Certainly it needs but a slight nat-. 
ural growth, a little further recruiting from new 
emigrants, and by the courtesy rights of a ma- 
jority of the adherents of all religions, the 
United States may be called a Catholic country. 

He goes on to say that undeniably Arch- 
bishop Ireland, of St. Paul, has been in large 
part the creator of the Catholic Church in 
America. ‘Time was when this church was 
French; then it became “ overwhelmingly 
Irish, with an active and important German 
minority’; then change followed change, 
“ . - oa 

until these days of huge Catholic congresses 
and public honors, when all at once we have 
realized this strong presence of an estab- 
lished American Catholic Church.” This 
church has certain distinguishing features 
that have astonished visiting Catholics from 
Europe. The most striking of these, says the 
Outlook writer, is work,— 

Prospering, vigorous work on so great a con- 
structive scale that no such labors have been seen 
since the great ages of the friars. In Europe 
the days of building are past. Here, everywhere, 























“ FATHER” JOHN IRELAND, AT THE PERIOD OF THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


are rising cathedrals, churches, schools, semi- 
naries, monasteries, convents, and _ hospitals,— 
largely endowed by the pennies of the poor. The 
American business air pervades community and 
clerical life, and the administrative machinery 
of the church is limited to strict necessities. 
There are no idle canons or priests, and even 
the vicar-general of a province usually has a 
parish. 


Of John Ireland, Archbishop of St. Paul, 
who has been so instrumental in bringing 
about such successful conditions, Mr. Carr 
gives some interesting biographical data. 


Born among the green hills of Kilkenny, his 
native Ireland-gave him a warm and generous 
heart, a glowing spirit, and impetuous will for the 
fray. His father, a carpenter, was a gaunt, fiery 
man, alert in mind, domineering, rigorously 
honest; his mother silent, hard-working, fer- 
vent in religion. The family drifted into the 
mid-century stream of Irish migration, and his 
early boyhood gave memories of Boston; of an 
altar-boy’s awed and careful service in Burling- 
ton, Vt.; of a long, halting journey to Chicago, 
and some months’ schooling there at St. Mary’s 
of the Lake; then of the slow jolting by prairie 
schooner to Galena, and the voyage up the Mis- 
sissippi by the famous Nominee to St. Paul. 


At St. Paul the young Ireland again be- 
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came an altar-boy. He also came under the 
influence of Bishop Cretin. 


A boy of fourteen who day after day would 
debate theology with the Presbyterian minister 
to whom he carried milk, whose one passion 
was reading, after chores, by the light of candles 
which he made of taper ends thriftily saved 
from the altar,—such a boy was plainly destined 
for the priesthood. He was keen to learn, and 
he was patient when there was wood to be sawed 
by the old bishop’s lumbering treadmill. And so 
an aged French missioner of that day still tells 
how, one evening, Bishop Cretin, watching the 
boys at play, called to John Ireland and to the 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND, OF ST. PAUL. 


young Thomas O’Gorman,—now the Bishop of 
Sioux Falls,—to come into the church. He 
asked if they wished to become priests, and when 
they told him “ Yes,” “Then kneel down,” said 
he; “I am going to consecrate a seminary t0 
the Lord.” In charge of the guardian, Father 
Ravoux, they were soon on their way to be edu- 
cated in France. 


Father Ireland,—he had been ordained 
soon after the beginning of the Civil War,— 
saw service as chaplain of the Fifth Min- 
nesota. Strict in the duties of mass and of 
confessional before battle, he was “ far more 
than a priest even in those days.” 














Almost abandoning the officers, with boisterous 
good humor he threw in his lot with the men; 
he helped in their camp work,—forage and fires, 
—he wrote their letters. Squatting huddled on 
the ground with them, gnawing half-roasted ears 
of corn, he joked in their patois with the hun- 
dred French-Canadians and half-breeds of the 
regiment. Volleying laughter in the 
fever tents told when he visited the sick. He 
turned the hot march through stifling dust into 
a joyous Canterbury pilgrimage. 


His personal bravery was conspicuous. 


At the pressing moment of Iuka he gave yeo- 
man’s help in rushing ammunition to the front. 
And when the assault wavered at Corinth, and 
a squad took to their heels, he dashed after them 
to stop the rout, and drove the men back to the 
fighting line with the loud-shouted threat that 
he would have every one of them shot for de- 
sertion. 

Attacked by fever, he was left behind for 
dead, and only after a slow recovery was he 
able to return to St. Paul, where he took up 
the duties of the Cathedral pastorate. The 
town was “ filled with relics of border tur- 
bulence and the riot of drink.” The young 
priest started a temperance society, which, 
from eighty members on the first Sunday, 
“gradually grew: into an army.” He 
“grasped men by the hand and by the col- 
lar,—literally they say,—and drew them to 
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church, as the rum-sellers drew them to the 
bar.” The movement spread until the leader 
of it became known as the “ Father Mathew 
of the West.”’ He preached temperance up 
and down the country, and even “ carried the 
battle back to Ireland and Great Britain.” 

His efforts for the purification of St. Paul 
have been unceasing. He refused to confess 
liquor-dealers; with “ one trusty helper and 
a stout blackthorn stick he cleared and closed 
the shameless dance hall”; and once, when a 
prize-fight was impending, he with a Supreme 
Court judge, roused the governor of the 
State from bed and “told him to his face 
that he would have him impeached if he al- 
lowed the infamy.” 

Archbishop Ireland’s career in later years 
has become part and parcel of the history of 
the country and needs no recapitulation here. 
It is admirably summed up by Mr. Carr in 
the remark that 


from that September in ’88 when he received 
his pallium, Archbishop Ireland has labored with 
mighty Irish zeal, and in his chosen way, at the 
twofold stupendous task that he set his church: 
“To make America Catholic, and to solve for 
the Church Universal the all-absorbing problems 
with which religion is confronted in - present 
age. 4 





THE ENGLISH MEMBER OF 
46 HE M.P. for Russia” is Mr. W. T. 


Stead’s characterization of Madame 
Olga Novikov, whose book of reminiscences* 
he reviews in the London Review of Reviews. 
Of this book, he says, he is as much the au- 
thor as the editor. He explains that the 
book is 


all about Madame Olga Novikov, the well- 
known Russian lady diplomatist, apostle, and 
journalist, who holds the most distinguished 
place occupied by any woman, not a queen or 
an empress, at present living on this planet. 
; My single aim is to render to her a 
tardy meed of justice in setting forth the lead- 
ing part which she has played for the last 30 
years in bringing about that fraternal rapproche- 
ment between Russia and England which was 
proclaimed to the world at the meeting some 
months ago of the King and Emperor at Reval. 


For the last thirty years Mr. Stead and 
Mme. Navikov “have worked together in 
loyal comradeship to promote the great cause 
of Anglo-Russian friendship ”; he has drawn 
upon his recollections of those years. 





*Reminiscences and Corresnondence of Madame 
Olga Novikov. Edited by W. T. Stead. 2 volumes, 
60 portraits. Andrew Melrose. 


PARLIAMENT FOR RUSSIA. 


The reason for the heading of the review 


‘is thus stated: 


Whenever conversation flagged in a London 
drawing-room at the end of the seventies there 
was no more infallible specific than to mention 
the name of Madame Olga Novikov. Who was 
she, what was she doing, why was she in Lon- 
don? “She is the M.P. for Russia in London,” 
said Lord Beaconsfield, and the witty Jew for 
once spoke the truth. 


Of the lady who forms the subject of the 
work Mr. Stead supplies the following bio- 
graphical data: 


Madame Novikov, born Olga Kiréev, was the 
only daughter of a noble family in Moscow. 
Her mother was a beauty who inspired the muse 
of Pushkin and the admiration of many others. 
Her father was a man devoted both to the Or- 
thodox Church and to the Slavonic cause. W. 
E. Baxter, of Dundee, afterward a member of 
the Gladstone administration, was her father’s 
tutor, and both father and mother were so 
familiar with English that they wrote all their 
love letters in that language. Before Olga 
Kiréev was in her teens she could speak Rus- 
sian, English, French, and German. When she 
was twenty years old she married Colonel, after- 
ward General, Ivan Novikov, brother of the 
































MADAME NOVIKOV IN 1907. 
(In Russian court dress.) 


well-known Eugene Novikov, Russian Ambas- 
sador at Vienna. Her only son, Alexander, or 
“ Sasha,” was born in 1862. 

Mme. Novikov established her first salon 
in the Michel Palace at St. Petersburg, the 
home of the Grand Duchess Helena, where 
she gathered ’round: her distinguished per- 
sonages like Count Keyserling, of Dorpat 
University; Khalil Pasha, the Turkish Am- 
bassador; Rubinstein, and Lord Napier, and 
Ettrick, the British Ambassador to Russia. 
Later, at Vienna, where her brother-in-law 
was Ambassador, she made the acquaintance 
of Count Beust,—and the two became life- 
long friends. But it was in London that she 
found “ the true field for her diplomatic ac- 
tivity,” her first visit to England being made 
in 1868. In 1874, at a party given at the 
Russian Embassy to the then Prince of 
Wales, now King Edward VII., she first 
met Mr. Gladstone, with whom, says Mr. 
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Stead, “she began an acquaintance which 
ripened into a firm fighting alliance, the like 
of which, both for the courage and tenacity 
of the allies and the brilliant success which 
crowned their endeavors, is without a paral- 
lel or a precedent in English history.” The 
alliance was made in the cause of Anglo- 
Russian friendship and co-operation in the 
liberation of the East. Eastern Europe was 
in a ferment. Insurrection had broken out 
in Herzegovina in 1875; in the following 
year it had spread to Bosnia; and a little 
later Bulgaria attempted to throw off the 
Turkish yoke. ' 


The. Turks, impotent to crush the rising in 
the Bosnian uplands, made short and terrible 
work of the unfortunate Bulgarians. The thor- 
oughness of their vengeance proved their own 
undoing, and it was the Turkish atrocities that 
freed Bulgaria. Servia and Montenegro, mad- 
dened by the spectacle of horror, declared war. 


Mme. Novikov’s younger and favorite 
brother had trained and led into battle a 
brigade of Servian peasants; but he had dis- 
guised his identity and, sinking his own 
name, Nicholas Kiréev, had assumed that of 
Hadji Ghiray. 

Madame Novikov, who was then at Marienbad, 
was quite fascinated by the reports of the do- 
ings of this romantic and mysterious stranger, 
always the first in the front, and, like Skobelev, 
clad in white. Her first care in the mornings 
was to peruse the tidings from the Balkans. 
One day in July she was thunderstruck by read- 
ing in all the papers the same laconic but ter- 
rible telegram: “ Hadji Ghiray is killed. It is 
Nicholas Kiréev.” 


When Mme. Novikov had somewhat re- 
covered from the blow she wrote to all her 
friends: “This is all England’s doing. If 
Mr. Disraeli had not ‘broken up the Euro- 
pean concert and backed up the Turks, there 
had been no war and my brother had not 
died.” Mr. Gladstone at this time was 
writing his pamphlet on the Bulgarian atro- 
cities; and Mr. Stead thinks there can be 
but little doubt that Mme. Novikov’s letter 
“ contributed much to the intense fervor and 
passion with which Mr. Gladstone arraigned 
the Turkish policy of Lord Beaconsfield.” 
More than 100 letters from Mr. Gladstone 
are given in the work which Mr. Stead re- 
views. The following glowing tribute is 
paid to the patriotism of the English states- 
man: 

We see Mr. Gladstone month after month in 
constant correspondence and confidential council 


with Madame Novikov for the avowed purpose 
of counter-working what he believed to be the 
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policy of Lord Beaconsfield. He is time and 
again putting himself in the place of the Rus- 
sian Ambassador and lamenting the indifference 
of the real Ambassador to the chances of scor- 
ing a point against the enemy. While really, 
although not nominally, leading the Opposition, 
he was in direct and indirect communication 
with Madame Novikov, and through her with 
the Russian Government, for the purpose of 
securing the defeat of the machinations of the 
British Government, which, having backed the 
wrong horse, had to be rescued despite itself 
from plunging the nation into war. . . . 

The chief interest to the statesman and the 
historian of this book lies in the revelation 
which it affords of the unflinching courage and 
marvelous intrepidity with which Mr. Gladstone, 
who before he died had been four times Prime 
Minister of the Queen, made alliance with 
Madame Novikov, who was everywhere decried 
as a Russian agent, for the purpose of baffling, 
defeating, and overthrowing the policy of the 
Prime Minister of the day. It is a monument 
more lasting than brass to Mr. Gladstone’s 
memory, a never-failing inspiration to those who 
come after him to offer an uncompromising op- 
position to the policy of any and every govern- 
ment which threatens to involve Britain in war 
in an unholy cause. 


MADAME NOVIKOV IN HISTORY. 


Mr. Stead refers to the permanence of the 
friendships formed by Mme. Novikov, which 
“neither time, differences of opinion, altera- 
tions of circumstance in the least affected.” 
This is the more noteworthy, when it is re- 
membered that they included such opposites 
as Freeman and Froude, Kinglake and 
Thomas Carlyle. The book is illustrated by 
about sixty portraits of the leading men and 
women to whom reference is made in it. 
Mr. Stead quotes from the final chapter the 
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following estimate of Mme. Novikov’s posi- 
tion in history: - 


It is Madame Novikov’s peculiar and unique 
claim to the grateful recognition of two nations 
that more consistently, more persistently, and 
more conspicuously than any other human be- 
ing she maintained in both countries the cause 
of the Anglo-Russian entente. And that being 
the case, I am justified in claiming her right to 
be recognized as the real heroine of a great 
international rapprochement, the most outstand- 
ing figure of influence among all those who con- 
tributed to replace enmity by co-operation, to 
convert foes into friends. The current of popu- 
lar passion in England, as interpreted bv the 
majority of its newspapers and expressed by its 
government, was repeatedly opposed by Madame 
Novikov; and in every case the verdict of his- 
tory has been given in favor of the cause which 
she defended. If in the first great crisis the 
leading part in the campaign of good-will was 
taken by Mr. Gladstone, with half the nation at 
his back, she was even then his most effective 
ally. But in the second crisis, which arose over 
the fight at Penjdeh on the Afghan frontier, the 
Novikov contingent fought almost alone. Mr. 
Gladstone himself was then threatening war. 
M dame Novikov fought for peace against Mr. 
Gladstone in 1885, as nine years before with his 
aid she had fought against Lord Beaconsfield. 
In the third crisis, the storm that suddenly blew 
up out of the Dogger Bank incident, even Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman lost his head for a 
moment, but Madame Novikov stood firm. It 
is a great record. Even from the English 
patriotic point of view Madame Novikov’s ac- 
tion in all these three crises was most useful. 
Better than any of the passionate exponents of 
national pride and national interests, she divined 
and proclaimed that the true policy for the 
British Empire lay with a hearty entente with 
Russia, a policy which now, with unanimous 
voice, has been enthusiastically approved by the 
whole nation, which has opened its eyes to-day 
to see the truth that Madame Novikov pro- 
claimed thirty years ago. 


SERVIA’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 


HE war clouds which for a time hung 
over the inland kingdom of Servia hav- 

ing at last disappeared, she will now be en- 
abled to apply herself afresh to the develop- 
ment of her economic resources, attention to 
which was necessarily interrupted by the all- 
absorbing claims of the political situation. It 
is less than a century since Turkey was com- 
pelled to grant autonomy to Servia, and 
barely thirty-one years since, by Article 34 
of the Treaty of Berlin, Servian independence 
of the Government of the Porte was defi- 
nitely established. Servia has reason to be 
proud of the progress she has made. Of 
what other European country can it be said, 
as is said of Servia in the ‘‘ Statesman’s Year- 


Book ”: “‘ There is no pauperism in the sense 
in which it is understood in the West; the 
poorest has some sort of freehold property. 
There are a few poor people in Belgrade; 
but neither their property nor their number 
has necessitated an institution like a work 
(poor) house.” Servia began the erection 
of her economic edifice wisely by laying a 
solid foundation,—the possession of the soil 
by the people. Prof. Militch Radovanovitch, 
of the University of Belgrade, writing of the 
Servian struggle for economic liberty, says in 


the World’s Work (London) : 


Every individual, however insignificant, pos- 
sesses a piece of ground, however small it may 
Every one has 


be, which he cultivates himself. 
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the material existence more or less assured. 
: Each proprietor lives on his piece of 
ground and cultivates it, aided by the members 
of his family. It is very exceptional to find 
cases in which it is cultivated by any third per- 
son. . . . Such an arrangement of the landed 
property is the foundation of the well-being of 
the mass of our people and of the maintenance 
of the healthy economic relations in our society. 

The state was not satisfied to stop here: by 
the enactment of the Homestead law of 1873 
it insured that the individuals kept their 
lands and assured to them complete economic 
independence. By this law 
it was laid down that a minimum of 3.41 hec- 
tares [1 hectare = 2.471 acres] of land, with the 
house, tools, and utensils, as well as the neces- 
sary cattle for the working of the farm, could 
not be sold for private debt. It is also forbid- 
den to the farmer to run into debt by promis- 
sory notes. 

The census of 1897 showed that there were 
in Servia 293,924 country proprietors, and 
these were classified as follows: 


Pro- 

prietors. Per ct 
Possessing less than 3 hectares...... 98,253 33.490 
Possessing from 3 to 5 hectares...... 62,622 21.160 
Possessing from 5 to 10 hectares....80,822 27.550 
Possessing from 10 to 20 hectares...40,782 13.920 
Possessing from 20 to 60 hectares. ..10,962 3.200 
Possessing from 60 to 100 hectares.. 397 0.130 
Possessing from 100 to 300 hectares. 83 0.014 
Possessing more than 300 hectares... 3 0.001 


The chief occupation of the Servians is 
agriculture, and this is to-day “ practically 
the only source of the national wealth.” To 
quote Professor Radovanovitch further: 

Agriculture enjoys in Servia conditions which 
are very favorable to its development. The 
Servians are active and hard- working; the soil 
is suitable to the growing of cereals and various 
agricultural plants; it is intersected by rivers 
and streams, which form a fairly well-developed 
system, and which fertilize the soil in watering 
it. A considerable number of these rivers 

have high waterfalls, and the force of 
their current could be profitably used in indus- 
tries. . The vegetation is very luxuriant. 
The country produces successfully all kinds of 
grain, different commercial plants, cattle, etc. 

There is an abundance of mineral wealth 
also; but it is altogether insufficiently worked. 
In Professor Radovanovitch’s opinion “ there 
is scarcely another country of so small an 
area (18,630 square miles) which possesses 
such a great variety of natural sources of 
wealth.” The chief hindrance to the estab- 
lishment of any new large industries in Ser- 
via is the lack of labor, especially of work- 
men possessing technical knowledge. On this 
point the Professor observes: 

The Servian people prefer agriculture. Those 
who are accustomed to work in the’ open air 
decide only with difficulty to work in those 





places which are generally unhealthy. : 
We are glad to introduce workmen from abroad 
for the few large enterprises existing in the 
country, and this not only for the work need- 
ing technical education, but also for simple and 
unskilled work. 

Probably the greatest need of the country 
at the present time is ‘‘an adequate system of 
railways, to bring all the producing districts 
in direct communication with the main line 
running through Servia from north to south. 
This would enable the country to more than 
double her exports in a very short time.” 

All of Servia’s exports are made to or 
through Austria-Hungary. In 1907, accord- 
ing to the Customs statistics, the value of raw 
materials exported was 71,996,274 francs, of 
which go per cent. went to the Dual Mon- 
archy. Of Servian imports, amounting to 
55,600,604 francs in 1907, 60 per cent. came 
from Austria-Hungary. It will readily be 
seen how easy it would be for Servia’s power- 
ful neighbor, by closing her frontier under 
any pretext, to bring about the “ economic 
suffocation” of the little kingdom. In or- 
der to emancipate herself as far as possible 
from dependence upon Austro-Hungarian 
markets, Servia must find new débouchés for 
her export trade. 

The Austrian Viewpoint. 


The first stage of the Balkan crisis was 
ended when the European powers agreed to 
recognize Bulgarian independence and Aus- 
tria’s defacto annexation of the provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. ‘The second stage 
came to an end in March when, under pres- 
sure from the rest of Europe, the Servian 
Government surrendered to the demands of 
Austria-Hungary and agreed to make no 
claims. for territorial compensation arising 
out of the annexation of the two provinces. 
A highly important question now presents 
itself: What are the intentions of Austria- 
Hungary toward her “ defeated ”’ neighbor, 
and what are to be the future relations of 
the two countries? “From a series of “ lead- 
ers” in the semi-officially inspired journal, 
the Neue Freie Presse, of Vienna, and a care- 
ful analysis of the situation running through 
several numbers of the Revue de Paris (the 
latter series probably also inspired from 
Vienna) we gather the following as the sub- 
stance of the Austrian official view: 

In annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina, Aus- 
tria-Hungary did not endanger in the slightest 
degree the political or territorial integrity of 
Servia. Baron von Aehrenthal some time ago 
officially notified all the European chancelleries, 
including that at Belgrade, that the annexation 
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of the two provinces is meant simply as a vin- 
dication of her claims and rights therein. To 
the Servian Minister he declared courteously but 
firmly that the intentions of his country were 
to continue the-good relations with Servia with- 
out change. The Austrian Foreign Minister, 
moreover, declares himself ready to grant to 
Servia the largest and fullest concessions and 
privileges possible in the new commercial treaty 
between the two countries. He disclaimed ut- 
terly and firmly any thought on the part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government, or of any repre- 
sentative Austro-Hungarian opinion, to absorb 
any part of Servian territory. It never has 
been, declared Baron von Aehrenthal, and cer- 
tainly it would not now be, to Austria’s interest 
to increase her territory by any doubtful acquisi- 
tions. As an independent kingdom Servia is 
much more pleasant and useful a neighbor than 
she would be as a part of the Austro-Hungarian 
For the past thirty years, the Austrian 
Foreign Minister has laid it down, a strong 
political influence in the Servian capital has been 
satisfactory to the Viennese Government, en- 
abling the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office to 
carry out its own Balkan policy ay on the 
principle of free competition. Servia, far from 
being Austria~-Hungary’s humble servant in poli- 
tics, owes to her great neighbor support and 
assistance during several periods of storm and 
stress. The existing commercial treaty, which 
will be modified in Servian interests, has opened 
to the Servian people all Austria-Hungary as 
their market. One-third of all the imports of 
Servia comes from Austria-Hungary. Both 
countries have many common historical and 
racial traditions and more than one common 
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political interest in the present and the near 
future. They cannot afford to fight. 

Immediately after the agreement between 
the two nations Baron von Aehrenthal opened 
negotiations with Servia for a new commer- 
cial treaty, and the completion of these ne- 
gotiations is announced as we go to press. 

As to the plight of Servia the writer in 
the Neue Freie Presse says: 

Servia has undoubtedly suffered a great deal 
politically. She has lost most of her prestige 
among the Slavs of the Balkans. She has ‘suf- 
fered economically by having her frontier closed 
to the markets of-Austria-Hungary. Her efforts 
to open a passageway for her commerce via 
Salonika have failed because of the hostile at- 
titude of the Turks. Her entire campaign has 
been a failure largely because of the hot-headed- 
ness of her rulers and political leaders and part- 
ly through the desertion of her “ best and most 
reliable friend on the Neva.” 

The most significant provisions of the new 
commercial treaty just concluded between the 
two countries, as they interest the rest of the 
world, include: the concession of the privi- 
lege to Servia to build with Italian and 
French money the Danube-Adriatic Railway, 
by which the Servians get an access to the sea 
and at least partial commercial independence, 
and a revision and reform of sanitary regula- 
tions for the cattle trade across the Danube. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA. 


HE month of November, 1908, was an 
eventful and anxious one for the in- 
habitants of the Middle Kingdom. On the 
thirteenth the foreign diplomats in Peking 
received an imperial edict couched in the fol- 
lowing terms: 
It is the excellent will of Tsu-hsi-kuan-yu- 
k’ang-i-chao-yu-chuang-ch’eng-shou - kung-ch’in- 
hsien- chung-hsi, the Great Empress Dowager, 


that Tsai Feng. Prince of Chitin, be appointed 
Prince Regent (She Chang-wang). 


On the fifteenth the baby Emperor, P’u I., 
announced his own succession, in an edict 
which read in part: 


I have the honor to inform your excellency 
that on the 21st day of the roth moon [Novem- 
ber 14, 1908] at the Yuk’o [5.17 p.m.] the late 
Emperor ascended on the Dragon to be a guest 
We have received the command of 
Tsu- hsi, etc., the Great Empress Dowager, to 
enter on the succession as Emperor. We la- 
mented to heaven and earth. We stretched out 
cur hands, wailing our insufficiency. 


At 1.03 p.m., November 14 (according te 
an edict of the following day), the great Em- 





press Dowager herself “ took the fairy ride 
and ascended to the far country.” Prince 
Chiin, the Regent, was left in absolute con- 
trol, and the citizens of Peking were won- 
dering what was to happen next. 

Miss Eleanor Franklin Egan, who was in 
Peking at this time, narrates in the May 
Everybody’s her endeavors to secure some in- 
formation concerning the men in whose hands 
the destinies of the Chinese Empire lay. We 
read: 

“Who is this Prince Chin?” I inquired of 
one of the best-informed men in Peking. 

“ Prince Chiin,” he answered, “is the brother 
of the late Emperor Kuang Hsii, and nephew of 
the Great Dowager, whom she has been educat- 
ing during the past six years or more for the 
position he now occupies.” 

“What do you mean by educating him?” I 
asked. 

“For one thing,” he replied, “whenever an 
opportunity offered to have him come in touch 
with foreigners, she appointed him as her own 
representative or the representative of the gov- 
ernment.” : 

“Do you regard him as a strong man?” 
“Among the younger generation of princes 
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THE GREAT CHINESE STATESMAN, YUAN SHIH-KAI, RECENTLY 
DISMISSED FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


there is none stronger, none better prepared to 
occupy the position.” 

“In what way?” 

“In character, in mental ability, in his experi- 
ence with the diplomatic body, in his contact 
with his own governmental educational institu- 
tions, as well as those of the missionaries which 
he has visited; in his knowledge of the system 
of railroads and mines which the Chinese have 
built and opened; and, finally, through his trip 
to Germany to apologize for the murder of the 
German Minister, Baron von Ketteler. He. is 
the first man China has ever had upon the 
throne who is well acquainted with the outside 
world.” 

Under a set of laws issued by the Grand 
Secretariat on December 13, 1908, “ the gov- 
ernment of the nation, military and civil, the 
‘ dismissal and appointment of officials and 
their promotion and degradation are all left 
to the determination and decision of the 
Prince Regent.” ‘The new Empress Dow- 
ager, not being an Empress Mother, will 
wield no power, and “ will live out her use- 
less life in the narrow confines of the palace, 
awaiting her turn to take ‘the fairy ride 
and ascend to the far country.’ ” 

Besides selecting a successor to the throne, 
the late Empress Dowager chose the men to 





control the various governmental 
boards. As the active head of the 
Wai Wu Pu, or Board of Foreign 
Affairs, she had selected Yiian 
Shih-kai, ‘‘a man who had proved 
himself to be a staunch friend of 
reform, and one upon whom China 
and the world could rely for sane 
and enlightened judgment in all 
governmental affairs.” Miss Egan 
asked one of the diplomats in Pe- 
king for his opinion of the great 
viceroy. He answered her indi- 
rectly: 


“Governor Yiian was of humble 
origin. . . As a boy he studied 


books as had been translated into 
the Chinese language, but he has 
never studied a foreign tongue nor 
visited a foreign country. And this, 
I think, is the first element of his 
greatness,—that without any knowl- 
edge of foreign language, law, litera- 
ture, science of government, or the 
history and progress of civilization, 
he has occupied the highest and most 
responsible positions in the gift of the 
empire, has steered the ship of state 
on a straight course between the 
shoals of conservatism on the one 
hand.and radical reform on the other, 
until he has brought her near to the 
harbor of a safe and progressive 
policy.” 

On two occasions Yiian Shih-kai placed his 
own life in jeopardy by refusing to carry out 
instructions involving murder, which he re- 
ceived from the late Emperor and the late 
Empress Dowager, respectively. He was re- 
garded as ‘“‘ the man of the hour” in China. 
The Far Eastern Review of December 19, 


1908, said editorially of him: 





His Excellency is one of the ablest of China’s 
officials and ‘above all never a breath 
of suspicion of his absolute honesty and trust- 
worthiness has ever been breathed. 


He had risen to be President of the Board 
of Foreign Affairs and Grand Councillor, 
and had received the distinction of the Yel- 
low Jacket. The consternation can be imag- 
ined when it was learned “ that with the 
dawn of the New Year Yuan had been re- 
moved from office and was presumably flee- 
ing for his very life.” 

Miss Egan found Yiian’s successor to be 
“conservatively liberal.” This gentleman, 
Liang Tun-yen, graduated from Yale in 
1883; “ but, with all his enlightenment, he 
is not at all enthusiastic about the moderniza- 
tion of ancient China.” 


the Chinese classics and sueh foreign + 











He will not accept motor cars, and hopes that 
nobody will try to introduce street railways into 
Peking. . Nor is he in favor of the 
adoption of constitutional government, declar- 
ing that China is not a country in which it will 
prove a practical experiment because of the ex- 
tent of the empire and the dense ignorance of 
the mass of the population as to government in 
any form. 


The dismissal of Yuan Shih-kai forms the 
subject of a paper by Mr. Herbert E. House 
in the Independent of April 1. This writer 
is of opinion that the deposition, of the states- 
man is ‘‘ purely a matter of personal hatred, 
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jealousy, and revenge, the results of events 
which occurred in October, 1908.” 

Early events after the Regent came into power 
indicated that he’ was not hostile to Yiian, and 
his dismissal is, by every sign, due to influences 
brought to bear upon the Regent by Kang Yu 
Wei and his associates. 

There is no mistaking the fact that the 
march of reform in China has been retarded 
by the enforced retirement of Yiian; but, on 
the other hand, it may transpire that there 
“are just as good men awaiting the oppor- 
tunity to reveal themselves.” 


HOW JAPAN STUDIES CHINA. 


[N a previous issue of this magazine it was 

noted that Count Okuma, a veteran 
statesman of Japan, regretted that his coun- 
trymen made no earnest efforts to study 
China. Yet, according to the reports of the 
Toa-dobun-kwai, or the “ East Asia Allied- 
Culture Society,” Japan seems to be doing 
commendable work in the way of acquaint- 
ing herself with the conditions in China. 
This society was organized .some ten years 
ago under the auspices of the leading pub- 
licists of the Mikado’s empire, and with the 
endorsement and co-operation of a few in- 
fluential Chinese mandarins. Its main ob- 
ject and its work are clearly described in its 
report for the past year, published in the 
Monthly Journal of the Toa-dobun-kwai. 
According to its secretary, who prepared the 
report, the work of the society may be classi- 
fied under three heads, namely, (1) the pub- 
lication of literature on China, (2) educa- 
tional work, and (3) investigation into the 
economic conditions in China. 

As to the publication work, the society, be- 
sides bringing out a monthly journal, has 
published a number of valuable books of such 
nature as would hardly be published by pri- 
vate publishers. 

Of these books, the following are particu- 
larly mentioned: 


(1) “ Treaties and Conventions With or Con- 
cerning China,” which gives not only diplomatic 
documents, but also historical events leading to 
their existence; (2) “The Trade in China,” a 
work of five volumes dealing with Chinese com- 
mercial customs, commercial geography, money 
and banking, and articles of trade; (3) the trans- 
lation of the Russian author Pozdnev’s cele- 
brated book on “ Mongolia and the Mongolians,” 
which is considered to be the best work on the 
subject, and (4) “A Comprehensive Book on 
“conomic Conditions in China,” consisting of 





twelve volumes and filling some eleven thou- 
sand pages. 


As to the educational work, we are in- 
formed that the society maintains two schools, 
one each in Shanghai and Tokio. 


The school in Tokio is devoted to the instruc- 
tion of Chinese students in the Japanese lan- 
guage, while that in Shanghai aims to teach the 
Chinese language to Japanese students. In 
either school it has been the principle to restrict 
the number of students so that the instructors 
might be able to exert their wholesome influ- 
ence upon their pupils and look after their wel- 
fare. Thorough instruction, and not large en- 
rollment, is the end sought by these schools. 
The school in Tokio™has annually been grad- 
uating fifty to sixty Chinese students, and at 
present has some 200 students. It instructs the 
Chinese in elementary knowledge through the 
medium of the Japanese language. After their 
graduation, the society sees to it that they will 
complete their studies in higher Japanese in- 
stitutions. None of the graduates has so far 
returned to China without spending several 
years more in higher seats of learning which 
Japan could offer. In regard to the school in 
Shanghai, we are informed that it has at present 
280 students, who are all Japanese. The school 
has been limiting the volume of annual enroll- 
ment to. eighty students, although there have 
always been much larger numbers of applicants. 
Up to date, it has turned out 370 graduates, 
thoroughly versed in the Chinese dialects. Thre 
students in this school were all educated in 
various higher institutions in Japan; they come 
to this Shanghai school to learn the various dia- 
lects of China in order that they might be the 
better prepared to pursue their special work in 
the. Celestial Empire. After graduation, they 
are distributed through the eighteen provinces 
of China proper as well as Manchuria. Some 
of them are engaged in mercantile business, oth- 
ers in scientific pursuit or educational work. 


It is by the co-operation of these graduates 
that the society is enabled to carry on 
thoroughgoing investigations into economic 
conditions in China. Whatever line of pro- 
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fession they may follow in China they are 
requested and are willing to submit from 
time to time to the editorial committee of the 
society carefully prepared reports on various 
subjects concerning the commerce and indus- 
tries of China. It is thus that the society 
has been issuing a series of voluminous “ Re- 
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ports on Economic Conditions in China.’ 
Besides having published the above mentioned 
“ Comprehensive Book on Economic Condi- 
tions in China,” the secretary states that the 
society is also preparing a more comprehensive 
book on the same subject which, when com- 
pleted, will fillsno less than 60,000 pages. 


THE ITALIAN FARMER IN AMERICA. 


WING to Lieutenant Petrosino’s death 
in Sicily and the activities of the Black 
Handers in America, the Italian immigrant 
has been under a cloud of late. It is pleas- 
ant, therefore, to hear something good con- 
cerning him, as, for example, when one reads 
in an article in the Survey (New York) for 
May 1 a paragraph like the following: 

The consensus of opinion gathered from the 
largest employers of Italian farm laborers 
throughout the United States is that, barring 
the Chinese, they rank above all other nationali- 
ties coming to this country. 

Miss Alice Bennett, the writer of the ar- 
ticle in question, states that of all the Italians 


AT THE NORTH CAROLINA FARM COLONY. 





who come to America 60 per cent. are con- 
tadini or farmers. Of these a large number 
never get employment on the land at all, 
owing to “a lack of information in Italy 
pointing explicitly to where opportunity 
awaits the efficient farmer.” 

The contadino comes to friends in one of the 
overcrowded cities, and, with only five or ten 
dollars capital, he must take the first job that 
offers. Thus the man who would be invaluable 
as a farmer becomes a parasite and menace to 
the city. His health suffers from the over- 
crowding, lack of outdoor life, and change of 
diet. 

On the other hand, immigrants who in 
Italy had been trained to trades have on 
their arrival in the United States been sent 
into the country. There is consequently 
waste of good material, to arrest which some 
scheme is urgently needed. 

In Italy agriculture is chiefly devoted to 
grapes, olives, fruit, and vegetables; it is 
natural, therefore, that the contadino in 
America should be found associated with 
vineyards. Miss Bennett gives the follow- 
ing interesting example of a successful Ital- 
ian agricultural colony: 


About fifteen years ago Christenzo Seragosa, 
a Sicilian, drifted to Fredonia, Chautauqua 
County, N. Y., as a day laborer. He applied 
at a canning factory for work for himself and 
a friend from Buffalo. They were accepted, but 
owing to a prejudice against Italians they were 
unable to secure a house within two miles of 
the factory. Undaunted they moved in, and by 
the end of the year had made themselves so 
well liked that the numerous Sicilian families 
that followed found no difficulty in securing 
houses. The factory attracted them only as a 
means to an end: what really drew them was the 
outlying land suited to grape culture. All that 
they could save from their wages was invested 
in land and planted out to vineyards. Now there 
are 1200 Italians in Fredonia, many of them 
owning large vineyards. Nearly all have cot- 
tages with gardens attached. Their places are 
well kept, and they have raised the standard of 
farming in that vicinity.—Americans have to 
hustle to keep up with them. Land which sold 
ten years ago for $50 and $75 an acre cannot 
now be bought for less than $250. 

Three hundred Italian children are in the 
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grammar schools, ten in the Normal College, 
and two have received diplomas in Buffalo: one 
is a lawyer, the other is a physician. A Roman 
Catholic church has been built. The foundation 
was dug and the mason work done free by men 
of the colony. Fifteen years ago the only in- 
dustry in Fredonia was the canning factory. 
Now there are two canneries, six wine cellars, 
and a macaroni factory. 

The most prosperous member of the colony 

: owns 127 acres of vineyard . . . in 
a normal year his output is 15,000 gallons of 
wine, besides about ninety tons of grapes. 


An instance of a successful market-garden 
venture is that of seven men under the lead- 
ership of Dominico Condanti at Sheepshead 
Bay, who cultivated an area of about two 
acres. Miss Bennett says: 

They fenced it round with wire netting, dug 
a well, bought garden utensils, seeds, and a 
horse and wagon; finally, they built a stall from 
which to sell their product. At the end of seven 
months, after deducting all outlay, including 
living expenses, they were about sixty-five dol- 
lars to the good. 

In one respect the Italian contadino is at 
a disadvantage: he knows comparatively 
nothing of the use of live stock, especially 
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horses and cows. It has been suggested, 
therefore, that a training school be estab- 
lished 


to teach Italians the use of machinery and the 
care of live stock. With this school there should 
be associated a bureau of information whic 
would co-operate with the authorities at Ellis 
Island. The duties of this bureau should be to 
select immigrants adapted to agriculture, gather 
information about desirable locations, and act 
as a clearing house and distributing station. 

, The ‘school should become self-support- 
ing at the end of three years. 


Miss Bennett thinks the Italian is 


bound to become popular with the farmer’s 
wife, as he relieves her of all the drudgery she 
has been used to associate with the “hired 
man,”—he prefers to cook his own food in his 
own way. His diet is largely spaghetti, fruit, 
and vegetables. 


In regard to the training school she asks: 


Why could there not be one corner in such a 
school sacred to some of the old arts and crafts, 
say, those gorgeous brocades or the 
Sicilian embroidery, or Venetian glass. 

Surely such an experiment would be well worth 
while in this crude, new world of ours. 


CANADA’S NEW INLAND WATERWAY PROJECT. 


T is not in ocean-joining alone that the 
canal builders have been busy of late. © In 
almost every country in which facilities for 
transportation are of prime importance in- 
land waterways have been constructed, im- 
proved, or projected. On the other side of 
the Atlantic, France, Germany, Austria, and 
Italy all have canal projects under consider- 
ation, while on our own continent our neigh- 
bor Canada is to the fore with a project to 
connect * Montreal by water with Georgian 
Bay, the length of the proposed waterway 
being 440 miles. The route follows that 
taken by Champlain and his companions 
when, after he had founded Quebec in 1608, 
they worked their way westward. At that 
time hostile Iroquois held the St. Lawrence 
River route, so the great explorer found 
himself compelled to advance by way of the 
Ottawa; and it was not until 1613 that he 
had reached as far inland as the present town 
of Pembroke, completing two years later his 
journey to Georgian Bay and thence by the 
Trent to Lake Ontario. The economic and 
physical features of the oe Bay canal 
are discussed by Mr. J. G. G. Kerry in the 


Engineering Magazine, and he pertinently 
remarks: 


If any question is asked regarding the late 
date at which the improvement of natural 
routes of such evident importance is being un- 
dertaken, it can be readily answered. Until 
the present decade Canada has had no need of 
transportation facilities of the highest order be- 
tween the upper lakes and the Atlantic; her 
north and her northwest have lain unoccupied 
save by the trapper and the fur trader, and 
practically no all-Canadian traffic has been 
afloat on her inland seas. The uncom- 
promising hostility of the United States has 
prevented its Western people from benefiting 
in any way by these great waterways, the Amer- 
ican tariff laws making the handling of Amer- 
ican import trade via Montreal a commercial 
impossibility. 


Canal projects as a “icine develop slowly, 
and the Georgian Bay canal is no exception. 
Seventy-two years ago the merchants of 
Ottawa sent out an expedition to study the 
possibilities of the route, and they received 
a favorable report. The improvement of the 
St. Lawrence route was, however, then oc- 
cupying public interest, and nothing was 
done in regard to the Georgian Bay scheme. 
Various surveys were made from time to 
time, until, as the result of steady agitation, 
the Canadian Government ordered a com- 
plete survey of the whole route and an in- 
terim report was laid before Parliament in 
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PLAN AND PROFILE OF THE PROJECTED ROUTE OF THE GEORGIAN BAY SHIP CANAL, 


July of last year. The canal, as now pro- 
jected, is “to bring the lake carrier to a 
point where she can trans-ship directly into 
the ocean liner.” As stated above, the total 
length of the proposed waterway will be 440 
_ miles. Of this distance 410 miles will be 
either lake or canalized river. ‘The route 
is thus described by Mr. Kerry: 


A mental picture of the route, then, will show 
between Montreal and Ottawa, or, say one- 
fourth of the length, a broad, placid river, 
broken by three groups of rapids. This 
section has been navigable’ for nearly eighty 
years, and the present enterprise will merely 
enlarge the scale of the navigation. For 190 
miles further to the westward the route still 
follows the Ottawa River. The third 
section from the Ottawa River to the Georgian 
Bay runs through a succession of pools with 
high, rocky banks. ; The cut across the 
divide between the French and Ottawa Rivers 
is three and one-half miles long, and a stretch 
of three miles of canal is projected in the val- 
ley of the Mattawa River. 3 From the 
foot of the Lake of Two Mountains, out of 
which the Ottawa flows to its final discharge 
into the St. Lawrence, two routes are pro- 
jected: one following Lake St. Louis and the 
St. Lawrence to Montreal ; the other the valley 
of the Back River or Riviére des Prairies. 
; Locks of the ordinary type are io be 
used, the dimensions of the lock chambers be- 
ing 650 feet by 65 feet by 22 feet on the miter 
sills. . . . Forty-five main dams will be 
required in all, not including those that may 
be built for regulating the discharge of tribu- 
tary streams. 


The Canadian Government has already 
advertised for tenders for the first of the 
dams which are to control the waters of the 
Ottawa. 


It is intended to make a deep-water summit 
reach by flooding the series of small lakes, 
Trout, Talon, and Turtle, that lie at the head- 
waters of the Mattawa River. The total 
lockage from the Georgian Bay up to the sum- 
mit level is ninety-nine feet, and the lockage 
ree to Montreal 659 feet,—twenty-seven locks 
ina 2 


Though ihe estimated cost is $100,000,- 
000, the canal is regarded “as a fairly simple 
piece of construction.” 

The question to-day is not one of engi- 
neering but of economics: will the canal pay? 
On this head Mr. Kerry writes: 


The time has now come when the Canadian 
publicist has ceased to lock to the United States 
as the source of the traffic which his works are 
to handle. The growth of the settlement along 
the north shores of the Great Lakes, the rapid- 
ly increasing output of the prairie Provinces, 
and the diminishing importance of the United 
States as an exporter of heavy foodstuffs have 
combined to create conditions which had no 
existence in the past. . .,. England is still 


the great purchasing market, and the returns to 
the Canadian farmer ard shipper are deter- 
mined by prices ruling in Liverpool and Lon- 
don. Every reduction in the cost of transporta- 
~~ means, therefore, an increased price at the 
arm. 


Mr. Kerry is a firm believer in the wis- 
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dom of building of the canal, but he does not 
think the grain traffic from Western Canada 
will be a predominating item in the traffic 
returns. “The work is necessary to the de- 
velopment of the region through which the 
canal is projected. 

Of the wealth and possibilities of that region 
we have abundant evidence. The Sault Ste. 
Marie traffic has grown on the coal and iron 


south of the Great Lakes at a rate beyond all 
prediction; but who knows what wealth lies to 


THE DAY OF THE 


OULD the latest type of battleship speak, 
she might truthfully say: “ Veni, vidi, 
vici.’ Never was victory more complete. In 
spite of criticism of her supposed dangers and 
defects as a fighting unit; in spite of her 
enormous cost; in spite of huge national defi- 
cit, which under ordinary circumstances 
would have precluded even the mere pro- 
posal to expend additional millions,—in the 
face of all these obstacles the Dreadnought 
has made her way; and to-day there is not a 
single naval power the whole world over that 
does not hail her Queen Paramount. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Archibald $. Hurd, writing 
in Cassier’s Magazine for May, “ there will 
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the north of those waters? . . There is 
also the possibility of building up along the 
great valley with its water powers, its varied 
mineral deposits, and its wealth of timber, a 
manufacturing region unequaled on the conti- 
nent. To this valley, which has raw material 
in such abundance tributary to it, cheap power 
and cheap transportation are necessary, and with 
the advance in the demand for power for heavy 
manufacturing and the growth of the world- 
demand for every staple, there seems little 
doubt that the Canadian people are economically 
justified in developing the Ottawa waterway. 


‘“DREADNOUGHT.” 


this year be either built or under construction, 
or authorized, no fewer than seventy ships 
which may be regarded as belonging to the 
Dreadnought era, each representing on an 
average an expenditure of two millions ster- 
ling, and, therefore, aggregating a total out- 
lay of about £140,000,000 ($700,000,000).”” 
The first American battleship of this type, 
the North Dakota, was launched at Quincy, 
Mass., on November 10, 1908. ‘The extent 
to which this latest type of sea-fighter has 
been adopted by the nations may be gathered 
from the following figures, showing the num- 
ber of ships of the Dreadnought type, built, 
building, or projected: 


























Copyright, 1909, by Munn & Co., N. Y. 
THE LATEST UNITED STATES 


(Length, 545 feet; beam, ¥2 feet; draft, 29 feet; 


8000 tons; armament, twelve 12-inch and sixteen 5-inch ; 


complement, 1100 officers and men.) 


“ DREADNOUGHT ” 








OF 26,000 TONS DISPLACEMENT. 


horse-power, 33.000: speed, 21 knots; coal supply, 
armor—belt and parbettes 11-inch, sides 8-inch ; 
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The Dreadnought may be aptly defined as 
“the all-big-gun ship”; and the Cassier’s 
writer gives an interesting account of the 
various steps in her evolution. It is less than 
four years since the first ship of this type was 
laid down. The world waited breathlessly 
to learn the monster’s secret. 

October, 1905, was the date when the keel 
plate of the British Dreadnought was placed in 
position at Portsmouth Dockyard under circum- 
stances of unprecedented secrecy. . . . The 
mystery which surrounded the commencement 
of this vessel caused other naval powers to hesi- 
tate before carrying out plans of construction 
which had already been prenared. For about 
tw ‘> months ro 1ored ships were laid 
down’ in‘ afy' Utter country in the world. At 
last, brief details of the Dreadnought design be- 
gan to leak out, and it was discovered that the 
secret of the ship lay mainly in a thorough- 
going adoption of the all-big-gun principle. 

The new ship was, in fact, the represent- 
ative of “ the natural sequence in the British 
story of the evolution of the modern battle- 
ship.” ‘The typical British man-of-war had 
for many years been a vessel “ mounting four 
12-inch guns in two barbettes, with a dozen 
6-inch guns in casemates and a large number 
of 12 and 3 pounders for repelling the at- 
tacks of torpedo craft.” The next step was 
represented by “ships of the King Edward 
VII. class, in which the secondary armament 
was reduced and the ship was given eight 
heavy weapons instead of four.” Displace- 
ment was increased from 15,000 to 16,350 
tons, and the new type was fully approved by 
the British naval authorities. In this type 
the armament consisted of four 12-inch guns 
and ten of 9.2-inch. At this juncture a 
change took place in the constitution of the 
British Board of Admiralty. Sir John Fisher 
becoming First Sea Lord, he promptly 
formed a committee, which laid down the 
general characteristics of the Dreadnought: 
“medium caliber guns were eliminated, and 
all the weight available for gun power was 
devoted to the mounting of 12-inch weapons 
of 45 calibers instead of 12-inch in associa- 
tion with 9.2-inch guns.” Fitted with water- 
tube boilers and Parson’s marine turbines, the 
Dreadnought was planned for a speed of 21 
knots. 

It will be remembered that the new battle- 
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ship was severely criticised by Admiral 
Mahan, who claimed that 

it was never justifiable to increase the speed of 
a battleship at the expense of the equivalent 
weight in gun power, and that it was a mistake 
in particular to substitute heavy turret guns such 
as the 12-inch for the equivalent weight of the 
usual intermediate guns. 


Admiral Mahan had based his objections 
on certain conclusions drawn from the battle 
of the Sea of Japan; but Commander Wil- 
liam Sims, of the U. S. N., showed that 
“much of the information upon which Ad- 
miral Mahan had based his conclusions was 
in error to a greater or less degree.” 


Commander Sims pointed out that turrets are 
now for the first time being designed practically 
invulnerable to all but heavy projectiles. This 
development enables all the gunnery 
personnel to be so protected that they cannot 
be materially injured by small-caliber guns. By 
eliminating the secondary battery the designers 
have been able to give guns and gunners in- 
creased protection and, at the same time, mount 
more weapons capable of giving knock-out 
blows at long ranges. . By mounting one 
type only of big gun, it was possible to simplify 
fire control and enable the officers to obtain the 
maximum efficiency. 

One by one the other naval powers have 
fallen into line. «No adherents have been 
found for the medium-sized battleship; and 
“the argument that it is unwise to place too 
many eggs in one basket in view of the de- 
velopment of the power of torpedo and mine 
has made no converts.” Throughout the 
world the all-big-gun ship of great displace- 
ment and high speed has been adopted; and, 
in the opinion of the writer under review, the 
new type of boat has “come to stay.” In 
Germany, the Marine Office passed at one 
step from the design of-15,000 tons to one of 
approximately 18,000. Germany has thir- 
teen of the new type of ships building or au- 
thorized, but only four of them have yet 
taken the water. Meanwhile, Great Brit- 
ain has practically complete seven Dread- 
noughts, and three others have been launched. 

The United States has also adopted the all- 
big-gun principle. Four of her battleships 
now under construction have a displacement 
of 20,000 tons each and a speed of 21 knots. 
The increased tonnage “has been equally 
distributed between speed, protection, and 
gun-power.” ‘Two more authorized during 
the present year will, it is understood, dis- 
place about 26,000 tons each and will be the 
largest battleships hitherto planned by any 
naval power. Each ship will carry ten 12- 
inch guns. 
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MALARIA,—THE GREAT DESTROYER. 


HAT “ malaria has probably killed more 
human beings than all the wars that 

have ever devastated the globe” is the state- 
ment put forth by Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
in the Outing Magazine for May. He says 
also that whereas “ other great infections at- 
tack man usually where he is strongest and 
most numerous, malaria, on the contrary, lies 
in wait for him where he is weakest and most 
scattered, upon the frontiers of civilization 
and the borders of the wilderness.” ‘The dis- 
ease is encountered ‘‘ upon the prairies or 


even the tundras of the North, or by the 


jungles and swamps of the Equator.” 


9 «66 


The “chills and fever,” “ fevonager, my- 
lary,” that chattered the teeth and racked the 
joints of the pioneer from Michigan to Mis- 
sissippi, was one and the same plague with the 
deadly “ jungle fever,” “ African fever,” “ black 
fever” of the tropics, from Panama to Singa- 
pore. Hardly a generation ago along the ad- 
vancing front of civilization in the Middle West 
the whole life of the community was colored 
with a malarial tinge and the tasie of quinine 
was as familiar as that of sugar. To this day 
over something like three-quarters of these 
United States, the South, Middle West, and Far 
West, if you feel headache and bilious and “ run 
down,” you sum it all up saying that you are 
“feeling malarious.” Dwellers upon the rich 
bottom lands expected to shake every spring and 
fall with almost the same regularity as they put 
on and shed their winter clothing. 


Certain students of tropical disease and 
conditions hold “ that no small part of that 
apathy and indifference which steal over the 
mind and body of the white colonist in the 
tropics, numbing even his moral sense and 
alternating with furious outbursts of what the 
French have termed ‘ tropical wrath,’ is the 
deadly work of malaria.” And, to come 
nearer home, 
there can be little question that the-baneful, per- 
sistent influence of malaria has had much to do 
with both the degeneracy of the Southern 
“cracker,” or “mean white,” and those wild 
outbursts of primitive ferocity in all classes 
which take the form of White Cap raids and 
lynching mobs. 

The sovereign remedy for malaria has been 
for nearly three hundred years,—since the 
Countess Chinchona brought back from Peru 
to Europe a package of Peruvian bark,—qui- 
nine, which, suitably administered, cured 90 
per cent. of all cases. Just how it did it the 


doctors could not tell; but they were content 
with the knowledge of the mere fact itself. 
In 1880, however, the explanation was forth- 
coming. In that year 


Laveran, a French army surgeon stationed in 
Algeria, announced the discoveryein the blood 
of malarial patients of an organism which has 
since rightly borne his name, the Hematozoon- 
Laveran. This organism, of all curious places, 
burrowed into and found a home in the little 
red corpuscles of the blood. At periods of forty- 
eight hours it ripened a crop of spores and 
would burst out of the corpuscles, scattering 
throughout the blood and the tissues of the 
body and producing the famous paroxysm.- This 
accounted for the most curious and well-marked 
feature of the disease,—namely, its intermittent 
character,—chill and fever one day, and then a 
day of comparative health, followed by another 
chill day, and so on as long as the infection 
continued. 


Other forms of the organism were found 
to account for quartant ague, autumnal ma- 
larial fevers, and for the classic quotidian 
ague. Further, it was discovered that the 
organism ‘‘ was an animal, instead of a plant, 
like all the other hitherto known bacilli bac- 
teria and other disease germs.” Being an ani- 
mal, it was probable that the plasmodium was 
conveyed into the human body by some other 
animal; and naturally the insects were sus- 
pected. In 1895 Dr. Donald Ross, of the 
Indian Medical Service, “‘ discovered and 
positively identified’ the plasmodium under- 
going a cycle of its development in the body 
of the mosquito.” Dr. Ross “ attempted to 
communicate the disease to birds and animals 
by allowing infected mosquitoes to bite them, 
but was unsuccessful.” 

Two Italian investigators, Bignani and 
Grassi, saw that the problem 


was one for human experiment. . . Volun- 
teers were called for and promptly offered them- 
selves. They allowed themselves to be 
bitten by infected mosquitoes, and within periods 
varying from six to ten days eight-tenths of 
them developed the disease. 


The only genus of mosquito that carries 
malaria is the Anopheles, and this is most busy 
just before and after sundown, which, as is 
well known, is the very time when one is 
most likely to “ git mylary into the system.” 
How to exterminate the malaria-carrier was 
now the question. 


It was first found that while the eggs re- 
quired no air for their development, the larve 
wiggled up to the surface and inhaled it through 
curious little tubes developed for this purpose, 
oddly enough from their tail ends. If some kind 
of film could be spread over the surface of the 
water, through which the larve could not obtain 
air, they would suffocate. The well-known prop- 
erty of oil in skimming over water was recalled, 
two or three stagnant pools were treated with 
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it, and, to the delight of the experimenters, not 
a single larva was able to develop. 


So much for the larve. But what of the 
eggs? - 


They require no air, and it was found impos- 
sible to poison them without simply saturating 
the water with powerful poisons; but an unex- 
pected ally was at hand. . One day an 
enthusiastic student brought home a number of 
eggs of different species and put them into his 
laboratory aquarium. The next morning 
when he went to look at them they had totally 
disappeared. Overlooking a most con- 
tented twinkle in the corner of the eyes of the 
minnows that inhabited the aquarium, he went 
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This time the 
minnows were ready for him, and before his 
astonished eyes promptly pounced on the raft of 


out and collected another series. 


eggs and swallowed them whole. Here was the 
answer at once. Mosquitoes would not develop 
freely where fish had free access. 

On the filling up or kerosening of the breed- 
ing places of the Anopheles, Dr. Hutchinson 
says: “It is a good thing to begin with your 
own backyard, including the water-butt, any 
puddles or open cesspools, or cisterns, and 
any ornamental water gardens or lily ponds. 
These latter should be stocked with fish or 
slightly oiled occasionally.” 


DANGERS LURKING IN WOOD.-PILES. 


‘THis heading has not, as might at first 

glance be supposed, any reference to 
the seoveliaal nigger,” but it is the title 
of a paper contributed to the North Ameri- 
can Review for May by Mr. Louis Wind- 
miiller on the subject of fire-losses in the 
United States. Individuals who take out 
fire-policies know to their cost that premiums 
are nearly ten times greater in the United 
States than in Europe; but they do not real- 
ize that these high premiums are necessary 
to reimburse the underwriters for losses paid 
by them. As Mr. Windmiiller remarks: 


It is known that fires occur more frequently 
in New York City than in London; but that the 
value of property annually destroyed is tenfold 
greater here than it is abroad is not adequately 
appreciated. Losses by fire equal twenty-five 
cents per capita of the population in France and 
Germany, thirty cents in Great Britain, and three 
dollars in this country, an annual aggregation 
of two hundred and fifty million dollars. 


Of course, the main cause of this dispro- 
portionate showing against this country is 
“the inflammable material and flimsy com- 
position of the greater part of our structures.” 
But even the so-called “ solid ” buildings have 
proved in many notable instances to be prac- 
tically worthless as regards protection from 
fire. Instances cited are the great fire in 
Chicago in 1871, where the destroyed ware- 
houses were of iron and limestone; the con- 
flagration in Boston thirteen months later, 
when 700 “ fireproof” buildings, with solid 
walls of granite and iron, were consumed ; 
and the Baltimore fire of 1904. 

As regards methods of building, too, Amer- 
ica compares unfavorably with Europe, espe- 
cially with Germany. 

In Germany the construction of buildings is 


considered a mre responsible vocation than it 
is elsewhere; architec# cannot obtain the requi- 
site license until they have graduated from a 
German university; they must obey the laws of 
their respective communities, and are liable for 
the proper performance of their contractors’ 
duties. 

The “ Baupolizei,” as the German Building 
Department is called, first requires that there 
be submitted to it, for approval, the plans of a 
proposed structure, with a copy of the contract- 
or’s specifications. The height must conform 
to the width of the street, the architecture to 
surrounding styles. After the municipal arbiter 
has passed the plans they must be submitted to 
the Councillor of State. When he also has ap- 
proved them ground for the foundation may be 
broken. From that day until the “roof is 
raised ” it remains under constant surveillance. 
Every part must conform strictly to the regula- 
tions; inspectors visit the structure while it is 
in course of erection almost daily and test the 
strength of every beam and of every stanchion. 
Oak may not be replaced by chestunt, nor pine 
by basswood; the framework must be filled with 
plaster to make it permanently solid; no orna- 
ment which may prejudice safety is perinissible. 
The state authorities must approve the final re- 
port of municipal inspectors before the owner 
may take possession of his property. 

Germans build deliberately, generally for their 
own occupancy. A majority of our houses are 
erected to be sold at the first opportunity ; when 
the owner has disposed of them their fate ceases 
to interest him. And the completion of build- 
ings we erect for occupancy by ourselves or by 
prospective tenants is hastened so as to render 
them productive at the earliest moment. 


Laxity in the observance of the building 
rules of the National Board of American Fire 
Underwriters is largely responsible for many 
of our fires and for the great loss of property 
which the latter entail. 

Mr. Windmiiller has a good word to say 
for the steel “skyscraper,” in the light of 
experiences at the Baltimore fire of 1904 and 
of the earthquake at San Francisco in 1906; 
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and of contrivances to diminish the fire dan- 
ger he considers the automatic sprinkler 
equipment the most practicable. Severe re- 
strictions should be placed on the storage of 
combustibles, and violators of the rules should 
be punished. 

Fire insurance is one of the things 
manage better in France.” 


‘ 


‘ they 


A fire policy in France insures not alone the 
client who pays for it, but it covers the property 
of his neighbors as well, because in case of a 
fire he is compelled to pay his neighbors’ loss. 
This risk, called “Le risque du voisin,;’ makes 
French householders very careful. 

Mr. Windmiiller fears our fire waste will 
continue unless efforts are made to substitute 
fireproof material for timber in the construc- 
tion of our dwellings. We reproduce his ob- 
servations on concrete : 

In hardness and durability concrete equals, if 
it does not surpass, the best stone. When tim- 
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ber became scarce, it was used as a substitute 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans. The con- 
tinued existence of the ruins of their concrete 
temples erected several thousand years ago 
proves the strength of the substance. 

The supply of good American cement and of 
concrete is inexhaustible. Large buildings have 
been erected of it in many cities, and in some 
suburbs at a lower cost than that of other mate- 
rial which could have been obtained for them. 
This is especially true of the Pacific Coast. 
Some of the finest villas are built of concrete in 
Buenos Aires in Argentina. Concrete is sup- 
posed to be proof against moderate earthquakes. 
A great part of San Francisco has been rebuilt 
of reinforced concrete. 

Passenger-barges: of concrete ply on the rivers 
of France and. Italy. Small dwellings of con- 
crete have proven to be too expensive thus far, 
but Mr. Edison and others are making experi- 
ments which, if successful, will bring the cost 
of a good concrete suburban home within reach 
of the poor. Should they not succeed, American 
ingenuity must find some other substitute for 
timber. 





MODJESKA AS AN INTERPRETER OF SHAKESPEARE. 


ANY biographical and eulogistic articles 
upon the late Polish-American actress, 
Helena Modjeska, appear in the Polish 
monthly, weekly, and daily press of both 
Europe and this country. The writers dwell 
upon her intense self-sacrificing patriotism 
and the charm of her personality. They all 
agree, further, that there is something in the 
Polish history and temperament that made 
her a particularly sympathetic and effective 
interpreter of Shakespearean roles. ‘The en- 
tire Polish nation, says the Milwaukee Kur- 
yer Ilustrowany (Illustrated Courier), hon- 
ors Modjeska not only as an artist of genius, 
but as one of the most eminent of patriots. 
Commenting upon her success in Shakespeare 
the Zgoda (Chicago) points out the fact that 
“for many long years the genius of this 
Polish woman was the best interpreter of 
Shakespeare, the greatest dramatic poet of all 
nations and all ages.” On this point the 
editorial continues: 

The genius of Shakespeare and the genius of 
Modjeska appeared worthily side by side on the 
stage. The grandest female figures sketched 
with the pen of the great Englishman revived 
under the touch of the great Polish woman and 
charmed the spectators. People have frequently 
reflected why it was that a woman should have 
been sought in the Polish nation who would be 
adequate to the gigantic task of the perfect re- 
creation of Shakespeare’s characters. The an- 
Swer is an easy one. Shakespeare was an Eng- 
lish poet merely in speech; in his soul and genius 
he belonged to the whole world. The tragic 





figures that he created are types belonging to 
all peoples. Who, therefore, possessed more 
efficiency for the incarnation of those figures, 
if not the ingenious daughter of the Polish na- 
tion, the entire life of which for the last hun- 
dred years has been one great tragedy ? 


The verdict of Warsaw upon Modjeska’s 
art is worth quoting, because the Russian 
Polish metropolis is noted for its severe, re- 
fined taste in all matters of art production. 
The Tygodnik Ilustrowany, of that city 
(Illustrated W eekly), has a long, illustrated 
article on Modjeéska, written by Czeslaw Jan- 
kowski, in the course of which the critic says: 


As the interpreter of such rdles as Schiller’s 
“Mary Stuart,” Sophocles’s “ Antigone,” “ Lady 
Macbeth,” ‘“ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” ‘“ Ophelia,” 
Feuillet’s “ Delilah,” Dumas’ “ Princess George,” 
“Nora,” the Lady Palatine of Slowacki’s “ Ma- 
zepa,’ Angela of Fredro’s “ Maiden Vows,” 
“Countess Idalia” of Slowacki’s “A New 
Dejanira,”—to mention simply the principal and 
most signal of the creations of Modjeska,—she 
will remain the example of a noble style of 
charm, simplicity, distinction, and grace, of a 
remarkable elocution, of a lyricism sincere and 
full of feeling, of majesty, and of great venera- 
tion for the work she was interpreting. These 
were the cardinal characteristics of her acting, 
to the charm of which London yielded in its 
time, and which blazoned her name throughout 
the world. She conquered by her incomparable 
womanly charm, her plastic art, her depth of 
feeling, as well as the sublimity of the whole 
conception, fre@ as well from pathos as from 
naturalism. In her sphere, in the world’s 
boisterous arena, she was a worthy and distin- 
guished representative of the Polish name. This 
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title, more than the memory of the illustrious 
actress,—whose art, from the nature of things, 
like every virtuosity of art, has vanished with- 
out a trace for posterity,—this title let us sur- 
round with honor and let us not suffer it to be 
forgotten. For the life of our nation to-day 
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endures and develops only solely in the deeds 
and the soul of its representatives. And a rep- 
resentative,—even though without the mandate 
of the Polish nation,—is every one of us, on our 
own, or on a foreign soil. This Modjeska re- 
membered ever and everywhere. 


INFLUENCES SHAPING SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


N an article on the literary movement in 

Spanish-America which appears in Nues- 

tro Tiempo (Madrid), Senor Manuel 

Ugarte notes the gradual emancipation of 

Latin-American authors from the influence 

of European models. Regarding this, he 
writes: 


A curious phenomenon could be observed in 
Spanish America during the last twenty years 
of the nineteenth century. From the mass of 
the people, lacking both literary and. traditional 
culture, from the common herd of those whose 
sole passion was their newly awakened passion 
for speculation and the acquisition of wealth, 
arose here and there by a spontaneous evolu- 
tion, the subtle, refined, and sometimes slightly 
morbid intellects, which transplanted to their 
rather rude and primitive environment the ripest 
product of century-old civilizations. It is evi- 
dent that decadent forms and symbolism could 
not permanently take root in a land where the 
exuberance of youth demanded above all sin- 
cerity and vigor. The mere fact, however, that 
this literature was able to maintain itself for 
ten years and still possesses a certain prestige 
in a region where the first timid beginnings of 
literature were exclusively under the influence 
of the classicism of Latin professors, or the 
tacile romanticism of old-fashioned melodrama, 
is a fact that reveals a wonderful power of as- 
similation and improvisation in the writers of 
this school. 

These young authors,- whose minds had 
just been awakened to a contemplation of 
wider intellectual perspectives, were so thor- 
oughly saturated with European literature, 
and so fresh from the study of European 
models, that they could scarcely escape fall- 
ing under the spell of French art, an art 
which exerted and still exerts a preponder- 
ant influence in South America. 

Parisian writers molded the minds of the 
new generations, and it cannot be denied that 
this spirit of imitation had its advantages for 
Hispano-American authors, as it lent variety to 
their style, color to their phrase, and order to 
their composition, rejuvenating, in this way, the 
grandiloquent and over- -ceremonious tradition of 
Old Castile. It is to France that we owe the in- 
estimable qualities which, grafted on the old 
Spanish tree, will make the Hispano-American 
literature thoroughly individual and worthy to 
be compared with any other. 


Nevertheless, Sefior Ugarte admits that 


certain disadvantages resulted from this 
tendency to copy French models, since the 
writers of New Spain were frequently in- 
duced to take over, not only the form, but 
also the substance of the French originals, 
thus producing works which were merely in- 
different imitations, and were quite out of 
touch with the life about them. This, how- 
ever, was only a transitional stage, and is 
giving place to a truly national literature. 
Senor Ugarte then proceeds to explain the 
causes of this new development: 


It was not possible that the minds of these 
writers could remain blind and mute in the face 
of the untrammeled nature, the strange con- 
trasts, and the new aspects about them. Along- 
side of those who only breathed the atmosphere 
wafted over to them from across the Atlantic, 
there began to arise those who felt the fascina- 
tion of the solitary plains, of the aboriginal 
types, and of the exotic life which all conspire 
to give to new countries an atmosphere all their 
own. A fecund idea diffused itself through 
Latin America, from one extremity to the other, 
—namely, the idea that it was necessary to util- 
ize the artistic elements with which the land 
abounds, to voice the soul of the race, to dis- 
cover and exploit the mines of beauty, just as 
we had discovered and exploited the mines of 
gold. It was then that a development began, 
timid and feeble at first, toward what is now be- 
coming a national literature. 


The difficulty of the enterprise, and the 
great efforts requisite for the creation of 
new literary types and formulas, concludes 
this Spanish writer, give to the produc- 
tions of the group a certain naiveté and 
artlessness that has caused some to treat 
them lightly. 


It was no longer sufficient simply to rearrange 
what had already been written or thought, it was 
necessary to invent, in their entirety, descrip- 
tions of new landscapes, and of heroes sprung 
from the native soil, and also to find a synthesis 
for types of character portrayed for the first 
time by the writer’s pen. For this reason, in 
judging this new Hispano-American literature, 
we must free ourselves from narrow canons 
and bear in mind that those who cultivate it are 
not giving a final touch to a figure transmitted 
to them by a hundred generations, but are fash- 
ioning out, in a rude block of stone, the first 


outline and the primary traits of a statue never 
before executed. 
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NOTES ON APPLIED ECONOMICS OF THE MONTH. 


PEACE THROUGH INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENT. 


F the Turkish Government had been as 

upset a hundred years ago as it became 

last month, a general European wrangle 
over the booty might have been inevitable. 

The change has come financially. The 
economists call it ‘“ enlightened self-interest.” 
The reader can see it work on the greatest 
stock exchange in the world,—the London,— 
where four issues, about -$300,000,000, of 
Turkish bonds are constantly bought and 
sold. 

Neither is the principal market for Turk- 
ish bank and other shares in Constantinople, 
but on ‘the Bourse of Paris. Furthermore, 
French investors have puf two-and-a-half 
billion dollars into Russian bonds. 

Here is a financial chain that ties three 
world powers together against any fourth 
that might start on a course calculated to 
depreciate the price of Russian and Turkish 
bonds. 

Thus the evil of war will some day kill 
itself—through investment. 

When enough thrifty Germans hold Eng- 
lish “ Consols,” railway stocks, and English 
South African mining stocks,—when enough 
English investors hold stocks in German iron 
works and shipping companies,—the British 
budget will not need to contain the item 
of more than $312,000,000 for Army and 
Navy,—upward of $7,000,000 more than 
last year. And that capital, now unproduc- 
tively locked up, will be at work for the im- 
provement of both nations. 

Personally, international investment can 
be made, not a sacrifice, but a form of insur- 
ance. It has come to mean this to the 
Frenchman and Englishman particularly, 
and to the Swiss, Dutch, and Belgian — 
none of whom have a new, fertile country 
like our own at hand with investment oppor- 
tunities, 

An English investment list is at hand, 
with its record for ten years. The most gilt- 
edged of the lot,—the British Government 
Consolidated stock,—has declined about 25 





per cent., while the Turkish 4s have held 
nearly even. ‘The Japanese 5s had a heavy 
drop in 1904, but are about back again. The 
same is true of the Italian Railway 3s; while 
an American bank stock is worth 40 per 
cent. more. 


LOSING GOLD AND MAKING MONEY. 


FEW items sound less interesting to the 

public at large than news like this of 
May 18: “ Paris, Rotterdam, and South 
America will take more than $5,000,000 
gold this week. This makes a total loss since 
January 1 of almost $50,000,000.” 

Yet such reports tell of the draining away 
of the very life blood of American enterprise. 
When they are coupled with the figures that 
show bank notes now circulating at the high 
record of $690,000,000,—$100,000,000 more 
than two years ago, just before the crisis,— 
if they reveal the cause of that stringency, 
and for all any one knows, of more like it,— 
too many bank notes and too little gold basis 
for them. 

As reverse examples: The Bank of Austro- 
Hungary during April took in $10,000,000 
additional gold, but increased its bank notes 
not at all. ‘The Bank of France has the great- 
est store of gold in its history. ‘The other 
great central banks of Europe are stocking up 
with gold also. It is cheap now, and they are 
buying it against the time when it will be 
dear. 

The trouble is that in America there are 
more than 17,000 banking corporations, each 
out to make a living. What can they do 
against the scientific conduct of European 
finance,—each nation with a pivot or “ bank- 
ers’ bank,” either public, or semi-public, in 
control ? 

Naturally, they are not going to lock up 
three-quarters of their reserves, as does the 
Bank of France, or two-thirds, like the Ger- 
man Reischsbank, simply because that is the 
scientific thing to do. They are going to ex- 
tend credit at lower and lower rates. 

Or, if they are national banks, they are 
going to buy more Government bonds, issuing 
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more notes against them, and make the prof- 
its which, by technical paradox accrue to 
national banks, in greater proportion with a 
low interest rate than with a high one. 

Bills are to be introduced into the next 
Congress to modify the system which makes 
American banking the financial tool of 
Europe. 


BUSINESS MEN WATCHING THE CROPS. 


EHIND the burst of business optimism, 

around the middle of last month, lurked 

solicitude as to the greatest unknown factor, 
—the crops. 

Surprise was felt at the effect of the steel 
price cuts, made February 23. They had not 
only created so much more buying that the 
big Steel Corporation’s production increased 
11 per cent., reaching 70 per cent. of normal, 
the best since October, 1907,—but even prices 
had since improved. Thus the president of 
the Corporation expected early prosperity,— 
“with an average crop.” 

The same day James J. Hill prophesied as 
to wheat, “an average full good crop,” and 
found “no need to worry over business.” 
‘The new wheat, however, is almost a month 
late, and below 1908 in condition. 

There is increased planting of corn and 
oats, and reports from cotton in general are 
good. Finally, the, International Harvester 
Company, that farming barometer, reported 
“normal business.” 

Other signs on May 15 were cheerful. 
Building for April was computed at 73 per 
cent. more than for 1908 and 20 per cent. 
more even than for 1907. Bank clearings, 
even outside of the speculative center, were 
one-sixth more than the same week last year. 
April railroad earnings had been 13 per cent. 
ahead. 

The immediate test, after all, is the orders 
unfilled by industrial concerns. Reports on 
the 15th showed the leading smelting, elec- 
tric supply, leather, rubber, oil, and corn 
products companies making large gains. 


PAINT AND OTHER RAILROAD 
PURCHASES. 


HE railroads are the heaviest consumers 
of paint. This fact is interesting be- 


yond the paint trade, if considered as an in- 
stance of the real meaning, to American man- 
ufacturers and merchants in general, of an an. 
nouncement that such-and-such a railroad has 
os 
successfully floated a several million-dollar 
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bond issue.” Railroads played the largest 
part in the $200,000,000 new securities 
started in April. 

After all, ‘‘ high finance ” gets little of this 
money,—only about 2 or 3 per cent., if the 
road has good credit. Nor will all the rest 
go to the steel-rail or the engine-and-car peo- 
ple, by any means; nor even to labor and 
what labor consumes. There is still the item 
of supplies. 

As for the instance of paint: Think of the. 
dozen buildings at every station, of the sig- 
nal towers, fence posts and signal posts, 
switch towers, gates, cattle pens, section 
houses, besides the engines, cars, and other 
“stock” freshly coated every year on the~ 
up-to-date roads. ; 

The Pennsylvania lines east of Pittsburg 
alone had, last year, as objects to be painted, 
not only-the multitudinous buildings and the 
4138 locomotives and 164,084 cars,—but also 
a dozen. steam ferryboats, 34 tugboats, 5 
steam lighters, and 263 barges. 


THE BRASS BED AND THE COPPER MINE. 
WHAT becohtes of all the copper? Es- 


pecially in New England, where many 
families draw part of their income from the 
dividends of copper mines by. the Great 
Lakes, there has been anxiety as to the enor- 
mous output. Until lately there has been 
little sign of the stringing of enough new 
wires for the trolley lines, electric power, 
electric light, telegraph and telephone com- 
panies to play the part in copper consump- 
tion they did before the 1907 crisis put a stop 
to most new construction. 

Last month the hint was given by Wil- 
liam A. Paine, president of ‘ Copper 
Range,” and identified with half-a-dozen 
other successful mines, that it is not general- 
ly appreciated how much copper is taken by 
new demands,—as in the brass beds popular 
only a few years since. 

How long since were there subway cars 
in New York to be sheathed with copper? 
modern office buildings to be walled, faced, 
roofed, and ornamented with copper sheets, 
cornices, and grille work? automobiles and 
motor cars to use more than 10,000,000 
pounds a year, largely in the form of brass? 
railroad terminals like the Pennsylvania’s in 
New York City, which alone has already 
bought 1,000,000 pounds? 

From the brass tube in the high pressure 
locomotive boiler to the little brass clips so 
convenient with office papers, this copper 
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alloy is called for in an increasing number 
of million pounds every year. 

On the 1oth of last month were published 
the April figures for the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico,—at the record-breaking 
rate of 3,785,809 pounds a day. This cop- 
per boom has been going on for eighteen 
months. The big mines have been running 
at 100 per cent. capacity. Yet the increase 
in the “ stocks of copper on hand ” for April 
was less than a million pounds. In former 
months this year it ranged from nine to 
twenty-two millions. 


“POPULAR” BOOKS ABOUT CORPORA- 
TION AFFAIRS. 


SEVERAL books on finance and business 

have lately appeared in more “ popular ” 
and widely intelligible form than would 
have been thought advisable only a few years 
ago. 

A monumental legal work, yet so clear as 
to be of benefit to the managers of every 
corporation, large or small, is Machen’s? 
summary of the modern law of corporations. 

The topics are practical ones,—how to 
issue stocks, create mortgages, decide the 
liabilities and disabilities of directors, and 
so on for more than two thousand pages. 
No space is given to the law of corpora- 
tion vs. public, State, or Constitution. In 
its field, the book is the broadest, most in- 
clusive, and helpful that we have seen. 

Any director, for instance, of any company 
can here, without previous legal knowledge, 
learn his responsibilities, and what consti- 
tutes “ negligence” and what does not,—as 
in supervising the accounts of his bookkeeper 
and other clerks. The legal authorities in 
support of each concise statement are given 
at length for the reference of the profession. 
And the chapters on ‘“ Bonds and Mort- 
gages”? could be read with profit by every 
careful investor. 

Last month was born a new general 
investment reference work, “ Gibson’s Man- 
ual,” * compact, and offered at a lower price 
than most manuals. It is peculiarly handy 
from the point of view of quick reference to 
the history of earnings, dividends, and prices 
of the most widely handled. stocks. 





1Machen on Corporations. By Arthur W. Machen, 
Jr., of the Baltimore Bar. Little. Brown. 2 vols., 
octavo. Law eanvas. 2032 pp. $12. 

2Gibson Pub. Co. 9 x 11%. 401 pp. $5. 

SHorace J, Stevens, Houghton, Mich. Octavo. 
1500 pp. $5: 

‘Analyses Pub. Co. 9 x 1114. 551 pp. $12.50. 

®Putnam. Octavo. 249 pp. $1.7 
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Another manual, older, but last month ap- 
pearing for the most part in new form, is 
Stevens’ “Copper Handbook” for 1908.* 
This has become the standard of its sort 
wherever copper mines are worked or in- 
vested in. The first 267 pages are an ency- 
clopedia of copper, its uses, geology, and 
mineralogy, with tables of statistics. The 
bulk of the book is an alphabetical list of 
mining companies,—6767 in number. 

Above all, the work is frank,—surpris- 
ingly so. The plain-spoken remarks on sev- 
eral hundred companies pronounced fraudu- 
lent or incompetent, or both, will save many 
an investor his money if read in time. It is 
interesting that seven preceding editions of 
this work have appeared without a libel suit. 

Not a manual, but a commentary, in- 
genious, painstaking, and authoritative, is the 
bulkier “Analyses of Railroad Investments,” * 
by John Moody, also published last month. 
This is the first of what proposes to be a 
series of annual numbers, revised up to date. 

It is by far the completest book of its sort, 
—really an appraisal of American railroad 
stocks, bonds, and notes from the viewpoint 
of their holders, sellers, and purchasers. 

It will be a guide to all recipients of the 
nearly $800,000,000 paid annually: by the 
railroads in the form of interest and divi- 
dends,—a sum equal to almost $10 apiece for 
every American man, woman, and child. 

This sum, however, is less than 5 per cent. 
on the total invested capital. 

By the expedient, simple but entailing im- 
mense labor, of reducing every important 
item of income and expense to a per mile 
basis, the author provides direct comparisons, 
as to safety of principal and interest, among 
all the bonds and stocks of more than 100 
American railroads, involving 90 per cent. 
of the stock capitalization of the total 230,- 
000 miles in this country. 

The bond ratings are unique for a work 
of this character. Though of necessity 
merely opinions, they come from one of the 
soundest sources, and have the merit of being 
presented along with the facts that gave rise 
to them. 

As to bonds, it is remarkable that Fred- 
erick Lownhaupt’s recent work on “ Invest- 
ment Bonds” ® is reported to be the first 
continuous and adequate book on the sub- 
ject. Treatment of such a broad field must 
be general in a work so brief. Yet Mr. 
Lownhaupt has displayed accuracy and con- 
ciseness. To get the “swing” of this se- 
curity, and to remove prejudices for or 
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against any one issue or variety, a reading 


of this work is recommended to the business 
man, banker, or investor. 


THE INVESTMENTS OF A COLLEGE. 
ANAGERS of funds for education, 


other trustees, and all investors in- 
deed, can see how the thing ought to be done 
by reading the latest report of the treasurer 
of Amherst College. 

The endowment of some $1,800,000,— 
small compared with many other institutions, 
for instance,—has been divided among no 
less than 165 stocks, bonds, and notes, be- 
sides savings bank deposits and ten different 
pieces of real estate. 

Only half a dozen securities showed losses, 
—an elevator bond, the stocks of two na- 
tional banks and an investment company 
being paid off in instalments; another invest- 
ment company stock, a water bond, and a 
telephone bond. 

Only half a dozen of the rest were not 
income producing,—two railroad bonds in de- 
fault, probably temporary, and four stocks, 
two of them in new manufacturing enter- 
prises not yet dividend paying. 

The selections have benefited by the ex- 
perience of Amherst alumni distinguished in 
finance. Otherwise the result would not 
have been so fortunate of the purchase of 
forty-one railroad bonds, many yielding 5 
and even 6 per cent. 

Even more striking is the record of the 
forty-three miscellaneous bonds held, only 
one of which is now in_ reorganization. 
These range from local mill bonds to power 
bonds in the Rocky Mountains and coal 
bonds in Mexico. 

For the rest, three State bonds, six water 
bonds, sixteen different notes, and ten dif- 
ferent real estate properties (half of them in- 
come producing), fifteen national bank: 
stocks, nine manufacturing stocks, twenty 
railroad stocks (all “high” producers, by 
the way), and half a dozen “ miscellaneous,” 
reflect an accurate understanding of the dis- 
tribution principle. 

At the time many of the railroad bonds 
were bought they were by no means the 
standard seasoned propositions they now are. 
Other contemporary bonds have, indeed, 
fallen by the way. It might have been less 


fortunate for the college if its money had 
gone into one group of railroads, or the rail- 
roads of one section,—or into railroad securi- 
ties exclusivelv. 
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STOCKS AND ‘‘ GUARANTEES ” 


PERHAPS the majority who do not get 
what they want out of Wall Street do 
not know what they want. 

Last month, when the Supreme Court 
decided the long-argued ‘ Commodities 
Clause,” there was excitement in the stocks 
of several coal-transporting roads,—prin- 
cipally in Reading. Dollars were marked 
on and off its price in so many minutes. 
Conservative newspaper readers shook their’ 
heads again over the fluctuations of “ Wall 
Street stocks.” 

But another stock, whose holders get their 
dividend checks from the treasurer of the 
self-same corporation, was not affected at 
all. In fact, during the entire slump in 
prices from the “high” of 1906 to the 
“low ” of 1907, it changed only $12 a share! 
It has already recovered most of that drop, 
and was lately quoted at $62 per share of 
$50 par value. At that price it pays the pur- 
chaser 4.4 per cent. 

In this same period, the other stock of the 
same company, “‘ Reading common,”’ fell $94 
a share, New York Central $67, Chicago & 
Northwestern $115, Northern Pacific $132, 
and so on. 

The steady stock is the Mine Hill and 
Schuylkill Haven, guaranteed by the Read- 
ing, and used here as a.good example of its 
class. 

The word “ guarantee ” is flung around so 
loosely,—especially by the irresponsible pro- 
moters who so easily ‘‘ guarantee 50 per cent. 
dividends within a year,’—that it has no 
exact meaning to the public; unfortunate- 
ly so, because the real “ guaranteed stock ” 
ranks with sound bonds, and has the particu- 
lar convenience of coming in $100, and some- 
times, $50 pieces. 

A “ guarantee,” in finance, is the under- 
taking of one person to be responsible for the 
debts of another. Thus it is a legal impos- 
sibility, as so often stated, that a company 
“‘ guarantees” so much per cent. on its own 
stock. 

But as the big American railroad systems 
were formed, many a smaller road was taken 
over on lease, through a guarantee of a cer- 
tain dividend on its stock by the central com- 
pany. 

Obviously, the worth of a guarantee de- 
pends on two things,—the ability of the 
company that does the guaranteeing, and the 
value to it of the smaller company. 

With the Schuylkill stock, both factors are 

















high. ‘The Reading has good credit. Its 
three classes of stock, which receive their 
dividend only after the checks are sent for 
the Schuylkill stock, are appraised in the 
open market at about $170,000,000. And 
the Schuylkill Haven, with only 136 miles 
of total track, contains nevertheless an essen- 
tial part of the main line of its twenty-times 
bigger lessor, through the rich coal fields be- 
tween Mauch Chunk and Shamokin. So no 
one doubts the fulfillment of the Reading 
Company’s lease of the road for 999 years 
from 1896. 

Here, then, is an opportunity for $62 or 
multiples thereof, combining valuable privi- 
leges. The investor’s money never comes 
due. He nor his heirs will never have to 
reinvest. There are no coupons to tear off; 
checks are regularly mailed to any address 
indicated. 

Any one of seventy-five more guaranteed 
stocks are frequently quoted in the papers. 
A dozen brokers are always ready to sell, 
and, what is more important, to buy a share 
or more of them at a price reasonably close to 
the last quotation,—knowing they can be 
quickly turned over to old-fashioned invest- 
ors, or to some insurance company, college, 
or hospital. 

The pick of such stocks, like Morris & 
Essex, guaranteed by the Lackawanna, and 
Old Colony, guaranteed by the New Haven, 
yield little over 314 per cent. Of the lat- 
ter, $12,000,000, for instance, is held by 
New Englanders, who average only 22 shares 
apiece. “They die, but rarely sell. 

There are plenty of higher yields. One is 
from the Manhattan Elevated stock, guar- 
anteed by the New York subway company,— 
about 5 per cent. Yet the.subway company 
is paying 9 per cent. on its own stock. 

All guaranteed stocks are tax free in New 
York, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. Sev- 


eral are tax free in other States. 


THE SWING OF BOND PRICES. 
"THE merchant, the salesman, and the 


trader all may welcome last month’s 
activity in “ middle” class bonds. It shows 
the confidence of the capitalists, people who 
are apt to see things first. Three millions 
of French money has just gone into a trolley 
line near Spokane. The financial papers are 
full of offerings, many highly successful, of 
bonds to improve not only power companies, 
water works, and other “ utilities,” but ice, 
lumber, and many industrial concerns. 
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Less than a year and a half ago, when the 
first financial comment appeared in this part 
of the magazine, the country was in a state 
of financial fright. It was agreed among the 
best informed, and stated often in these col- 
umns, that the best place for money was in 
the best bonds. 

By last month the price movement had re- 
versed itself. Several of the most cautious 
bankers, with the best reputations for look- 
ing before they leap, were going on record 
as favoring the middle class bonds,—the obli- 
gations of the well-managed electric light or 
trolley company, or the prosperous smaller 
railroad, which average perhaps 5 per cent. 

By no means was this intended to recom- 
mend bonds of inferior safety to those de- 
pendent on the income, or their trustees. 
They might profit by choosing short-term 
notes of safety equal to the long-term “ sav- 
ings bank” bonds. In one to five years, 
when the former come due, there may be 
more favorable opportunities of buying the 
latter. Yet these are nowhere near their 
highest price for ten years past,—not even 
up to their January, 1902, price. 

Take three typical gilt-edge first mortgage 
4 per cents., representing old roads like the 
Atchison, B. & O., and C., B. & Q. “ IIli- 
nois.” In January, 1908, they were selling 
at about 95, 96, 97 respectively. To-day 
they average a couple of points above par. 
Here is a difference of six. per cent. in the 
principal of the most gilt-edged American 
railroad securities, in less than a year and 
a hal£ 

Now few private investors want a 4 per 
cent. bond which costs them more than 
par. It is the big institutions,—trust com- 
panies, savings banks, and others, whose al- 
ternative is to lend money at 134 to 2 per 
cent.,—who purchase such securities, yielding 
them only 334 per cent. perhaps. 

The lesson is a wide one. The steady 
earnings of trolley lines for 1908 were given 
in these columns last month. The bonds of 
a small railroad, which like the standard 
trolley bonds sell on a basis of 5 per cent. or 
so, may be equally desirable for the surplus 
of the business or professional man, or to fur- 
nish a higher income from a certain part of 
an investor’s capital. 

Such bonds can be found which sell low, 
not because there is less behind them in pro- 
portion, but because -they are less widely 
known. This does not unfit them for a per- 
manent investment,sx—provided the people to 
whom they are known are the right people. 











A FEW REPRESENTATIVE 





NOVELS OF THE 


SEASON. 


Ge is perhaps not easy to write a story of 
American_ life,—of life in the twentieth 

century Chicago,—which shall be pre-emi- 
nently and almost exclusively a love story with 
subordinate interests so minor that they only 
serve to emphasize the “love” quality of the 
tale. Yet this is what Susan Glaspell has done 
in “The Glory of the Conquered.”* It is the 
story of the kind of love that changes the face 
of the world, that overrides the impossible, and 
that lifts defeat into victory. There is some- 
thing unusually appealing about the scientific 





SUSAN 
(Author of “ The Glory of the Conquered.”) 


GLASPELL. 


professor at the university and his artist wife, 
whose noble passion lifts the story, despite some 
faults of style, into the class of great novels. 
Just a few weeks*’before her death Elinor 
Macartney Lane read the last proofs of her 
novel “ Katrine,”’* the first she had published 





By Susan Glaspell. 


1The Glory of the Conquered. 
376 pp. 


ae York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
50. 

2 Katrine. 
315 pp., ill. 


By Elinor Macartney Lane. Harpers. 


$1.50. 





since her brilliant story, “ Nancy Stair,” which 
appeared some years ago. “ Katrine” is really 
a romance of a woman’s triumph and a man’s 
awakening to the stern realities of life. It is 
beautifully told, and the viewpoint throughout 
the book is an exalted one. 

It is seldom, we think, that the story of a 
woman’s whole life, from childhood through to 
its natural end, is conceived in such a big way 
and carried out with such dramatic intensity as 
Miss Alice Brown has done in her “ Story of 
Thyrza.”* This little New England girl of ap- 
pealing originality, with an ambitious thirst for 
knowledge, suffers in her early girlhood a tragic 
and terrible wrong. This, however, only serves 
to strengthen her character, and the story leaves 
her developed through trial and sorrow into a 
noble woman of a peculiar and original charm 
to the reader. 

Another of René Bazin’s sweet, wholesome 
stories of Tural France which has recently been 
issued is “This, My Son”* (“Les Noeliets”). 
It is a slightly new, attractive version of the old 
theme of the difference of attitude toward life 
of father and son. The new generation scorns 
the old, and having gone its own way comes 
back to the old folks for the comfort afforded 
by the old ideals. The translation is by Dr. A. 
S. Rappoport, and is very smoothly done. 

To give a book vogue in this country no far- 
ther commendation is needed than the statement 
that it was written by the author of “ Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” Mrs. Rice’s new 
story, “ Mr. Opp,” * became famous as a maga- 
zine serial, and was in great demand from the 
day of its issue in book form. “Mr. Opp” is 
a Kentuckian of varied experience, unlimited 
but ineffective ambition, unselfish devotion to 
others, and a quaint manner of speech,—a com- 
bination of characteristics such as never before 
appeared in fiction, we venture to say. Whether 
any “Mr. Opps” have ever crossed the stage 
of real life we are not prepared either to affirm 
or deny, but nine readers out of ten will be 
convinced, we feel sure, that such apparently 
futile lives are after all worth while. 

“The Hand-Made Gentleman”® is another 
“Eben Holden,” as regards the types from 
which the principal characters are drawn, the 
environment (rural New York), and the homely 
dialect and humor. Mr. Bacheller’s hand has not 
lost its cunning; the new story is quite as effect- 
ive as anything that the author has done. All 
the people in it are Americans,—not emancipated 
from their native crudities and provincialisms, 
but thoroughly typical of a generation that has 
passed off the stage. 





3 The Story of Thyrza. By Alice Brown. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company. = De. $1.35. 

he i ad Son. y René Bazin. Scribners. 307 
pp. : 

5 Mr, Opp. Raa Alice Hegan Rice. Century Com- 
pany. 326 pp., ill. $1. 

6 The Hand-Made Gentleman. By Irving Bachel- 
ler. Harpers. 332 pp. $1.50. 

















A novel of undeniable power is “The Inner 
Shrine,” * but even if it were of mediocre qual- 
ity the circumstances connected with its appear- 
ance would soon have placed it among the sea- 
son’s “best sellers.’ Anonymous novels are 
rarely published in this country, and the fact that 
this one first appeared as a serial in a leading 
magazine attracted to it an unusual amount of 
attention. “The Inner Shrine” is an interna- 
tional novel, its scene being shifted from Paris 
to New York. The heroine is the French wife 
of a young American resident of Paris, whose 
death, early in the story, leads to a series of in- 
cidents marking a remarkable transformation 
(for it is nothing less) in the character of his 
widow. The plot is skillfully developed, and the 
style serves to heighten the interest of the nar- 
rative. The critics seem inclined to ascribe the 
authorship to a woman. 

Mr Charles Belmont Davis, author of “The 
Stage Door,” has a well-developed gift as a 























ALICE HEGAN RICE. 
(Whose new novel, “ Mr. Opp,” has just appeared.) 


writer of short stories,—a gift that is displayed 
to advantage in a volume of magazine tales en- 
titled “The Lodger Overhead and Others.” * 
Mr. Davis seems to enjoy placing his heroines 
in difficult and unconventional situations, from 
which he extricates them with unvarying suc- 
cess. Occasionally the proprieties get a jolt, 
but serious disaster is always averted. 

The two mystery stories of the spring are 
the work of women—“The Man in Lower 
Ten,” *® by Mary Roberts Rinehart, and “ Love’s 





1The Inner Shrine. Harpers. 365 pp. $1.50. 


?The Lodger Overhead and Others. 2 Charles 
Belmont Davis. Scribners. a ill. 1.50. 
’The Man in Lower Ten. y Mat 
hart. Bobbs-Merrill. 


'v Roberis Rine- 
372 m, Yon. $1.5 
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Privilege,” * by Stella M. Diiring. - Both plots 
are exceedingly ingenious. To retain and remem- 
ber in their proper sequence the incidents related 
in “The Man in Lower Ten” would baffle the 
intellect of a Sherlock Holmes. The average 
reader will weary in the attempt. As to “ Love's 
Privilege,” this is the story that won a thousand- 
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(Who has won much praise for her new novel, 
“The Story of Thyrza.’’) 
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dollar prize in a Chicago newspaper competition. 
About 3500 solutions of the mystery were of- 
fered, of which only about one hundred were 
even approximately correct. 

A certain dash and daring, which almost 
makes attractive even the dark and bloody days 
of the Middle Ages in Italy, characterizes the 
treatment given by Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy 
to a number of the famous, or infamous, char- 
acters of the city republics during the ascendancy 
of the Borgias in Italy. The romance, “The 
Gorgeous Borgia,”* is a vignette picture of the 
wild disorder, the lust of politics, and the bitter 
violence of human sex love, in the center of 
which stands the desperado, Cesar Borgia, 
whose father was Pope Alexander VII. Mr. 
McCarthy knows how to tell a story well, and, 
with considerable allowance for the bad taste 
the characters leave in the mouth of the reader, 
the tale itself is a good one. 

Variety of scene, sympathetic characters, and 
shrewd psychological insight combine to make 








* Love’s Privilege. By Stella M. Diiring. Lippin- 


cott. 375 pp., ill. $1. 50. 
5The Gorgeous Borgia. By, Fate Huntly Mce- 


Carthy. Harpers. 324 pp. 


























BELL. 


J. J. 
“ Whither 


Thou Goest,” is in the 


(Whose novel, 
book, ‘* Wee Mac- 


same vein as 
gregor.’’) 


his preceding 


“ Dromina”’* a very entertaining tale. The au- 
thor, John Ayscough, has made a marvelous 
combination of French kings, bands of gypsies, 
Irish priests and peasants, popes and cardinals, 
and representatives of noble houses of France 
and Italy. 

“Whither Thou Goest,”* the latest romance 
of the author of “ Wee Macgregor” (J. J. Bell), 
is full of that genial humor and kindly phi- 
losophy applied to things of everyday life that 
made his other stories so attractive. A rather 
naive, unselfish girl, a quaint Scotch character 
whom the reader cannot fail to like, receives late 
in life the “ heart benediction” of a man’s love, 
which, however, brings with it a great sorrow. 
The life of this girl is the story. 

Marion Crawford’s posthumous story, “The 
White Sister,” * is typical of the novelist’s work. 
The tale takes up the fortunes of Saracinesca, 
a hero known to readers of Mr. Crawford’s 
earlier story to which his name was given and 
now become a grave and reverend — 
of the Holy Church. “The White Sister” re- 
veals even more distinctly than his former le 
els the author’s intimate knowledge of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and the workings of its 
institutions. 

A swiftly moving story of the Pacific North- 
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White Sister. By Francis Marion Craw- 
335 pp. $1.50. 
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west in the 50's of the past century, with its 
heroine the daughter of an American soldier 
and a Yakima Indian maiden, is Ada Wood- 
ruff Anderson’s tale, “ The Strain of White.” * 
There ought to be a special news interest just 
now in this spirited account of the Puget Sound 
country and the plains of the upper Colorado, 
culminating as it does in the account of an In- 
dian attack on the city of Seattle. 

There is undoubtedly more truth than is pleas- 
ant in Mr. David Graham Phillips’ latest novel, 
“The Fashionable Adventures of Joshua 
Craig.”*® Mr. Phillips’ view of American so- 
ciety in this book, as in other preceding ones, 
is unrelenting. He portrays Joshua Craig as 
a bull-in-the-china-shop young Westerner, un- 
couth and unconventional, who by sheer force 
of physical strength and will wins the office and 
the woman he wants. The story is more vigor- 
ous than entertaining. 

Another strong story of Dartmoor is Mr. 
Phillpotts’ “Three Brothers.”* While perhaps 
not so strong in its literary handling as his pre- 
ceding works, this story is worthy of Mr. Phill- 
potts’ reputation. In it we have the village life 
with its love-making, its tragedies, and all the 
quaint philosophy and gossip of the village folk 





























JOHN AYSCOUGH 
(Author of ‘ Dromina.’’) 


which has always charmed us in the novels by 
this author. 

Judging by his work up to the present, Leonid 
Andreyev is a story-teller whose power and 
By Ada Woodruff An- 


300 pp., ill. $1.50. 
Joshua Craig. 
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millan. 480 pp. $1.50. 
































“ones of analysis entitle him to be spoken of 
with Tolstoi, Turgeniev, and Dostoyevski. The 
first long story by this Russian novelist to be 
translated into English, “The Seven Who Were 
Hanged,” * had already created a literary and 
political sensation in Russia. It is a powerful 
study of seven persons, two of them women, 
who have been condemned to death for connec- 
tion with revolutionary disturbances. It is, of 
course, a protest against the reign of terror in 
Russia, but, it is also a powerful indictment of 
capital punishment. Andreyev’s style is marked 
by vigorous, appealing sympathy. The transla- 
tion, by Herman Bernstein, seems to be very well 
done. 

The scene of Judge Grant’s new story, “ The 
Chippendales,” ? is laid in Boston. Like the au- 
thor’s earlier novels, it analyzes modern Ameri- 
can society mercilessly and fascinates the reader 
by the intensity of its realism. The action is 
dramatic and the plot convincing. Because it is 
a study of real people its humor is appealing 
and its grasp of human frailties both amusing 
and instructive. 

A breezy, alert story of love, adventure, and 
revolution in a Latin-American republic is Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis’ latest novel, ‘“ The 
White Mice.”* <A typical American youth, son 
of a millionaire father, gets himself mixed up 
in a revolution and a love affair at the same 
time and, incidentally, makes us thoroughly like 
him and the girl for whom he performs such 
prodigies of valor. 





1The Seven Who Were Hanged. By Leonid An- 
dreyev. New York: Ogilvie Publishing Company. 
190 pp., por. $1. : 

2 The Chippendales. By Robert Grant. Scribners. 
602 pp. $1.5 

°The W hite’ Mice. 


By Richard Harding Davis. 
Scribners. 309 pp., ill. 1.50. 
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Courtesy of the N. Y. Times. 
LEONID ANDREYEV. 
(A translation of whose novel, ‘“ The Seven Who 
Were Hanged,” has just been published in this 
country.) 


OTHER RECENT BOOKS—BIOGRAPHY, ‘TRAVEL, 
THE DRAMA. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE. 


Of the writing of books about Walt Whit- 
man,’ there is apparently no end. Most of these, 
however, are so tinctured with prejudice, either 
for or against the subject, that it is refreshing 
to read the sober, sedate, and impartial ap- 
Draisal given by Mr. George Rice Carpenter in 
his biography of the poet which has just ap- 
peared in the English Men of Letters series. 
There is a calmness about Mr. Carpenter’s treat- 
ment of Whitman which is refreshing. 

A welcome addition to the Lincolniana of the 
anniversary season is Mr. Francis Grierson’s 

“Valley of Shadows,”* or, as he subtitles it, 

“Recollections of the Lincoln Country from 
1858 to 1863.” The volume is full of “ stories” 
and personal incidents connected with Lincoln 
and Lincoln’s country. Mr. Grierson, looking 
back as he does upon a long life of literary ef- 
fort spent in both Europe and the United States, 





1 Walt Whitman. By George R. Carpenter. Mac- 
Millan. 175 pp. 75 cents. 
?The Valley of Shadows. 
Houghton, Miffiin Company. 


By Francis Grierson. 
278 pp. $2. 





“ 


cannot “withhold the greatest respect and ad- 
miration from the work done by the influential 
preachers and politicians of the ante-bellum days 
in Illinois,” which “afterwards made for the 
spiritual side of life.” It was out of these “ si- 
lences” on the prairies, he maintains, that came 
“the voice of the great preacher and prophet” 
of the war of secession. 

A useful biographical work, which tells the 
life-story of a remarkably versatile genius, is 
“The Life of Sir Isaac Pitman,”* the inventor 
of phonography, which has just been completed 
by Alfred Baker. It may be said that slightly 
undue emphasis is laid upon minor incidents in 
the life of this inventor. he general story, 
however, was. well worth telling. A series of 
appendices contains reproductions from: some 
of Sir Isaac’s early pamphlets and periodical 
works on the subject, besides including a bib- 
Bomsaghe of books on the subject of “ short- 
hand.” 

Starting out with the intention of editing a 


*The Life of Sir Isaac Pitman. By Alfred Baker. 
New York: Isaac Pitman and Sons. 392 pp., ill. $2. 























GREATEST OF FRENCH CRITICS. 


THE 
(This portrait, an unusual one, appears as frontis- 


SAINTE-BEUVE, 


piece to Professor Harper's recent critical biog- 


raphy.) 


long-planned volume of recollections of Rossetti, 
Mr. Hall Caine gradually evolved a fascinating 
- autobiography under the title of “My Story.” * 
But he does more in this volume than lay bare 
the development of his own literary conscious- 
ness and the progress of his career as a writer. 
Mr. Caine gives us also a series of illuminating 
sidelights upon most of the best known charac- 
ters of English fiction during the past half-cen- 
tury,—besides Rossetti, Dickens, Collins, Ruskin, 
Blackmore, Buchanan, Watts-Dunton, William 
Morris, Swinburne, Coleridge, Arnold, and 
Browning. All these he knew, and about alt of 
them he tells us highly characteristic and inter- 
esting stories. We see his own development set 
forth from the days of his early youth in the 
Isle of Man to the days of affluence and world 
fame which have belonged now for a decade to 
the author of “The Manxman” and “The 
Christian.” 

There is a great deal that is stimulating to 
the literary taste as well as to the admiration 
for keen psychological analysis in almost every- 
thing that Mr. James Huneker writes,—quite 
in line with his preceding works, although 
perhaps even more subtle in his latest volume, 
which he has entitled “Egoists.”* In this “Book 
of Supermen” we find keen analytical character 
sketches of Stendhal, Baudelaire, Flaubert, Ana- 


tole France, Huysmans, Barrés, Nietzsche, 
Blake, Ibsen, Stirner, and Ernest Hello,—all 


these masters standing for the individualistic 
idea. 
A bulky volume, rather loosely put together, 
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on the celebrities of Irish history,® edited by 
Thomas W. H. Fitzgerald, contains a popular 
history of ancient and modern Ireland, with 
biographical notices of celebrated characters of 
Irish birth or extraction. There are excellent 
full-page portraits of the characters considered. 

The most striking fact in the long perspective 
of Spanish history, we are informed by Miss 
Clara Crawford Perkins, in her two-volume his- 
tory, “The Builders of Spain,’* is that “the 
Spanish native stock has produced no rulers, 
and that from even before the dawn of history 
it has been continuously ruled by alien peoples 
who have successively stamped their own indi- 
viduality upon it.” These volumes are copiously 
illustrated with portraits and views. They di- 
vide up the history of Spanish civilization into 
four great periods, all of them under non- 
native Spanish rulers,—Rome, 206 C. to 
417 A. D.; the Visigoths, 417 to 711; the Arabs 
and Moors, 711 to 1492; and the Christian kings 
(of French, Austrian, and other foreign blood), 
1492 to the present. 

It has come to be recognized that Sainte- 
Beuve® was not only one of the “ intellectual 
triumvirate of modern France” (sharing honors 
with Taine and Renan), but that he was one of 
the very greatest literary critics, in the broad 
sense, of the world’s entire literature. A com- 
prehensive statement of the man and his meth- 
ods in brief compass cannot fail to be useful and 
valuable to students of literature and the general 
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(A biography of the inventor of shorthand has heen 
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*Treland and Her People. Vol. I. By Thomas 
W. H. Fitzgerald. Chicago: Fitzgerald Book Com- 
pany. 430 pp., ill. 
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Holt. 2 vols.. 616 pp., ill. $5. 
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reader. Dr. George McLean Harper, professor 
of English literature at Princeton, who has been 
at work for some time on a series of works on 
French literature, has in this study of Sainte- 
Beuve given us a compact and coherent analysis. 
In his preceding work, “ Masters of French Lit- 
erature,’ Dr. Harper gave an excellent founda- 
tion for a study of.the literature of the French 
republic. 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


There always seems to be room for another 
book on Ireland, particularly on travel in the 
Emerald Isle. Sooner or later it was to be ex- 
pected that William Eleroy Curtis would give 
us a book on Ireland and the Irish: In the 








EMPRESS ISABELLA, WIFE OF CHARLES V. 

(From the painting by Titian. 

Clara C. Perkins in her “ Builders of Spain,’ was 
the most beautiful Portuguese lady of history.) 


This queen, says 


volume, ‘ One Irish Summer,”’* which is so en- 
tertainingly written and capitally illustrated, Mr. 
Curtis discourses pleasantly and informingly 
upon the well-known features of Irish life and 
scenery, and relates many pleasant little in- 
stances of personal experience. 

Three years’ residence in Mexico and many 
long horseback tours over all sections of the 
republic have furnished the basis for Mr. Stan- 
ton Davis Kirkham’s “ Mexican Trails.”* Spe- 
cial attention is paid to the Mexican Indian, 
whose life has excited the admiration of Mr. 
Kirkham. The volume is illustrated from orig- 
inal photographs by the author. 

By William E. Curtis. 


482 pp., ill. $3.50. 
By Stanton Davis Kirkham. 
1.75. 





_/ One Trish Summer. New 
York : Duffield & Co. 
*Mexican Trails. 


Putnam. 293 pp., ill. 
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BRIAN BORU, FIRST KING OF IRELAND. 
(From an old print, frontispiece to “ Ireland and 
Her People.” This represents the Irish chieftain 
after his victory at Clontarf.) 





STENDHAL (HENRY BEYLE). 


(From a crayon portrait by Edwin B. Child, used 
as a frontispicce to James Huneker’s book, “ Ego- 
ists.”’) 


























HERZEGOVINIAN WOMEN AT A BAKER’S SHOP IN 


RAGUSA, 


(Frontispiece to “ The Shores of the Adriatic.’’) 


A useful little brochure for American travel- 
ers in Italy is Sr. Tombolini Luigi's “ Sistine * 
Chapel.”* Every traveler who has visited the 
Eternal City knows the difficulties experienced 
in understanding the arrangements and system 
in the famous Sistine Chapel. This little book- 
let, by a critic and guide of many years’ experi- 
‘ence, cannot fail to be useful even to those who 
devote but a passing half-hour to the great 
chapel of Renaissance art. 

Travelers and students who are interested in 
that marvelous, unfamiliar region on the east 
shore of the Adriatic Sea will find a great deal 
that is new and fascinating in Mr. F. Hamilton 
Jackson’s book, “The Shores of the Adriatic.” * 
The striking things in medieval survival in cus- 
tom and costume, much of the finest of the 
scenery, architecture, and decorative arts, are 
pictured from photograph and sketch in this at- 
tractive volume, which devotes itself exclusively 
to the Austrian side, including Istria and Dal- 
matia. The volume is complementary to that 
dealing with the Italian side which was pub- 
lished a year or more ago. 

On an isolated estate in north Italy there 
lived for many years during the past century the 
widowed Countess Pisani, “a woman of- ex- 
ceptional brilliancy, beauty, and charm,—a lov- 
ing and vital presence.” A constant visitor to 
this estate was Margaret Symonds (Mrs. W. W. 





1The Sistine Chapel. By Tombolini Luigi, Rome. 
1083 pp. 50 cents. 

The Shores of the Adriatic. Vol. II. By F. 
Hamilton Jackson. Dutton. 420 pp. $6. 
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Vaughan), daughter of John Addington Sy- 
monds, and the story of the economic struggle 
of Countess Pisani to make a living from the 

“ Doge’s Farm” * was told in a small volume 
issued some time ago under the title ‘“ The 
Doge’s Farm.” A new and enlarged edition of 
the book, with many artistic illustrations, has 
just appeared. 

An engaging description of a journey across 
the continent of Africa, with some pictures based 
on photographs, is told by Mr. John M. Springer 
in his book, “The Heart of Central Africa.” 
There is an introduction to this volume by 
Bishop J. C. Hartzell. 

Apparently there is always room for another 
book about the art history of Siena.” Mr. Fer- 
dinand Schevill, however, has given us some- 
thing more than an art history in his recently is- 
sued volume, which he has sub-titled “The Story 
of a Medieval Commune.” Siena of the Middle 
Ages, he tells us, in spite of its narrow limits, 
was a nation, and “ had a distinctive soul as cer- 
tainly as any nation which plays a role on the 
political stage of our own day.” 


4 
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ALVISE PISANI, DOGE OF VENICE. 


(From an old painting reproduced as frontispiece 
to Margaret Symonds’ book, ‘“‘ Days Spent on a 
Doge’s Farm.’’) 


“The Playground of Europe,”’® by Sir Leslie 
Stephen, now appears for the first time with an 





3 Days Spent on a Doge’s Farm. By Margaret Sy- 





monds. Century Company. 288 pp., ill. $2.50. 

*The Heart of Central Africa. By John M. 
oe ag Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. 223 pp., 
ill. $1. 

5 Siena 4 Ferdinand Schevill. Scribners. 435 
pp.. ill. $2.50 

° The Playground of a. By Leslie Stephen. 
Putnam. 384 pp., ill. $1.50. 
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American publisher’s imprint. 
long been recognized as foremost among the 
many attempts at Alpine description in the Eng- 
lish language. If the gifted author ,had ever 
climbed some of the loftier peaks of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, he would, we may be sure, 
have written an account of the experience that 
would be worth reading; for he is a true moun- 
taineer as well as a master of delightful English. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE STAGE. 


The viewpoint of Mr. Percy MacKaye’s writ- 
ings on the drama (“The Playhouse and the 
Play” * is not the usual one. Mr. MacKaye 
does not think of the problems of the drama as 











THE TAMINA GORGE AT RAGATZ, 


(Frontispiece, reduced, of ‘The Playground of 
Europe.’ *) 


primarily questions of dramatic art; he regards 
them rather as questions which concern the op- 
portunities for dramatic art properly to exist 
and to mature. In other words, so far as the 
drama in America is concerned, these questions 
are primarily civic questions. The end toward 
which Mr. MacKaye is working is the building 
up of a permanently endowed theatrical institu- 
tion, dedicated solely to dramatic art as a civic 
agency in the democracy. The present volume 
seeks to clear the ground for such a work. It 
discusses general principles, leaving the elabora- 
tion of the structure to later consideration. 

Mr. Walter Prichard Eaton,’ dramatic critic 
of the New York Sun, has gathered up ina 
single volume many criticisms of recent stage 
productions which he has contributed to that 





1The Playhouse and the Play. By Percy Mac- 
Kaye. Macmillan. 210 pp. $1.25. 

*The American Stage of To-day. By Walter 
Prichard Eaton. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
338 pp. $1.50. 
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This: work has 








“YOUNG AFRICA.” 


(From a photograph taken by John M, Springer 
and reproduced in his book, ‘The Heart of Central 
Africa.”’) 


journal. Many of the plays that have proved 
to be popular favorites during the past few years 
find in these pages sympathetic interpretation. 

An American engineer, Mr. William P. Ger- 
hard,’ had thought it worth while to devote a 
book to the subject of the safety of theaters 
from fire and panic, as well as provisions for 
their comfort and sanitation. He gives many 
practical suggestions which, if followed in the 
construction of our American playhouses, would 
undoubtedly add greatly to the security of play- 
goers, to say nothing of the health of both ac- 
tors and audiences. 

The steady progress of the stream of Shake- 
spearean literature was rudely broken a few 
weeks since by Mark Twain’s iconoclastic bro- 
chure, “Is Shakespeare Dead?”* This is not 
strictly the Baconian argument, although many 
of the considerations urged will be accepted by 
the adherents of the Baconian theory as indorse- 
ments of their contention. Mark Twain does 
not go so far as to assert that the plays now 
known as Shakespeare’s were written by Sir 
Francis Bacon, but he holds that they could not 





3’ Theaters: Their Safety from Fire and Panic, 
Their Comfort and Healthfulness. By William P. 
oo New York: Published by the author. 110 
pp. iz. 

4Is Shakespeare Dead? By Mark Twain. Har- 
pers. 150 pp. $1.25. 
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tAMSTERDAM. 


Seduickt by Thunis lacobfz, Woonende in de Wolve- 
Hract/in de Wittozie van Folephus/ Anno 1643. 
TITLE PAGE OF AN OLD BROCHURE, SHOWING DUTCH 
SHIP. 


(Reproduced from “ The Story of New Netherland,” 
by William Elliot Griffis.) 





have been written by the native of Stratford 
whom we know as Shakespeare, and that the one 
man of the time who may be believed to have 
possessed the ability to write them was Bacon. 
The argument abounds in humor, but is not for 
that reason the less convincing. 

Although Mark Twain makes much of the fact 
that the world has been in ignorance from 
Shakespeare’s time to our own regarding the 
events of his life, Mr. Sidney Lee has written 
an elaborate “Life of William Shakespeare,” * 
based upon the most scholarly research, in which 
‘he seriously proceeds upon the assumption that 
the author of the plays was the Stratford Shake- 
speare and that the facts of his life are all in- 
teresting for that reason. In the new edition of 
this life, just published, Mr. Lee sets forth cer- 
tain newly discovered references to Shakespeare 
which he deems of great importance. Of course, 
the vast majority of the students of the Bard 
of Stratford, of whom there are many both in 
this country and in England, will accept Mr. 
Lee’s conclusions; but whether they be accepted 





1A Life of William Shakespeare. By Sidney Lee. 
Maemillan. 495 pp., ill. $2.25. 
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or not, it is an important service to have ar- 
ranged in this orderly way practically all the evi- 
dences that we have of the existence of such a © 
personality. 

In the series known as the “Old Spelling 
Shakespeare,” we now have the play “ All’s 
Well That Ends Well,”? edited by W. G. Bos- 
well-Stone, with an introduction by Prof. F. W. | 
Clarke. In this series the works of Shakespeare 
are presented in the spelling of the best quarto 
and folio text, the whole forming a portion of 
= Shakespeare Library, edited by Prof. I. Gol- 
ancz. 

An extra volume of the Lamb Shakespeare 
for the Young is entitled “An Evening with 
Shakespeare,” * comprising an entertainment of — 
readings, tableaux, and songs set to the old 
tunes. 


non papers on 
Lear,” “Othello,” and “Richard II.” * 
burne held high rank, not only as a poet, but as” 
a Shakespearean student. His criticisms of the’ 
plays of Shakespeare are original and of marked 
analytic power. 
Accompanying the Temple Shakespeare’ there’ 
is a pocket lexicon and concordance, limited, 
however, to those words which, since Shake- 
speare’s time, have fallen into disuse or under-" 
gone a change of meaning, together with others” 
used by him which had more than one significa-" 
tion. 4 
THE DUTCH IN AMERICA, 


The approaching celebration of the Hudson | 
tercentenary makes particularly interesting read-/ 
ing Dr. William Elliot Griffis’ little volume on 
the Dutch in America.® In his stimulating pref- 7 
ace Dr. Griffis, who admittedly knows almost as 7 
much as there is to be known about Holland 
and the Dutch, tells us that “despite official 7 
documents, book titles, and memorial tablets” ” 
there never was any such place or state as the © 
New Netherlands, no admiral named “van” 7 
Tromp, no Dutch clergyman known as “ Domi- 
nie,” no word “schnapps” in the Dutchman’s © 
vocabulary. . The earliest Dutchmen on this con- 
tinent did not smoke tobacco, he tells us further, 
nor did they associate Santa Claus with Christ- © 
mas. Moreover, they were not fat, nor old, nor ~ 
stupid; but young, lithe, alert, and venturesome. — 
And, finally, “not one of them ever pronounced ~ 
the syllable ‘dam’ in ‘ Amsterdam’ or ‘ Rotter- 
dam,’ as though he was swearing in English.” 





2 All's Well That Ends Well. Edited by W. G. 
Boswell-Stone. New York: Duffield & Co., 94 pp. $1. 

%An Evening with Shakespeare. By T. Maskell 
=" New York: Duffield & Co. 119 pp., ill. 80 
cents. 

4Three Plays of Shakespeare. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. Harpers. 85 pp. 75 cents. 

5A Pocket Lexicon and Concordance tothe Temple | 
Shakespeare. Macmillan. 274 pp., ill. 45 cents. 

°The Story of New Netherland. By William Elliot 
Stone” Houghton Mifflin Company. 232 pp., ill. 
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